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Art. I.— THE ELecToRAL CONSPIRACY. 


**Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weyard women promised, and I fear 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t.” 
Since the first formation of what Washington called “our happy 
system of government,” no event not accompanied with violence or 


war has excited a feeling so intense as the act of “counting in 
Hayes.” But the public men of the country, and the people gen- 
erally, are far from being agreed about its character or its probable 
effect in the future. 

Democrats, who knew Mr. Tilden to be elected by an over- 
whelming majority, both of the popular vote and of the electors 
duly appointed, were transported with passionate indignation when 
they saw his defeated competitor lifted over his head by a series of 
manceuvres which they thought alike incompatible with honesty 
and law. In every part of the country, by the press, from the ros- 
trum and in the halls of Congress, the charge of base and unmiti- 
gated fraud was thundered into the ear of the world. Some, who 
indulged in no vehemence of objurgation or reproach, were bowed 
down with shame at the thought that their proud right as Ameri- 
can citizens of electing a ruler for themselves had been taken out 
of their hands by a trick, and transferred to a set of low conspira- 
tors, whom they could not help but hold in utter detestation. All 
that once ennobled the nation seemed to be buried in this deep 
grave dug by the Returning Board and filled up by the Electoral 
Commission. 
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But the voice of lamentation proves nothing; neither does the 
wrath which “cleaves the general ear with horrid speech” ; for 
both are the natural utterances of a defeated party, especially when 
the defeat comes unexpectedly, after victory was assured, and in 
ways not foreseen. There is another side to the case. 

The men who did this deed will not admit it to have been wrong, 
or let judgment of condemnation go by default. Some misgivings 
there may have been here and there; but nearly all zealous Repub- 
licans saw it with unreserved approbation. Not only the herd of 
low politicians, who always ramp and swear and bluster on the win- 
ning side, but high-placed gentlemen of good character heard the 
announcement with pleasure, that what we call the Louisiana swin- 
dle was too sacred a thing to be questioned. The decision was 
hailed by Christian statesmen with loud benedictions. On Sun- 
day, the 4th of March, pious Republicans assembled themselves 
together in prayer-meetings, and simultaneously sent up to heaven 
the most fervent petitions that God would bless the Returning 
Boards and the Electoral Commission, sanctify the work of their 
hands, and prosper the pseudo President whom they had placed in 
power. Elsewhere the party demonstrated its pleasure by firing off 
a large number of great guns. In some places the admiring people 
gathered in gay and festive erowds, and drank deep potations to the 
defeat of Tilden’s big majority, while Bradley and Kellogg, Chan- 
dler and Packard, Wells, Anderson, and the two mulattoes, were “in 
their flowing cups freshly remembered.” In both Houses of Con- 
gress the representatives of the party to whom Mr. Hayes belonged 
stood square and solid in defence of his title. They heard the im- 
putation of dishonesty upon themselves and their fellow-partisans 
with no sign of shame or fear. On the contrary, “hope elevated 
and joy brightened their crests,” as they saw the imposture pro- 
gress step by step to its consummation. Two members from Mas- 
sachusetts were troubled with scruples, and one from Florida de- 
nounced the fraud which elected himself as well as Hayes; but 
this could scarcely be said to break the unanimit, of the party. 
Since the close of the session they have seemed to enjoy their tri- 
umph mightily, and the applause of their beloved constituents has 
not been wanting to increase their self-satisfaction. ~ 

It is very manifest from all this that the party calling itself 
Republican differs toto clo from the Democratic view of the sub- 
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ject. Republicans believe either that no fraud has been commit- 
ted, or else that a fraud by which they profited was a fit and proper 
thing for them to do. Whichsoever of these positions they 
take, a question is raised which demands fair, full, and free discus- 
sion, so that truth may prevail and justice be done. If the organs 
and representatives of the Democracy have merely raised a false 
and malicious clamor against their opponents, they deserve the 
severest reprehension that the censure of the world can visit upon 
them ; they should be deprived of all political influence, and no 
share in public business, local or national, should ever again be 
trusted to their control. On the other hand, if it be true that we 
have an administration of the general government which is not the 
result of an honest election, but the mere spawn of a corrupt con- 
spiracy, then popular liberty has been deeply, perhaps fatally, in- 
jured, and all who aided in the crime, all who gave comfort to 
the criminals, and all who knowingly partook of the iniquity by 
receiving its wages, ought to be, and in the fulness- of time they 
undoubtedly will be, classed among the worst malefactors of the age. 

The prominent and well-known facts of the case, set forth in the 
plain style of simple narration, will show whether the count was 
honest, and if not honest whether any excuse can be found for its 
falseness. But to make this more intelligible, it is necessary to 
remind the reader of certain points in our political history which 
have within the last twenty years divided the two parties and 
defined their antagonism. 

The powers of the Federal government, the rights of the States, 
and the liberties of the people,— these constitute the essential 
parts of the system to which our fathers set the seal of their wis- 
dom and virtue. This trinity of political forces, so harmoniously 
adjusted that each gave strength to the others, did indeed seem to 
make a government as nearly perfect as possible. Each was a 
vital part ; the “life of the nation” depended upon the preserva- 
tion of one as much as the other ; the government (using the word 
in its true American sense) would as certainly be destroyed by the 
overthrow of popular liberty, or the subjugation of the States, as by 
successful resistance to Federal authority. 

These notions of fidelity to the whole of the government and 
every part of it placed the Democracy, during the Civil War, in the 
most difficult attitude that can be conceived. They were obliged 
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to fight secession, and fight it with the sword, if nothing else 
would do; for to them rebellion against the lawful authority of 
the United States was “as the sin of witchcraft.” At the same 
time the best convictions of their hearts impelled them to defend 
their individual rights of life, liberty, and property, which were 
most wantonly and unjustly assailed by the abolitionists. Seeing 
their institutions attacked on both flanks at once by different ene- 
mies, most of them thought it best to simplify their duty by post- 
poning their resistance to one until the other was conquered. 
They hoped that, when the Union was restored, the Constitution 
would be allowed to reassume its supremacy without further oppo- 
sition. This hope was founded on very solemn declarations by the 
President (Lincoln) that he was a true friend of the Constitution, 
and meant no war except purely in defence of the United States. 
Besides, Congress, by a vote nearly unanimous in both Houses, as- 
sured the country that the war had not any revolutionary purpose 
whatever, but should be conducted solely to enforce the laws, and 
to maintain the supremacy of the Federal Constitution, with all 
the rights of the States unimpaired. 

All these pledges were most perfidiously broken. The ultra- 
abolitionists, at the close of the war, had a two-thirds majority in 
Congress, and could do what they pleased. They refused to keep 
faith. They insisted that the government was revolutionized ; 
that State rights had ceased to be; that personal liberty in the 
Southern States had been extinguished; that the people of the 
South, being conquered, bore to the conquerors no legal relation 
except that which existed between the King of Dahomey and the 
Guinea negroes whom he captured and sold; that they might be 
governed without law, and especially without regard to that funda- 
mental law which the legislators were sworn to observe in all their 
acts. The Constitution, instead of being defended, had been shot to 
death on the battle-field. It was dead, and could not be pleaded to 
protect the weak, or restrain the evil passions of the strong party. 

Upon this principle the Reconstruction Act of 1867 was based. 
It was simply a slave-code. Not one provision of the Constitution 
was left unviolated ; all the rights which our forefathers, on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic, shed their blood to maintain, were 
insultingly overborne. If the Constitution still lived, this act of 
Congress was a gross breach of the oath which the members had 
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taken to support it; if we suppose it dead, the act was a most 
indecent outrage on its corpse. 

For a time the Southern people lived at the mercy of the mili- — 
tary officers who were sent to keep the yoke tight upon their 
necks. Most of these being gentlemen of honor and humanity, 
they did the work of oppression reluctantly and sometimes failed 
altogether. General Hancock, for instance, startled the authorities 
at Washington by a published letter in favor of civil liberty. It 
became plain that this “sabre sway” would not last long nor be 
perfectly effectual while it continued. The divine right of the 
negro to govern the white man was then asserted, and his ascend- 
ancy secured, by the Fifteenth Amendment, in the confident hope 
that his ballot would be a more effectual instrument of tyranny 
than the soldier’s bullet. 

The people would not have been wholly crushed, either by the 
soldier or the negro, if both had not been used to fasten upon them 
the domination of another class of persons whose rule was alto- 
gether unendurable. These we call carpet-baggers, not because the 
word is descriptive or euphonious, but because they have no other 
name whereby they are known among the children of men. They 
were unprincipled adventurers who sought their fortunes in the 
South by plundering the disarmed and defenceless people ; some 
of them were the dregs of the Federal army, — the meanest of the 
camp-followers ; many were fugitives from Northern justice ; the 
best of them were those who went down after the peace, ready for 
any deed of shame that was safe and profitable. These, combining 
with a few treacherous “scalawags” and some leading negroes to 
serve as decoys for the rest, and backed by the power of the gen- 
eral government, became the strongest body of thieves that ever 
pillaged a people. Their moral grade was far lower, and yet they 
were much more powerful, than the robber bands that infested 
Germany after the close of the Thirty Years’ War. They swarmed 
over all the States from the Potomac to the Gulf, and settled in 
hordes, not with intent to remain there, but merely to feed on the 
substance of a prostrate and defenceless people. They took what- 
ever came within their reach, intruded themselves into all private 
corporations, assumed the functions of all offices, including the 
courts of justice, and in many places they even “run the churches.” 
By force and fraud they either controlled all elections or else pre- 
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vented elections from being held. They returned sixty of them- 
selves to one Congress, and ten or twelve of the most ignorant and 
venal among them were at the same time thrust into the Senate. 
This false representation of a people by strangers and enemies who 
had not even a bona fide residence among them was the bitterest of 
all mockeries. There was no show of truth or honor about it. 
The pretended representative was always ready to vote for any 
measure that would oppress and enslave his so-called constituents ; 
his hostility was unconcealed, and he lost no opportunity to do 
them injury. 

Under all these wrongs and indignities the Caucasian men of the 
South were prudent, if not patient. No brave people accustomed 
to be free ever endured oppression so peacefully or so wisely. 
The Irish, with less provocation, were in a state of perpetual tur- 
bulence ; the Poles were always conspiring against the milder rule 
of their Russian masters ; but Southern men “made haste slowly ” 
to recover their liberties. They could not break the shackles of 
usurped control, but some of the links gradually rusted and fell 
away of themselves. The gross impolicy of desolating the fairest 
half of the country impressed itself more and more on the North- 
ern mind. The mere expense, in money, of maintaining this vul- 
gar tyranny became disgusting. The negroes gradually opened 
their eyes to the truth that they were as badly imposed upon as 
the whites. With consummate skill the natural leaders of the 
people hoarded every fresh acquisition of self-governing power. 
State after State deposed its corrupt governor by impeachment or 
otherwise, and brought its official criminals to justice, until all 
were redeemed except Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana. A 
more particular look at the condition of the last-named State is 
needed because it was the principal theatre of the “Great Fraud.” 

The agricultural and commercial wealth of Louisiana made her 
a strong temptation to the carpet-baggers. Those vultures snuffed 
the prey from afar; and as soon as the war was over they swooped 
down upon her in flocks that darkened the air. The State was 
delivered into their hands by the military authorities, but the offi- 
cers imposed some restraints upon their lawless cupidity. They 
hailed with delight the advent of negro suffrage, because to them 
it was merely a legalized method of stuffing the ballot-box, — and 
they stuffed it. Thenceforth and down to a very recent period 
they gorged themselves without let or hindrance 
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The depredations they committed were frightful. They appro- 
priated, on one pretence and another, whatever they could lay their 
hands on, and then pledged to themselves the credit of the State 
for uncounted millions more. The public securities ran down to 
half-price, and still they put their fraudulent bonds on the market 
and sold them for what they would fetch. The owners of the best 
real estate in town or country were utterly impoverished, because 
the burdens upon it were heavier than the rents would discharge. 
During the last ten years the city of New Orleans paid in the 
form of direct taxes more than the estimated value of all the prop- 
erty within her limits, and still has a debt of equal amount 
unpaid. It is not likely that other parts of the State suffered less. 
The extent of their spoliations can hardly be calculated, but the 
testimony of the carpet-baggers themselves against one another, 
the reports of committees sent by Congress to investigate the sub- 
ject, and other information from sources entirely authentic, make 
it safe to say that a general conflagration, sweeping over all the 
State from one end to the other, and destroying every building and 
every article of personal property, would have been a visitation of 
mercy in comparison to the curse of such a government. This 
may seem at first blush like gross exaggeration, because it is worse 
than anything that misrule ever did before. The greediest of Ro- 
man proconsuls left something to the provinces they wasted ; the 
Norman did not strip the Saxon quite to the skin; the Puritans 
under Cromwell did not utterly desolate Ireland. Their rapacity 
was confined to the visible things which they could presently handle 
and use. They could not take what did not exist. But the Ameri- 
can carpet-bagger has an invention unknown to those old-fashioned 
robbers, which increases his stealing power as much as the steam- 
engine adds to the mechanical force of mere natural muscles. He 
makes negotiable bonds of the State, signs and seals them “ accord- 
ing to the forms of law,” sells them, converts the proceeds to his 
own use, and then defies justice “to go behind the returns.” By 
this device his felonious fingers are made long enough to reach into 
the pockets of posterity; he lays his lien on property yet uncre- 
ated ; he anticipates the labor of coming ages and appropriates the 
fruits of it in advance ; he coins the industry of future generations 
into cash, and snatches the inheritance from children whose fathers 
are unborn. Projecting his cheat forward by this contrivance and 
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operating laterally at the same time, he gathers an amount of plunder 
which no country in the world would have yielded to the Goth or 
the Vandal. 

While the carpet-baggers in the executive offices and the legisla- 
ture, assisted by Federal agents, were making enormous “piles” and 
plotting for more, petty larceny reigned supreme in the rural par- 
ishes. The negroes knew nothing of the difference between mewm 
and twwm, and the law which should have taught them was a dead 
letter ; every portable thing which could not be kept under lock 
and key,—pigs, poultry, the fruits of the garden and orchard 
were stolen as fast as they became fit for use, insomuch that the 
production of them had to be given up, greatly to the distress of 
all industrious and honest persons. Even the heavier crops, such 
as cotton and corn, were carried away from the fields at night, and 
traded for liquor and groceries at “stores” which were established 
for that particular branch of internal commerce. 

Security of life can never be counted on where property is not 
protected; when the public authorities wink upon theft the peo- 
ple are driven by stress of sheer necessity to defend themselves 
the best way they can, and that defence is apt to be aggressively 
violent. Justice, infuriated by popular passion, often comes to its 
victims in a fearful shape. Disorders, therefore, there must have 
been, and bloodshed and violence, and loss of life, though they are 
not enumerated or clearly described in the reports. It is known that 
bands of “regulators” traversed many parts of the State, and the 
fact is established that seven of the storehouses used as places of 
receiving stolen goods were burnt to the ground in one night. The 
officers of the carpet-bag government “cared for none of these 
things.” They saw the struggle between larceny and Lynch-law 
with as much indifference as Gallio looked upon the controversy 
between the Jewish synagogue and the Christian church at Eph- 
esus. This horrible condition of society was caused solely by the 
want of an honest government. 

But this is not nearly the worst of it, if carpet-baggers them- 
selves and their special friends are worthy of any credence at all. 
They testify to numerous other murders, wanton, unprovoked, and 
atrocious, committed with impunity under the very eyes of their 
government. General Sheridan says he collected a list of four thou- 
sand assassinations perpetrated within three years. Senator Sher- 
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man and his associates of the visiting committee swell this num- 
ber greatly, and add that “half the State was overrun with violence.” 
No effort was made to repress these disorders or punish the 
criminals. Nobody was hung, nobody tried, nobody arrested. 
The murderers ran at large; the victims fell at the awful average 
of about four every day, and the public officers quietly assented to 
let “the rifle, the knife, the pistol, and the rope do their horrid 
work” without interruption. Are such men fit to govern a free 
State? “Fit to govern! no, not to live.” 

If an officer, whose duty it is to bring a felon to justice, connives 
at his escape, or wilfully allows him to go free, he becomes an 
accessory after the fact, and by all civilized codes his offence is as 
great as that of the principal. Certainly such an officer is morally 
responsible to God and man for a murder which he, by the exercise 
of his proper functions, might have prevented, but did not. Apply 
this rule to the Louisiana carpet-baggers, and measure the depth 
of their iniquity. 

There is an aggravation of it in the fact stated by Mr. Sherman, 
that most of these murders were done upon negroes, many of them 
females; and some of them mere children. The carpet-baggers 
professed to be the special friends and protectors of the African 
race ; yet they permitted them to be slaughtered by thousands with 
quiet unconcern ; not lifting a finger to stay the wholesale destruc- 
tion of their lives. 

Is there any mitigation of the terrible guilt thus imputed to 
them by their friends? Some of their advocates say they were 
too weak to maintain public order, and were afraid even to try. 
This will not do; for imbecility or cowardice in such cireum- 
stances is as bad as wilful default. A magistrate who says he 
cannot punish or prevent continued murder is himself a murderer 
unless he gives place to somebody else who can. But in truth 
the carpet-baggers did not lack strength; and no courage was 
required. Legal process was never opposed ; the great body of the 
people were on the side of law and order; in every parish the 
sheriff could raise an irresistible posse ; the aid of the United States 
Marshal, with thousands of willing and well-paid deputies, could 
always be commanded; the State had the largest regular police 
force in America; and at the back of all, “ leashed in like hounds,” 
the solid battalions of the Federal army “crouched for employ- 
ment.” 
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But let us be just. Kellogg and his confederates do not de- 
serve all this infamy. The story of four thousand murders is part 
of the Great Fraud, and was fabricated to serve as an excuse for 
the false count. The heads of the Administration at Washington 
may properly be called its creators, for they said, “ Let it be made, 
and it was made.” The theory was, that murder and violence, 
which the carpet-bag officers were too weak or too wicked to stop, 
gave them a paramount claim to the perpetual continuance of their 
disorderly rule ; and that therefore the votes of a popular majority 
against them or their candidates for Governor and President ought 
not to be counted. Acting upon this view, they made up for the 
then existing government of Louisiana the “bloodiest record on 
the page of time,” and used it on all occasions as a standing an- 
swer to every demand for an honest count of the votes legally 
polled. That this was the predetermined intent as well as the 
actual use of it is very apparent. General Sheridan accompanied 
his statement with a proposition, not only to disfranchise certain 
political organizations opposed to the carpet-baggers, but to out- 
law them as banditti, and leave them to be shot and strangled by 
the soldiery under his orders; and the Secretary of War assured 
him that his course was highly approved by the President and all 
his Cabinet.* Senator Sherman and his visiting committee, after 
giving a most revolting account of the cruelty, bloodshed, and vio- 
lence practised under the carpet-bag government, conclude, that, if 
the people, by their majority already recorded, shall prevail against 
it and its presidential candidate, “then shall the glories of the 
Republic have departed.” Senator Morton, speaking from the 
bench of the Electoral Commission, drew his strongest argument 
for a false count from the murders perpetrated under carpet-bag 
auspices. Senator Howe of Wisconsin, advocating the fraud, went 
minutely into the history of many unpunished homicides; he 
smeared and daubed the Kellogg government with innocent blood, 
and pronounced it eminently “respectable.” Nearly all the lesser 
lights took the same line of argument. It was a grievous wrong 
against the carpet-baggers to weave this bloody stripe into the web 





* This despatch was hastily written by the Secretary of War, who, without intend- 
ing it, did great injustice to a part of the Cabinet. We have the authority of Gen- 
eral Belknap himself for saying that Mr. Fish and Mr. Bristow indignantly pro- 
tested against General Sheridan's atrocious proposition. 
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of their history, which was bad enough without that ; but to set it 
up asa reason for disfranchising the people who vote against a 
government so stained seems like a new species of moral insanity. 

To parade acts of violence and murder perpetrated within the 
jurisdiction of a carpet-bag government was called, in the flash lan- 
guage of the politicians, “ waving the bloody shirt,” and considered 
a most effective mode of electioneering. A bloody shirt of their 
own, always ready to be waved, was a great merit ; and they “ as- 
sumed the virtue, though they had it not.” It was proved before 
Mr. Morrison’s committee that a homicide story, which included 
the death of a black person, was thought, by some Republicans, to 
be as good for the party as fifty thousand dollars added to its cam- 
paign fund.* According to this valuatidn Sheridan’s collection of 
four thousand was worth two hundred millions of dollars. The 
carpet-bag officers did not object to the fictitious account of their 
own bloody baseness ; for it was intended to keep them in their 
places; and if it had that effect they were content to be in- 
famous. But how the great leading statesmen of the country ever 
came to adopt the idea that the wickedness they charged upon the 
carpet-baggers would, if true, be a just ground for depriving the 
people of the right to vote them out, is one of the mysteries which 
may possibly be solved hereafter; but with the lights we have 
now it is wholly incomprehensible. 

The wretched system of carpet-bag government could not possi- 
bly last. From the first it had no real support. The native peo- 
ple and the honest immigrants, who went there for purposes of 
legitimate business, held it in abhorrence, and the negroes were 
not long in finding out that it was a sham anda snare. As early 
as 1870, and before that, the handwriting was seen on the wall 
which announced that a large and decisive majority of all the 
votes, black and white, had determined to break up this den of 
thieves. They must therefore prepare for flight or punishment, 
unless ‘they could contrive a way of defeating the popular will 
whenever and however it should be expressed. Then the Return- 
ing Board was invented. 

This was a machine entirely new, with powers never before 
given to any tribunal in any State. Its object was not to return, 
but to suppress, the votes of the qualified electors, or change them 





* Report of Mr. Morrison’s Louisiana Committee, February 1, 1877, p. 14. 
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to suit the occasion. By the terms of the law it can exclude, sup- 
press, annihilate, all the votes of a parish for violence, intimidation, 
or fraud, which it finds to have been committed and adjudges to 
have materially influenced the result of the poll. This is judicial 
authority so broad that no court would consent to exercise it, — 
inflicting the fearful penalty of disfranchisement upon thousands 
at once, without a hearing and without legal evidence, not for 
any offence of their own, but for the supposed sin of others over 
whom they confessedly have no control. Of course it is in direct 
conflict with the State Constitution, which declares that all judi- 
cial power shall be vested in certain ordained and established 
courts, and forbids it to be used even by them, except upon trial 
before a jury, and conviction on the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses confronted by the accused and cross-examined by counsel. 
It is besides a most insolent affront to the fundamental principles 
of all elective government, for it makes the poll of the people a 
mere mockery, which decides nothing except what the Returning 
Board is pleased to approve, and elects nobody whom the Return- 
ing Board does not graciously favor. Its power to veto a popular 
vote extends to all elections, for every class of officers, judicial, 
legislative, ministerial, and executive, including electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

All men will agree that when violence, fraud, intimidation, etc., 
occur atan election, some action ought to be taken upon it to 
bring the offenders to justice. But this law requires that the 
election officers report the fact, not to the judicial authorities of 
the State, in order that the guilty parties may be tried and pun- 
ished, but to the Returning Board, so that it may impose the 
penalty of disfranchisement upon innocent citizens without trial. 
The slightest consideration of this one provision shows that the 
Returning Board law had no honest purpose ; that it “was con- 
ceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity,” and that its object 
was to cheat from the beginning. 

No man with sense enough to know his right hand from his 
left will need to be told that a monstrous thing like this cannot 
be constitutionally fastened upon a free state. A government 
that makes it one of its institutions ceases to be republican either 
in form or substance. The statute of Louisiana which undertook to 
create it was a mere nullity, and all its proceedings were destitute 
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of legal authority. It was at one time asserted that the Supreme 
Court of the State had held it constitutional and valid, which, if 
true, would prove that the court was no better than the Board ; 
but the case cited shows that no such point was raised, debated, or 
determined. 

The Board consisted of five persons. They were originally 
appointed by a carpet-bag Senate, without end of their tenure and 
with power to fill vacancies, which made them a close corporation 
and gave them perpetual succession. To put on some show of 
fairness, the law required that all parties should be represented. 
This was at first thought to be met by the appointment of one 
Democrat, but when a deed of more than common baseness was to 
be done, the Democrat was got rid of, and the other four, desiring 
to work in secret, refused to fill his place. 

This suppressing Board did its work thoroughly from the start. 
It was never known to falter. Since its first organization in 1870 
the majority of the whole people has been decidedly against the 
carpet-baggers at every election. But the Board always inter- 
cepted the returns, and so altered them as to make a majority the 
other way. Kellogg was a candidate for governor ; he was largely 
defeated, but the Board certified him elected. The certificate was 
so glaringly false that carpet-baggers themselves would not help 
to install him, and Democrats determined to assert their rights. It 
was then that General Grant, to the unspeakable shame of the 
nation, lifted him into office on the bayonets of the army. After- 
wards the outraged people rose in revolutionary wrath, drove 
him to shelter in the Custom House, and inaugurated the man 
they had lawfully elected. Again the President made war on the 
State, and restored the usurper to the place which did not belong 
to him. The Democrats regularly elected a majority of the Legis- 
lature ; as regularly the Returning Board certified a majority of 
their seats to carpet-baggers or scalawags or negroes not chosen ; 
and when the true members met to organize for business the army 
was punctually on hand to tumble them out of their hall. 

Such was the condition of things when the parties took the field 
in 1876. The Democrats girded up their loins for a combat more 
important to them and their children than any they had yet been 
engaged in. They were not only to choose a governor, legislature, 
and State officers, but a President and Vice-President who would 
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respect their rights, and not set aside their election by brute force. 
Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler were not believed to be evil-minded 
men, but they belonged to the anti-constitutional party, and their 
platform pledged them to walk in the footsteps of Grant, while, on 
the other hand, the just support of the people against the lawless 
outrages of the carpet-bag usurpers was written down among the 
first of the many reforms which Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks 
would be sure to introduce. The Democrats were without doubt 
a great majority over the carpet-baggers and the negroes who still 
adhered to them. False voting or cheating in the registration 
could not defeat the true men of the State. If they could only get 
their votes honestly counted, added up, and credited to their can- 
didates, they would certainly be free in the future from the tyran- 
nical domination which held them in durance for so many years. 
They felt that under these circumstances the electoral franchise 
Was a possession inestimably precious ; 


“To lose’t or give ’t away 
Were such perdition as nothing else could match.” 


They were, therefore, uncommonly cautious not to impair this 
great right, or endanger the success of its exercise, by any act which 
could bring them under the denunciation of even the Returning 
Board law. All the clubs were earnestly and constantly exhorted 
in circulars and otherwise to “be careful to say and do nothing 
which could be construed into a threat or intimidation of any char- 
acter,” and advised to take affidavits on the day of election at each 
polling place that no disturbance had occurred there. 

The election came off on the proper day, supervised and con- 
trolled at every polling place by officers of the carpet-bag interest. 
According to their own count the result was a majority of 7,639 for 
the Tilden electors. It has never yet been denied that this majority 
was made up of ballots cast by citizens legally qualitied. The vote 
was regularly taken and properly counted, and a true record of it 
made in perpetuam rei memoriam. These facts being undisputed, 
it follows that the Tilden electors were duly appointed, if the people 
of the State have the appointing power, which they certainly have, 
unless the Constitution and the statute-book are not to be relied on. 

But the opponents of Tilden and Hendricks determined that the 
record of the appointment made by the people should be mutilated 
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and changed so as to make it appear as if electors for Hayes and 
Wheeler had been chosen. They pretended to believe that violence 
and intimidation had frightened the African Hayes men from the 
polls, and that their cowardice ought to be visited in the form of 
disfranchisement on the heads of others who had intrepidity enough 
to perform their political duty. The allegation was utterly false. 
It was made, not only without evidence to sustain it, but in the 
face of overwhelming proof to the contrary. All the places of 
registration and voting were guarded by the creatures of the Fed- 
eral and State administrations, superintendents, commissioners, 
deputy marshals, and soldiers, and all of these with one voice said 
that the elections were peaceable and free. Indeed, it is literally 
impossible that any intimidation or violence could have been prac- 
tised. No sensible person ever gave credit to it for a moment. 
Notwithstanding much mental anxiety about the result, various 
reasons combined to make the election in Louisiana probably the 
most quiet and undisturbed in the Union. 

The charge of actual intimidation at the polls having been ex- 
ploded almost as soon as it was made, another was tried which stood 
a little longer. The intimidation, it was said, occurred, not at the 
election, but, at other times and elsewhere, somebody unnamed and 
unknown had breathed out threatenings and slaughter so violent 
that many thousands absented themselves. This was vague enough 
to excite a superstitious belief in the existence of a “ bulldozer” 
whom nobody had ever seen except as the goblin is seen which the 
imagination bodies forth from the evening mist. But it vanished 
into thin air when the truth appeared that this was the largest 
vote ever given in Louisiana, larger in proportion to the whole pop- 
ulation than the average of all the States in the Union. 

Lastly, they fell back on the naked fact that a considerable 
number of negroes had voted the Democratic ticket, and insisted 
that this was in itself sufficient evidence of intimidation, They 
built this theory on the assumption that no negro could ever be 
moved against a carpet-bagger except by his personal fears, and 
that all appeals to his other passions, or to his reason and con- 
science, must necessarily be in vain. In fact and in truth, a large 
percentage of the African population were from the beginning very 
strongly impressed against the strangers who had come into the 
State to rob the natives. Most of them were very stupid, but 
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many had sense. enough to see that this would come to no good. 
They had one cause of complaint which influenced them strongly. 
Much of the ponderous taxation under which the people suffered 
had been imposed on the pretence of schools for the elevation of 
the negro: when the fund came into the hands of carpet-bag offi- 
cers, they stole it of course, and left the negro to his aboriginal 
ignorance. The negroes, not liking this kind of elevation, became 
excited, and in some places large bodies of them together broke 
away from the carpet-baggers. Their revolt was perfectly natural ; 
and it would have been universal if their stupidity had been only 
a little less dense. Yet it is persistently asserted in effect that the 
carpet-bagger owns the negro by a title so incontestable that the 
vote of the latter is never withheld from the former except because 
of bulldozing, whereby the white Democrat ought to lose not only 
the vote given him by the negro, but his own vote in the bargain. 
This preposterous view pervades all the discussions on that side, 
insomuch that the foremost Republicans of the country have 
thought themselves making an argument for disfranchisement of 
Democrats by merely showing that the vote for the carpet-bag 
candidates fell below the aggregate number of black electors in 
a particular parish, or was less than that given at some former 
election. 

One curious case of bulldozing is given by Mr. Morrison’s com- 
mittee. The negroes of East Feliciana fell away in large numbers 
from the carpet-baggers, and so many expressed their intention to 
vote on the other side that a considerable majority for the Demo- 
cratic candidates was plainly foreseen. The chiefs of the carpet- 
baggers at New Orleans, being informed of this, instructed the 
local leaders of the parish not to vote; no ticket was put forth 
on their part; not a single Republican vote was cast even by the 
parish officers. This was done on purpose to lay the groundwork 
for a charge of intimidation. East Feliciana was declared a bull- 
dozed parish, and all the people in it were disfranchised. 

Even if we assume the righteousness of the principle embodied 
in the Louisiana election law, that one man may be disfranchised 
because another has intimidated a third, there was no show of 
ground upon which the Democratic majority could be questioned. 
The minority therefore left the case to the Returning Board, in 
full confidence that it was corrupt enough to act as desired 
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without evidence, against law, and in defiance of the known 
truth. 

The personnel of the Board justified the faith of the carpet- 
baggers and their allies. If the evidence concerning its members 
be rightly reported by the investigating committee, they were 
marked out by the history of their previous lives, noted and signed 
to do any deed of shame which might be required at their hands.* 
Wells was a custom-house officer at New Orleans, and one of the 
worst of that bad lot; a defaulter to the State of long standing, 
without character for integrity or veracity, and for thirty years re- 
garded as unworthy to be trusted. Anderson’s character for hon- 
esty was equally bad; he had earned it in part by aiding while 
he was a Senator to put up a fraudulent job upon the State, and 
taking the iniquitous proceeds to himself. Of the two mulattoes, 
one was indicted for larceny, and, after admitting his guilt, was 
allowed to escape punishment, and promptly taken into the Board. 
The other was too ignorant to know his duty, but his testimony 
showed such indifference to the obligations of an oath that he was 
deemed as safe for the carpet-baggers as either of his colleagues. 

They comprehended the situation, saw the difficulty of the work 
before them, and resolved to make it pay in something better than 
mere promises of “recognition,” however “generous and ample.” 
Wells, who was their spokesman in private as in public, wrote in 
strict confidence to a carpet-bag Senator then at Washington a 
letter which, being condensed into plain English, means this : + 
“There’s millions in it. See our friends and act promptly. Buy 
us immediately or we will sell out to the other side. Talk freely 
to the gentleman who presents this; he knows the moves.” To 
the bearer of the letter he explained that it was very hard work to 
count in the Republican candidate, — the Democratic majority was 
too large to handle, — he wanted to serve his party, but he would 
not take this job without compensation, —he must have “two 
hundred thousand dollars apiece for himself and Anderson, and a 
smaller sum for the niggers.” On this basis he authorized his 
ambassador at Washington to negotiate with the Republican man- 
agers.+ At the same time he was offering himself at New Orleans 





* Report of Mr. Morrison’s Louisiana Committee, February 1, 1877, p. 7. 
+ See the letter in Rep. Select Com. on Powers and Priv., Feb. 1, 1877, p. 180. 
t~ Rep. Com. Priv. Powers, pp. 144, 145. 
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to the Democrats, at first for half a million, but afterwards pro- 
posed that he would leave in enough votes to elect Mr. Nicholls 
(Democratic candidate for Governor), if two hundred thousand 
dollars cash were first placed in his hands.* 

The Board, getting hold of the returns under the election law, 
proceeded to alter them in such manner as to bring out a result 
totally false. They averred that the Republican or carpet-bag 
candidates for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and for electors of 
President and Vice-President, and all State officers had a majority 
of the votes, and finally declared their election in formal certifi- 
cates. It was not a mistake. As a mere blunder it was impossi- 
ble. If they had been “fools as gross as ever ignorance made 
drunk,” they could not have been led into any error about it. It 
was without doubt the work of a prearranged conspiracy to cheat 
the people of the State and the Union. The proofs, direct and cir- 
cumstantial, that it was dishonest, corrupt, and fraudulent, are so 
numerous and so irresistibly strong that no man can stand up and 
deny it, unless, in the language of Mr. O’Conor, he “has lost the 
faculty of blushing.” In branding this transaction with utter and 
irredeemable infamy the Democracy have not spoken without 
the book, — nay, not without many books, — for is it not written 
on all the records of Congress? Is it not reported by numerous 
committees ? Is it’ not attested by clouds of witnesses? Is it not 
proved by papers which the conspirators themselves have made ? 

The action of the returning officers in this whole business was 
unsupported by legal authority. The Legislature of the State did 
not, because it could not, give them power to disfranchise qualified 
electors. They lacked, therefore, the general jurisdiction which 
they assumed. But that is not all; they proceeded in the very 
teeth even of the void statute which they professed to follow. 
That statute pretends to give them no such authority as they ex- 
ercised over any return to which a protest or statement or charge 
of intimidation is not attached when it is sent in by the Super- 
visor of Registration or the Commissioner of Election, and the 
charge so attached to the return must be supported by the affida- 
vits of three citizens of the proper parish. 

Wanting this, the Board was absolutely without the pretence of 
power to touch the return from any parish or polling-place, except 





* Rep. Com. Priv. Powers, p. 382. 
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for the purpose of compiling it and adding it as true to the others. 
By the election law of Louisiana the Board has no more authority 
to examine or decide a question of intimidation which is not raised 
by the election officers than a private individual would have to 
steal it from the records and burn it. So stands the Jaw. The 
fact is established by conclusive evidence that from every one of 
the Democratic parishes the returns came up without any charge, 
statement, or protest. In all those cases they were therefore with- 
out color of jurisdiction.* But the conspirators could not afford to 
be balked of their game by the failure of the local officers to make 
‘ a false charge of intimidation. These vetes must be excluded 
per fas aut nefas, and the Returning Board must do it; that was 
what the Board was made for. The returning officers went upon 
the principle aut inveniam aut faciam. They made the protests 
which they could not find ; affidavits which no creature in the 
parishes was base enough to back with his oath were fabricated in 
the Custom House, and used by the Board with a full knowledge 
that they were mere counterfeits. The exclusion of returns on 
the ground of intimidation was in every case dishonest, for in 
none was there a particle of evidence to justify it. When nothing 
else would serve the purpose, they did not scruple a resort to plain 
forgery. Of the return from Vernon Parish every figure on the 
whole broad sheet was altered with elaborate pains under the 
special direction of Wells. Perjury and subornation of perjury 
entered largely into the business. There is hardly any species of 
the crimen falsi for which the law has a punishment that did not 
become an elementary part of the Great Fraud which was commit- 
ted when the defeated electors and State officers of Louisiana were 
falsely certified as chosen by the people. 

It seems necessary and proper—but it is difficult—to say 
what judgment should be given on the conduct of the distin- 
guished Republican gentlemen, headed by Senator Sherman, who 
went to Louisiana to see the count made. Were they accom- 
plices in the crime of the Returning Board? Whosoever wishes to 
answer this question fairly must remember that he is speaking of 





* If any one doubts this proposition, let him look at Senator Bayard’s elaborate 
exposition of it, where he will find it established by such unanswerable reasoning 
and such a wealth of authority that perversity itself will admit the law to be as he 
lays it down. 
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men who stand high, not for talents alone, but for all the virtues 
which win public confidence and inspire general respect. All pre- 
sumptions are in their favor; nothing can be justly concluded 
against them except from the clearest proof. It must therefore be 
considered as settled that they had no connection with the forger- 
ies of particular return papers or with the perjuries of the Custom 
House; if Wells was bought with anything beyond the promise 
of “recognition,” they had nothing to do with the bribery; no 
knowledge of these specitic offences has been traced to them. But 
they might have caused a true count of the votes if they had 
wished it; one word of honest reprobation from them would have 
paralyzed the rascality of the Returning Board. If they had com- 
plied with the request of the Democrats to use their joint influ- 
ence for justice and truth, the conspiracy would have broken up in 
an hour. They did undoubtedly know what everybody else knew, 
that the Tilden electors had been duly appointed by a majority of 
nearly eight thousand votes legally cast; they could not help but 
see that at least. And they must have known that no just reason 
and no legal authority existed to alter this result or falsify the 
record which proved it. Yet they refused to open their lips for 
the right of the people to choose their own agents; asserted the 
constitutional power of the returning officers to disfranchise quali- 
fied voters: comforted these miscreants with the assurance of their 
defence ; did, in fact, defend them even to the extent of pronoun- 
cing extravagant eulogies upon them; in short, encouraged, aided, 
and abetted by every means in their power the perpetration of the 
Great Fraud, and after it was done held it up as a righteous act. 
These gentlemen probably have some excuse for their behavior 
which has not yet appeared. The Presidency, all the jobs and 
offices of the Union, and four years of exemption from the hand 
of Tilden’s sweeping reform, depended upon the game they were 
playing. The stake being so heavy and the dice ready loaded to 
their hand, the temptation to a foul throw was very severe. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect that a body of politicians in these 
degenerate days should act with scrupulous honesty like the men 
who filled high stations in early times. The false philosophy of 
Seneca, that all immoralities are justified when done regnandi 
causa, gains ground upon us rapidly. The rules which meet with 
universal observance in private affairs are set at naught in politi- 
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cal action. Election frauds are practised by men who would not 
cheat in a horse trade; bogus returns are palmed off as true by 
those who would scorn to pass counterfeit money ; and Christian 
statesmen are not expected to know that stealing the vote of a 
State comes within the prohibition of the eighth commandment. 

But they do not measure their conduct by a safe standard if they 
think it right, under any circumstances, to cheat a self-governing 
nation by nullifying the legal vote of its people. No matter how 
little respect they may have for the judgment of the mass, con- 
ceding that our naturalization laws are too liberal and negro suf- 
frage wholly unwise, it must still be remembered that this right of 
voting lies at the foundation of our political structure. We have 
no public institutions that are not built upon that. Our Ship of 
State has no other keel, and the perfidy that scuttles the bottom 
exposes cargo, crew, and passengers to utter destruction. Besides, 
we have all agreed with one another that the will of the whole 
people, as a collective body, shall be spoken by the major number 
of individuals: we promised and swore that we would be governed 
by that will If we violate this solemn compact, we are covenant- 
breakers, and can expect only to be turned out among “ the nations 
which know not God.” Moreover, taking the lowest possible view 
of the subject, and considering a Presidential election as a mere 
game of skill or hazard, he must be regarded as a political black- 
leg who snatches and makes off with the stakes he has lost according 
to the rules. 

Another question arises here, which the Muse of History may 
answer at her leisure: Is there any justification of General Grant’s 
conduct in this business? Within two or three days after the 
election it became perfectly well known to the whole country 
that in Louisiana there had been a full poll. and a large ma- 
jority for the Tilden electors. No reason was suggested by any- 
body for falsifying this result. The apprehension that it would be 
falsified in the return arose solely out of the fact that the election 
machinery of the State was in the hands of mere knaves who were 
just base enough to do it; and these were General Grant’s own 
knaves, whom for years he had kept in their places by lawless 
force. It was then that he said no man could afford to be Presi- 
dent by a fraud, and sent a committee to see that a true count was 
made. This was fair-seeming enough, but he did not row the way 
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he was looking. Every one of his committee favored the fraud, 
and their report, which he indorsed and sent to Congress, was a 
defence of it from beginning to end. He had supported and en- 
forced frauds of the same kind several times before, and now his 
troops were at New Orleans avowedly to protect the carpet-baggers 
while they were repeating them on a large scale. Besides, when 
Chandler promised the fraudulent Governor of Florida to send 
troops and money to that State after the election,— troops and 
money to count the votes,— he declared in one of his despatches 
that the President had been consulted. Still further, while his 
party in Congress were holding up the fraud, he answered the 
arguments in favor of Tilden’s right by ordering to the capital all 
the cavalry, artillery, and infantry within reach. Whether these 
circumstances be sufficient or not to convict him of participation 
in the fraud, let the world judge. 

When the wrong was accomplished at New Orleans, — when the 
teturning Board had suppressed the Democratic majority, and 
Kellogg certified what he knew to be false, that he himself and 
seven other men of the same sort were chosen by the people as 
electors of President and Vice-President ; when these false pre- 
tenders actually met as electors, made out and sent to Washington 
their own vote to be counted as the vote of the State, — nobody 
except those engaged in it had the least belief that such a swindle 
could ever succeed. Democratic denunciation was loud, to be sure, 
. but quiet, unpartisan people laughed at the folly of it. A little 
while afterwards the aspect of things changed materially. The 
country was astounded to discover that the commanders of the 
Republican forces had made up their minds to carry it through if 
they could. It would be unjust to say that this resolution was 
unanimous. Several members of the Lower House expressed their 
decided opposition to it. An unascertained number of Senators, 
including the ablest Republicans in the body, are well understood 
to have been altogether averse ; but, not seeing the way of resist- 
ance open, they were silent, and permitted the dead weight of their 
influence to lie on the fraudulent side of the scale. Some of the 
foremost journals of the Administration party denounced it in 
unequivocal terms, as did also the whole Independent press. The 
great lawyers of the Republican party would not endure it ; for 
instance, Mr. Carpenter of Wisconsin and Mr. Field of New York, 
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who had voted against Tilden, assaulted the foul conspiracy with 
the whole force of their logic and eloquence. But the fraud 
was defended by men whom the party was accustomed to obey, 
the mutinous were brought under control, the indifferent were 
quickened into active participation, and “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort” rushed to the work as to a labor of love. So it came 
to pass that a great political party, comprising American citizens 
of all the best classes, was thrown with nearly its whole momen- 
tum of weight and velocity upon the side of a manifest and most 
notorious swindle. To the immortal honor of the Democracy not 
one of its men in any part of the country shrunk from his duty 
or wavered in his allegiance to the truth. 

But how was the object of the conspiracy to be accomplished ? 
The House of |Representatives was Democratic, and without its 
consent, expressed or implied in some form or another, the Senate 
could not give effect to a false count. The first intention was to 
claim that the President of the Senate had power to determine 
absolutely and arbitrarily what electoral votes should be counted 
and what not. This was the great rallying-point until Mr. Conk- 
ling took it up, and, in a speech of surpassing ability, utterly 
demolished and reduced it to invisible atoms. It became settled, 
therefore, that the two Houses must count the votes, and this 
clearly implied the power to inquire and determine what were 
votes. It could not be denied that the voice of the House of 
Representatives was at least as potential as that of the Senators ; 
and it was not supposed that the House would suffer a fraud so 
glaring as this to be thrust down the throat of the country 
“against the stomach of its sense.” But if the two bodies would 
declare inconsistent results of the count, and proclaim the election 
of different Presidents, a state of things might come which would 
subject our institutions to a strain severe enough to endanger them 
greatly. It was in these difficult circumstances that a mixed 
commission ‘of fifteen was proposed, consisting of five Senators, 
five Representatives, and five Judges of the Supreme Court. The 
mode of appointing them made it certain that fourteen would be 
equally divided between the parties ; and as the fifth Judge would 
be named by the consent of his brethren on both sides, he might 
be expected to stand between them, like a daysman, with a hand 
as heavy on one head as the other. The Democrats consented to 
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this in the belief that no seven Republicans could be taken from 
the Court or from Congress who would swear to decide the truth 
and then uphold a known fraud; if mistaken in that opinion of 
their adversaries’ honesty, they felt sure, at all events, that the 
umpire would be a fair-minded man. They were bitterly disap- 
pointed ; the Commission went eight to seven for the Great Fraud 
and all its branches ; for fraud in the detail and in the aggregate ; 
for every item of fraud that was necessary to make the sum total 
big enough, — eight to seven all the time. 

We must look at the state of the case as it went before the 
Commission. Tilden and Hendricks had 184 electoral votes clear 
and free of all dispute, one less than a majority of the whole num- 
ber. They also had in Louisiana eight, and in Florida four, ap- 
pointed by the people, but falsely certified to Hayes and Wheeler 
by the Governors. In Oregon they had one certified by the Gov- 
ernor, but against whom a popular majority had been cast for an 
ineligible candidate. To elect Hayes it was necessary that each 
and every one of these thirteen votes should be taken from Tilden 
and given to Hayes. As this required many distinct rulings based 
upon contradictory grounds, the path of the Commission was not 
only steep, but crooked. 

The great and important duty cast upon the Commission by a 
special law and by a special oath of each member was to decide, in 
the case of contested votes from a State, “ whether any and what 
votes from such State are the votes provided for by the Constitution 
of the United States, and how many and what persons were duly 
appointed electors in such State.” It is not denied that the sole 
power of appointing electors for the States of Louisiana and Florida 
is in the people. It was then and still is an admitted fact that the 
people had exercised the power of appointment in the prescribed 
and proper way; they did duly make an appointment of electors, 
and their act was duly recorded, and so made a perpetual memory. 
This thing was not “done in a corner” ; it was “seen and known 
of all men.” That each of the two States named had duly 
appointed Tilden electors at a regular election called for that pur- 
pose on the 7th of November, in pursuance of law, was a part of 
their history as much as the fact that they were States of the 
Union. All the members of the Commission knew it as well as 
they knew the geographical position of Tallahassee or New Or- 
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leans. It needed no proof; but if specific evidence had been 
required, there was the record, from which the truth glared upon 
them as clear as the sun. They shut their eyes upon the record, 
and refused to see “how many and what persons were duly ap- 
pointed electors” by the people, but listened eagerly to the evi- 
dence (aliunde though it was) which showed “ how many and what 
persons” had been designated by the returning officers. It was 
ultimately held (eight to seven) that the appointees of the Returning 
Board were duly appointed, and the appointees of the people were 
unduly appointed. Did the Eight suppose that the legal power to 
make such an appointment was vested by law in the Returning 
Boards? Did they think it was not vested in the people? No, 
that is impossible. But they may have conscientiously believed 
that the interest of their faction would be well served by Hayes’s 
election. They may have been prompted by a virtuous admira- 
tion of carpet-bag government, and were sincerely anxious to save 
it from Tilden’s reform. 

But this decision in favor of fraud which so shocked the com- 
mon sense and common honesty of the nation was not made with- 
out some attempt to justify it. The Eight gave reasons so many 
and so plausible that Kellogg and Wells must have chuckled 
with delight when they heard them. One argument very se- 
riously urged was that it would be troublesome, and require a 
great deal of time, to ascertain who was duly appointed by the 
people. It was much easier to accept the false vote and say 
no more about it. To decide how many and what persons got 
certificates from the Returning Board was a short and simple pro- 
cess; but to push the inquiry behind that, — to inquire whether 
the certificate was honest, to look for the evidence which would 
show who were duly appointed, — hic labor hoc opus est. The 
Seven reminded the Eight, but reminded them in vain, that the 
due appointment which nobody in the world, except the people, 
had the least right to make was the very thing which they were 
there to find out ; and they could not be excused from a duty to 
which they were pledged and sworn by the mere inconvenience of 
performing it. Besides, the Eight knew very well that there was 
no difficulty in it; it was but looking at the record of the appoint- 
ment as the people made it up; they could read it as they ran; the 
truth was plainer than the lie; the honesty of the case was as 
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easily seen as the fraud. But no persuasion could influence them 
to cast even a glance at the actual appointment. What did they 
think this Commission was made for? Why was this great com- 
bination of learning and statecraft set up? According to the 
Eight its sole purpose was, not to determine any matter in dispute 
between the parties, but merely to declare that the Returning 
Boards had certified for the Hayes electors; which everybody 
knew already and nobody ever denied. If its object was what the 
law said, —to decide who were duly appointed, — then the Eight 
succeeded in making it merély a splendid abortion, because, among 
other reasons, it was too much trouble to make it anything else. 

But the Commission, following the lead of counsel for Mr. 
Hayes, insisted that the certificate of the proper State officer ought 
to be regarded as conclusive evidence of the appointment made by 
the people. It is undoubtedly true that the State has a right to 
speak on this subject through her own organs, and when she does 
so speak, her voice should be regarded as true. But what officer 
is her proper organ? The Governor being her political chief, and 
his certificate being required by act of Congress, it would not have 
been unreasonable to hold that it was conclusive unless tainted 
with fraud. The Hayes electors had the executive certificate in 
Louisiana and Florida, and this in regard to those States gave the 
Eight a great legal advantage. But they threw it away, abandoned 
the attestation of the Governor as worthless, claimed no faith or 
credit for it, and pronounced it open to contradiction, no matter how 
honestly it may have been given. What was the meaning of this 
phenomenal ruling which apparently opened the door of investiga- 
tion even wider than the Democrats asked ? It was understood by 
everybody. The Commission was hedging for Oregon. The Eight 
were reaching across to the Pacific for the one vote there, which 
was just as important as the twelve on the Gulf of Mexico. 

But having gone behind the Governor’s certificate for the sake 
of correcting errors, could there be any possible justification for 
stopping before the truth was reached? If the head of the Com- 
monwealth, whose attestation is required by Federal law, went for 
nothing whenever it was contradicted, how could the conclusive- 
ness be asserted of a paper made by subordinate officers unknown 
outside of the State and powerless even by the local Jaw to make a 
certificate of more than prima facie validity? Yet the Electoral 
Commission (eight to seven) decided that the Governor’s certificate 
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might be set aside for a mere mistake of law or fact, while that of 
the Returning Board would stand, though known to be founded on 
falsehood and saturated all through with corruption. . 

The unvarying preference of the eight Commissioners for the 
false over the true becomes very striking at this point. When 
they got behind the Governor’s papers, they found lying aliunde 
two other sets of documents, one of which was a record of the 
actual appointment made by the people, the other was a mere fab- 
rication of the Returning Board without any semblance of truth ; 
they embraced the latter with all the ardor of sincere affection, 
and rejected the former with all possible marks of their dislike.* 

To give the decrees of the Returning Boards the conclusive effect 
claimed for them, it was necessary to hold that they were legally 
invested with judicial powers, and that their jurisdiction, whether 
rightly or erroneously exercised, was absolute over the whole sub- 
ject-matter. In Florida the statute which creates the Board gave 
it nothing except ministerial powers, and the Supreme Court of 
hat State solemnly pronounced its c!aim of judicial authority to be 
altogether unfounded. But the Electoral Commission would not 
be influenced by either the written or the unwritten law. The 
Commission conceded to the Louisiana Board all the judicial power 
it needed to sanctify its disfranchisement of the people in the face 
of the Constitution, which expressly forbade it. This general juris- 
diction was not all they bestowed on those boards ; they declared 
in substance that it might be well exercised in particular cases 
where it was not invoked according to the law which gave them 
being, as, for instance, where a Louisiana parish sent up its return 
without a protest statement or affidavit. 





* The point contended for by Mr. Hayes’s counsel, and decided in their favor by 
the Commission, was that no evidence could be received except the report of the 
Returning Board as to the actual result of the election. The Commission positively 
refused the offer of Mr. Tilden’s counsel to prove the facts, and would not receive or 
look at the evidence showing that by the precinct and county certificates on which 
the Board acted the majority was for the Tilden electors. Yet the ‘‘ Congressional 
Record” of February 6, 1877, p. 29, represents that Mr. Hayes's counsel on the 
trial read to the tribunal several alleged computations of the vote cast at the elec- 
tion, to show that the Hayes electors had in fact the majority. These computations, 
so read, were taken from a report made to the House of Representatives by the Re- 
publican minority of its Committee. If this be true, then the Commission received 
evidence aliunde to bolster up the certificate of the Returning Board, while it refused 
to look at that which would have overthrown it by proving its entire falsehood. 
Mr. O’Conor thinks that this misrepresents the facts of the trial, and that it is an 
interpolation upon the record intended to pervert the truth of history. 
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The eight Commissioners did not stop there. They went much 
farther. They practically justified and sustained all the infinite 
rascality of the Returning Boards. They not only refused to take 
voluntary notice of the atrocious frauds perpetrated by them, but 
they excluded the proofs of their corruption which the Democratic 
counsel held in their hands and offered to exhibit. These Commis- 
sioners choked off the evidence, and smothered it as remorselessly 
as Wells and his associates suppressed Democratic returns. And 
this they put on the express ground that to them it was all one 
whether the action of these Boards was fraudulent or not. They 
would suffer no proof of corruption to invalidate the right claimed 
by a Hayes man to put in the vote of a State for his candidate. 

This monstrous and unendurable outrage was resisted to the 
utmost. All of the Seven implored and protested against it. 
Judge Clifford, the President of the Commission, laid it down as 
a maxim of the common law that fraud vitiates whatever it 
touches, and proved it undeniably. He might have proved more. 
It is not merely a maxim of the common law: it belongs to all 
countries and all ages; no code can claim it exclusively; it per- 
vades all systems of jurisprudence; it has its home in every honest 
heart ; it is the universal sentiment of all just men; it applies to 
all human dealings. Judge Field looked in the face of the ma- 
jority, and told them plainly that their disregard of this great 
principle was “as shocking in morals as it was unsound in law,” 
and added: “It is elementary knowledge that fraud vitiates all 
proceedings, even the most solemn; that no form of words, no 
amount of ceremony, no solemnity of proceeding, can shield it 
from exposure, or protect its structure from assault and destruc- 
tion.” But the Eight were as deaf as adders to the voice of reason 
and justice. They would not permit the Fraud to be assaulted, 
much less to be destroyed. They stood over it to shield it, protect 
it, and save it, interposing the broad egis of their authority to 
cover it against every attack. 

The Eight persistently denied their power or that of Congress 
to do what they were commanded by the law to do, — that is, 
decide who were duly appointed. They would only decide that 
certain persons were named as electors by a Returning Board. 
They would not understand that the appointment by the people 
might be one thing. and the action of the Returning Board an- 
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other, or that the latter, even as evidence of the former, was worth- 
less if it was fraudulent. 

They insisted that the Returning Board certificate must be 
received with all the honors; to question its verity would be 
usurpation upon State rights which they (the Eight) were most 
careful to preserve intact and unimpaired. “ But,” said they, “if 
a Returning Board behaves unfaithfully, the State herself, by her 
own authorities, must see to it and correct the wrong.” Thereupon 
came Florida, and showed that she had, in fact, made the correc- 
tion. All the departments of her government — her legislature, her 
courts, and her executive — had at different times examined and 
revised the action of her Returning Board; pronounced it false, 
fraudulent, and void; declared that the Tilden electors were duly 
appointed, and left the Hayes candidates without a shred of au- 
thority to vote for the State. There stood the State herself, up- 
right before the august Commission, with all the evidence in her 
hand, protesting against the fraud and demanding that no vote 
should be received except the vote of her own electors duly 
appointed by her people. But the Commission answered that 
under the circumstances of this case she had no right to defend 
herself against the fraud of a Returning Board any more than she 
had to be defended by the Federal authorities. Whatever she 
might do, or decide, or resolve upon, the Great Fraud was her 
master and she must submit. So it appeared, after all the fine 
speeches about State rights, that Florida had but one right, — the 
right to be cheated out of her vote by the same’ knaves who had 
already robbed her of her property. That right was sacred and 
intangible, and the Commission promptly pnt her in full posses- 
sion of it. , 

In the case of Florida there was one piece of evidence offered 
which not only commended itself strongly to the consideration of 
just men, but, being supported by certain artificial rules of plead- 
ing and practice it was expected to find acceptance in the narrow- 
est mind on the bench. This was the record of a judicial pro- 
ceeding commenced in a Florida court by writ of guo warranto at 
the suit of the State upon the relation of the Tilden electors 
against the Hayes electors. The parties came into court and 
pleaded, and the issae made between them was, whether one set 
or the other (the relators or the defendants) were duly appointed 
electors of President and Vice-President by and for the State of 
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Florida. Evidence was taken, the cause was debated by counsel 
on both sides, and after consideration it was adjudged by the 
court, against the defendants and in favor of the State, that the 
relators were duly appointed and the defendants not. This fact, 
thus determined by the court, was precisely the same fact after- 
ward controverted by the same parties before the Commission. 
When submitted to the latter tribunal, it was res judicata ; not 
only true, but fixed and settled beyond the reach of contradiction. 
The judgment was not impeached for fraud or reversed for error. 
It was in full force and virtue. It was not denied that the court 
which made the adjudication had entire and complete jurisdiction 
both of the subject-matter and of the parties. By all reason and 
all authority the Commission was bound to respect this judgment 
as conclusive evidence. But to have done this would have made 
Tilden President and defeated the purpose of all the frauds in 
Louisiana and Florida both. They did not do it; they allowed 
the judgment to have no effect at all. They but looked to see 
what it was and immediately swept it out of sight. They put it 
far from them, and then proceeded to pronounce a different judg- * 
ment, which suited the Hayes men better. How could they break 
all the bars of legal authority which fenced them about? What 
starting hole did they find to escape from the corner into which they 
were driven and penned up by the law of the land? We shall see. 

They said the judgment of the Court was too late ; it was pro- 
nounced after the Hayes electors had met and made out their votes, 
and sent them to the President of the Senate. Here were two sets 
of electors, each claiming the exclusive right to vote for the State, 
and both of them actually sent up their ballots. One of them was 
duly appointed, and had the authority claimed; the other set 
was necessarily composed of mere pretenders, who were not duly 
appointed, and, having no authority, their vote was a mere nullity. 
Which party was right, and which wrong? The conflict must be 
settled somehow. Where was the jurisdiction to determine it? 
Undoubtedly, and by universal admission, the power was in the 
courts of the State from which both claimants professed to derive 
their authority. The proper State court did determine it; but the 
Commissioners said that however competent the jurisdiction of the 
court, it was too late in making its decision, and then they pro- 
ceeded, in the exercise of a jurisdiction exactly similar, to decide 
the same questions of fact and law the other way. Now comes the 
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query: If the court’s decision was worthless because it was late, 
what was the value of the Commission’s judgment, which was 
LATER? The Eight did actually, not in words, but in substance and 
effect, give vent to the bald absurdity that it was too late in Jan- 
uary to decide the dispute in favor of Tilden, but not too late in 
February to decide it in favor of Hayes. 

Another thing they said: This judgment, though it proved the 
fact that the Hayes claimants were not duly appointed, and had no 
title to the office of electors, did not invalidate the acts previously 
done by them while they were de facto in the exercise of the powers 
they usurped. There is a just and necessary rule of law which 
declares that the validity of acts regularly done by an officer shall 
not depend on the title by which he holds the office. You may 
remove a sheriff by a guo warranto without destroying the titles 
of all who purchased land at his sales, or a judge without vacating 
his decrees, or a treasurer without saying that his payment of 
a public debt is not satisfaction; but where a person assumes a 
special authority to doa particular thing the validity of the act does 
depend on the authority to do it. This latter rule applies here. 
These electors claimed a right to vote for the State under a special 
appointment given them to do that one act. When a competent 
court adjudicated as matter of fact that the Hayes electors had 
no appointment, it was a logical and legal necessity which de- 
clared the unauthorized votes to be null and void. If this were 
not the principle, then any impostor, or any number of impostors, 
might send up their ballots, and one would be as good as another. 

But again, let it not be forgotten that the Tilden electors had 
also voted at the same time in the same way. Why did not this 
fact make as much weight for them as for the others? It will ex- 
cite the wonder of the world to learn that, in the opinion of the 
Eight, a person who voted under an appointment given him by the 
people according to law could not be even a de facto elector, but 
another person who had nothing to claim by except the false, fraud- 
ulent, and void declaration of a Returning Board was good de facto, 
if he was good for nothing else. This doctrine of de facto sanctifi- 
cation, saving acts which have no other “relish of salvation in 
them,” and making the votes of unauthorized men as good as if 
they came from persons duly appointed, cuts a great figure through- 
out the whole case. It is not applicable, but the Eight apply it 
everywhere, and, strange to say, they never use it when it does not 
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make in favor of some fraud or other. One who votes according 
to the public will of the State legally expressed through the ballot- 
boxes is de facto nothing. But if he was defeated or ineligible, he 
is de facto all he wants to be. One of the Hayes electors in Lou- 
isiana was a Federai officer ; his election was forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and he was not elected but beaten 
at the polls; de facto strained its utmost power on him, and pulled 
him through in spite of Constitution and people both. But his 
Democratic competitor, who had acted as an elector in the same way 
and to the same extent, was legally chosen by an overwhelming 
majority, and constitutionally eligible; therefore de facto could do 
nothing for him. 

In all the discussions of the subject the men disposed to favor 
the conspiracy professed a most profound veneration for the “forms 
of law.” This was the keynote struck at New Orleans by the vis- 
iting committee, and it is heard in every subsequent argument of 
counsel and commissioner on that side. It seemed to be understood 
among them that a formal cheat was perfectly safe from exposure. 
If the sepulchre was whited on the outside, it made no difference 
that it was filled with “corruption, dead men’s bones, and all un- 
cleanness.” No refuge of lies could be swept away, no hiding- 
place of falsehood could ever be uncovered, if it was built in the 
prescribed form. Only give it the legal shape and the overflowing 
scourge would be turned aside. But legal form, however valuable 
as a covering for fraud, was, in their judgment, no protection for 
truth or justice or public right. The will of Louisiana was pro- 
nounced at the election with all the solemnities required by the law 
of the State and of the United States. The appointment of the 
Tilden electors on the 7th of November was a perfectly legal piece 
of work; there was not a flaw in the record of it as it came from 
the hands of the appointing power. But it was looked on with 
perfect contempt. Neither the visiting committee nor the Hayes 
counsel nor the eight Commissioners bestowed on it any of their 
love. Their affections were otherwise engaged ; they gave the hom- 
age and devotion of their hearts to the beautiful regularity, the ex- 
quisite precision, with which the Returning Board compounded its 
false certificate. 

Another paradox of the Eight is curious enough to be noted. 
They declared repeatedly that they had no power to try a contested 
election case, and for that reason they would not look at the evi- 
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dence which showed what persons were duly appointed electors by 
the people. Now mark! The case was this. Each of those votes 
came accompanied by what was asserted to be proof that it was 
cast by electors duly appointed. The conflict was to be deter- 
mined by the verifying power which Congress unquestionably has, 
and which the Commissioners expressly assumed when they swore 
that they would decide who were duly appointed. To decide it 
one way or the other required precisely the same jurisdiction, and 
called into exercise exactly the same faculties. Yet they held that 
if they decided according to the truth in favor of the electors actu- 
ally appointed they would be trying a contested election; but if 
they decided in favor of the pretenders, who had nothing but a 
fraudulent certificate, they would not be trying a contested elec- 
tion; in other words, their jurisdiction was full and ample to de- 
cide it falsely, but wholly unequal to the duty of deciding it truly. 
Perhaps nothing shows more plainly the animus of the eight 
commissioners than the determination they made upon the case of 
Brewster, ineligible elector in Louisiana. Keep in mind that their 
defined duty was to decide who were duly appointed, and what 
votes were provided for by the Constitution, and think how they 
performed it in this part of the case. Brewster was not only de- 
feated at the polls like the rest; he was besides a federal office- 
holder, and the Constitution expressly declares that no such per- 
son shall be appointed an elector. But for the purpose of electing 
Mr. Hayes his vote was worth as much as all the others. To get 
that vote for their candidate they were required to go further than 
they went for any of the rest, and so they held: 1. That the 
certificate of the Returning Board was proprio rigore an appoint- 
ment. 2. That it was a due appointment, though corrupt and dis- 
honest. 3. That this was a vote provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, though the Constitution in plain words provided against it. 
After all, there was but one question before the Commission. 
Had the American people a right to elect their own Chief Magis- 
trate? They had the right. Their ancestors struggled for it long, 
fought for it often, and won it fairly. Being embedded in their 
Constitution, it cannot be destroyed except by a force strong 
enough to overthrow the organic structure of the government itself. 
Legislative enactments or judicial decisions are powerless either to 
strengthen or impair it. The legerdemain of law-craft, the catches 
VOL. CXXV.— NO, 257. 3 
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of special pleading, the snapperadoes of practice, do not help us 
to decide a matter like this. A great nation must not be impaled 
upon a pin’s point. Precedents which might bind a Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions determining the settlement of a pauper cannot tie up 
the hands of the Supreme Legislature defending a fundamental 
right of the whole people. When Grenville, in 1766, cited the 
authority of divers cases to show that America might be taxed 
without representation, Pitt answered: “I come not here armed at 
all points, with the statute-book doubled down in dog’s ears to 
defend the cause of liberty. I can acknowledge no veneration for 
any procedure, law, or ordinance, that is repugnant to reason and 
the first principles of our Constitution. I rejoice that America has 
resisted.” So spoke the defiant friend of our race in the presence 
of a hostile Parliament ten years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And now, after this long interval of time, we behold 
our greatest right, — the right on which all other rights depend, — 
successfully assailed in our own Congress with the same small weap- 
ons that Grenville used. If brute force had crushed it out, we 
might have borne the calamity with fortitude ; but to see it cir- 
cumvented by knavery and pettifogged to death, is too much to be 
endured with any show of patience. 

If the majority of that Commission could but have realized their 
responsibility to God and man, if they could only have understood 
that in a free country liberty and law are inseparable, they would 
have been enrolled among our greatest benefactors, for they would 
have added strength and grandeur to our institutions. But they 
could not come up to the height of the great subject. Party 
passion so benumbed their faculties that a fundamental right seemed 
nothing to them when it came in conflict with some argument sup- 
ported by artificial reasoning and drawn from the supposed analo- 
gies of technical procedure. The Constitution was in their judg- 
ment outweighed by a void statute and the action of a corrupt 

teturning Board. 

Let these things be remembered by our children’s children, and 
if the friends of free government shall ever again have such a con- 
test, let them take care how they leave the decision of it to a tri- 
bunal like that which betrayed the nation by enthroning the Great 
Fraud of 1876, 


J. S. BLack. 
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The War in the East. 


Art. II.— Tue War IN THE EAsrt. 


Ir has long been evident that the aggressive force of Moham- 
medanism is spent, and that in offensive war the individual 
bravery and tumultuous attacks of its followers can no longer 
make head against the military science and discipline of modern 
Europe. For years the Turk has been regarded as a “sick man,” 
on the bed of death ; and it is a common belief that the slow pro- 
cess of dissolution has been unduly prolonged by the anxious care 
of those who think less of the fate of the invalid than of the dis- 
position to be made of the ample possessions of the intestate. 
When Mohammed II. captured Constantinople, the spirit of the 
Crusades had disappeared, and the strength of Europe was so far 
away, and so fully occupied with other affairs, that no effectual 
and combined resistance was opposed to the victorious progress of 
the Osmanli. When Sobieski routed the army of Cara Mustapha 
under the walls of Vienna, the tide turned, and, although occasion- 
ally illuminated by brilliant victories, the path of the Turk has 
since then been backward towards the Bosphorus. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century a new Power appeared upon the stage. Soon after 
the battle of Pultawa Russia became involved in a war with Turkey, 
the result of which was not favorable to the former. A few years 
later war again broke out, and from that time forth wars suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid succession, the result being a gradual, 
but quite constant extension of the Russian territory towards 
Constantinople. 

Finally, at the close of the war of 1828 and 1829, Russia had 
extended her frontier to the Pruth and Lower Danube, and had 
gained the entire northern and eastern shores of the Black Sea, as 
far as Fort St. Nicholas, not many miles north of the mouth of the 
Tschorock. The main results of the Crimean War were to throw 
back her frontier from the Lower Danube, and the destruction of 
her naval power on the Black Sea. Within a century Russia has 
advanced her frontiers some four hundred and fifty miles towards 
Constantinople, about eight hundred and fifty miles towards Ber- 
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lin and Vienna, and about a thousand miles nearer to India and 
Persia. 

Amidst the vicissitudes through which Europe has passed since 
the fall of the first Napoleon the attention of her statesmen has 
been turned towards the East with ever-increasing anxiety and 
apprehension, Through the mists of diplomacy and the smoke 
of battles there has loomed upon the gaze of Western Europe thie 
form of a mighty colossus on her eastern borders. The terse proph- 
ecy of the Great Napoleon, that in fifty years Europe would be 
either Republican or Cossack, has seldom been absent from the 
thoughts of those who governed her. The existence and growth 
of the Cossack colossus were evident enough; the question has 
been, “ Are its feet of clay or of brass?” It is probable that 
prior to the war of 1828 the strength of Russia was overrated, 
while there was certainly a full appreciation of the baneful effects 
of her possible preponderance in the family of nations. Since the 
treaty of Adrianople the tendency of public opinion appears to 
have been to underrate Russia’s force; and since the treaty of 
Paris, not to give sufficient weight to the internal changes which 
are modifying the whole law of her being, and must eventually 
alter her relations with the rest of the world. 

The Russian troops of to-day differ widely in number and effi- 
ciency from those who crossed the Balkan with Diebitsch, or 
assaulted Akhaltzik under Paskévitch, or even from those who 
fought in the Crimea. Of late years every effort has been made 
to raise the tone and increase the efficiency of the Russian army ; 
with what result we shall soon know. The emancipation of the 
serfs and the introduction of universal liability to military service 
are immense strides in the path of progress; and he who would 
measure the power or predict the influence of Russia in any 
quarter must now take into account these two great measures, 
with all their direct and indirect results of instruction, individu- 
ality of action, etc. It may still be true that Europe is to be 
Republican or Cossack ; but it is not alone the Republican of the 
time of Napoleon who has changed; the Cossack has changed as 
well, and from the ignorant and brutalized serf of a despot, he is 
becoming an intelligent and active member of a community, slowly 
and surely advancing beyond the control of arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible force. 
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Those who dread and those who desire the growth of Russian in- 
fluence must alike remember that the Russia of the future will be 
a very different nation from the Russia of the past or of to-day. 
Even when under the sternest despotism, Russia has always pos- 
sessed some gerins of free institutions and of representative govern- 
ment; as, for example, in the government of villages in civil life 
and in that singular military institution known as the Artel. So, 
also, in the well-known words of one of her nobles, who, drawing 
a poniard from his belt, exclaimed, “ This is the constitution of 

tussia!” she has ever had a constitution, — such as it was. It is 

clear enough that, as the children of the former serfs become edu- 
cated and civilized by contact with the world, a real constitution — 
in the true sense of the word — must erelong be given to or 
seized by them. The serfs were not of an inferior race, but were 
capable of improvement and civilization, and the doubt is not as 
to whether Russia will eventually receive a constitutional gov- 
ernment, but only as to the means by which that end is to be 
reached, — whether by quiet and gradual methods, or through vio- 
lence, and the horrible upheavals of socialism and communism. 
Should the successors of the present Emperor display the same 
excellent qualities that he has, there can be little doubt that the 
great end will be reached without convulsion. 

There are vast differences between the inhabitants of the three 
great divisions of the Old World. The habits, intellect, religious 
sentiments, the civilization of Europe are totally unlike those of 
Asia, while the Africans are entirely different from and vastly infe- 
rior to both the others. As in nature sharp lines of demarcation 
are rarely found, but widely differing objects are usually connected 
by intermediate types, blending into each other by imperceptible 
degrees, so it happens that Russia is the connecting link between 
Europe and Asia. Possessing many of the qualities of Europeans, 
and an aptitude for their civilization, the Russians have at the 
same time many Asiatic characteristics, and possess a peculiar 
facility for conquering and assimilating to themselves the purely 
Asiatic countries. They have much of that Asiatic mystery and 
finesse which prompts them to veil their movements and designs in 
a secrecy which stimulates the curiosity of interested observers, 
while it often leads them to exaggerated conclusions as to the 
power and designs of this modern sphinx. 
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Claiming the position of head of the Greek Church, Russia has 
long been suspected of seeking to restore, for her own advantage, 
the faded glories of the Empire of Byzantium. Cut off from the 
open highway of the ocean by the rigorous winter of the North, 
and to the south by a closing of the Bosphorus almost as effectual 
as when, in prehistoric times, no Bosphorus existed, she has been 
suspected of the design of forcing her way to the sea, and thus 
gaining a free and untrammelled outlet for the productions of the 
vast region she controls. Could we for a moment imagine our 
Atlantic ports hermetically sealed by ice during the greater part of 
the year, and the Lower Mississippi under foreign rule, we might 
perhaps be able to answer the question as to how long we would 
permit the control of New Orleans by another Power. 

These dual qualities of Russia,— half European, half Asiatic, — 
the secrecy and mystery of her movements, her diplomatic astute- 
ness, and the self-evident fact that to gain a secure outlet to the 
sea is a necessity for her existence and progress, probably suffice 
to explain the distrust with which she is regarded by many Euro- 
peans. Another point to which sufficient weight has not always 
been given is, that Russia is in direct contact with the Turks, both 
in Asia and Europe. The Asiatic, the Moslem, is an interloper in 
Europe. He fought his way thither at a time when the power of 
the Crescent and the warlike enthusiasm of its followers were at 
their height; when Christian Europe was too disunited to repel 
him. But he is none the less an interloper still; a foreigner whose 
existence as a governing power in Europe is in every sense preju- 
dicial; for he has in no sense become Europeanized. There is no 
possibility of Moslem and Christian living together in harmony in 
Europe under Moslem rule. The question is not whether the Turk 
shall be driven out, but what shall be done with his country when 
that is accomplished. Hence the jealousy with which Russian 
movements are regarded. 

Our readers are familiar with the cireumstances which led to the 
existing war between Russia and Turkey. It is not within the 
scope of our intention to discuss the long negotiations and per- 
sistent efforts on the part of Europe through which they vainly 
sought to procure for the Christians in European Turkey the bless- 
ings of security for life and property. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the question as to who is right and who wrong; it 
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will suffice to accept the situation, and endeavor to throw what 
light we can upon the forces of the combatants, and the nature of 
the theatre of war, so that we may from time to time describe 
intelligibly the operations of the war as it progresses. 

It is not easy to ascertain with accuracy the population of the 
Turkish Empire; but, omitting Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, as not 
to be depended upon for any considerable assistance, also Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Montenegro, there will remain not much over 
30,000,000 for the available population ; and if we further deduct 
the Christians and Jews of Turkey in Europe, there will not remain 
more than 24,000,000. It must also be remembered that there are 
some three and a half millions of Christians in Asiatic Turkey. 

On the other hand, Russia, omitting Siberia and the other Asiatic 
dependencies, except the trans-Caucasus, has a population of some 
77,000,000. 

The financial condition of neither country is good, but Russia is 
less dependent upon foreign countries for supplies, and therefore 
better able to bear the strain of a long war, especially when the 
hearts of the people are in it. 

The Turkish regular army consists of some 150,000 men, sup- 
ported by perhaps some 200,000 trained Redifs, or reserves, and 
about 80,000 other Redifs whose term of service in the reserve has 
expired. 

Habitually the regular army is divided into five corps, of which 
one is stationed at Constantinople ; one in Roumelia, headquarters 
at Monastir; a third in Anatolia, headquarters at Erzeroum ; the 
fourth in Irak, headquarters at Bagdad; the fifth in Arabistan, head- 
quarters at Damascus. Each corps is commanded by a Mushir, or 
Marshal. From the nature of the case it is impossible to concen- 
trate all the regulars and their reserves on the Danube and near 
Erzeroum ; considerable bodies must be left in Constantinople, on 
the frontiers of Greece, Montenegro, and Servia, also in Syria and 
on the Persian frontier. 

In addition to the regulars and their reserves, there is always 
available a large force of irregulars, known by the name of Baschi- 

sazouks, etc. Some of these men, if well armed, would do good 
service in the defence of fortified positions, and as light troops 
covering the movements of an army ; but they cannot be relied upon 
in the open field against regular troops. Within the last few years 
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the Turks have purchased large quantities of breech-loading rifles, 
metallic cartridges, and other ordnance supplies, so that they are 
well provided, for the present at least, in these regards. It is un- 
derstood that they have armed their field batteries largely with the 
Krupp breech-loading steel gun. The Turkish fleet numbers more 
than twenty respectable ironclads, many of which are of English 
construction, beside light-draught vessels for river service. It is not 
probable that the Turkish army is in a high state of efficiency, 
judged from the European point of view; but the men are brave, 
and will always fight well. In the defence of fortresses and in- 
trenched positions they are admirable, and they fight well enough 
in the open field until discouraged by reverses, when they are apt 
to lose confidence, as was the case in the latter part of the cam- 
paign of 1829, after the battle of Kalewtcha. 

Under the new organization the armed force of Russia is to con- 
sist of about a million and three fourths of men; but suflicient 
time has not yet elapsed to bring the present system fully into play, 
so that the number of instructed men now available must fall con- 
siderably short of the ultimate strength. In 1873 competent Ger- 
man judges were of the opinion that Russia could then bring into 
the field, for offensive operations, 534,000 infantry, 92,500 cavalry, 
and 1,572 guns; leaving a reserve of 83,500 combatants, exclu- 
sive of the reserve squadrons, batteries, and cadres of the “ instruc- 
tion troops,” of the garrison troops (20,000 infantry and 50,000 
artillery) in the fortifications and militia. 

Glancing hastily at the new organization, we may be able to form 
an approximation to the number of troops now available. 

The normal effective peace establishment is 750,000 men. The 
infantry portion consists of three divisions of guards, four of gren- 
adiers, and fifty of the line; in all, twelve regiments of guards, 
sixteen of grenadiers, and two hundred of the line, each regiment 
having three service battalions of four line and one rifle company 
each. The infantry regiment is a little over 4,000 men. The cav- 
alry consists of eighteen divisions, each having three regiments of 
regular cavalry and one regiment of Cossacks. Cossack regiments 
are also attached to the headquarters of the infantry divisions. 
The field artillery consists of fifty-seven brigades of foot artillery, 
each having five batteries of eight guns each, and one battery of 
Gatlin guns. The field-guns are rifled breech-loaders, of 9-pounder 
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and 4-pounder calibres. The eighteen brigades of horse artillery 
are armed with the 4-pounder guns. 

The normal organization of the active army is into eighteen or 
nineteen army corps of three divisions each. 

All the special services, such as the engineer troops, hospital corps, 
railway detachments, telegraph corps, etc., are fully and admirably 
organized. 

The contingent of conscripts for 1873 was about 150,000, and 
not far from the same for each year since then. If then the state- 
ment already given, that in 1873 Russia had over 650,000 men avail- 
able for offensive operations be correct, she must now have more than 
a million of trained soldiers at her disposal. The infantry and cav- 
alry are well armed with the Berdan breech-loader, now made in 
large quantities in Russia. The lance has been taken away from 
all or most of the cavalry, and they are to a great extent trained 
to fight on foot. 

The tactics of the infantry have been altered to meet the changes 
in modern warfare, and it is believed that the army is in every re- 
spect far more efficient than at the time of the Crimean War. In 
one most important respect there has been a vast change for the 
better since the fall of Sebastopol, and that is in regard to railways. 
At that time the only railways in Russia were those from Mylowitz 
to Warsaw, and from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The difficulties 
and losses arising from the transportation of troops and supplies 
to the Crimea were far greater than those resulting from the action 
of the allies. At the present time the railway system is well ad- 
vanced towards completion, and affords facilities for the movement 
of troops and supplies to the most important points of the Empire. 
It is not saying too much to assert that, had the present railway 
system been in operation in 1855, the siege of Sebastopol would 
have been impossible. 

In the present war, as was the case in 1828 and in 1855, opera- 
tions are conducted upon two distinct and distant theatres, — 
Turkey in Europe and the eastern part of Asia Minor. These 
must be described separately. 

First let us touch upon the main topographical features of Turkey 
in Europe. Referring to any good map of that region, the first thing 
that strikes the eye is the river Danube. We are concerned with the 
portion of the river below where it breaks through the mountains 
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at the Iron Gates, near Orsova. Under existing circumstances this 
river is the first Turkish line of defence. Below the Iron Gates the 
Danube, except when divided by islands into several arms, is no- 
where less than nine hundred paces in width, often more than double 
that. In places it is from seventy to eighty feet deep, often shal- 
lower, but always a deep river, nowhere fordable. There is only one 
place, at Tuldscha, where « sandbar reduces its depth so much as to 
render a pile-bridge practicable ; at all other points bridges must be 
supported upon boats. The current averages about two and one half 
miles per hour. As a rule the right, or Turkish, bank commands 
the left bank, which is often marshy to the water’s edge. The 
points suitable for crossing large bodies of troops are few, and are 
generally covered by fortifications on the Turkish bank. 

Of these works, the most westerly of any importance is Widdin. 
This is a town of considerable size and importance, on the right 
bank of the river; it is well fortified, and contains extensive 
military establishments. Kalafat, on the opposite bank, formerly 
served as its téte de pont, but is now in possession of the Rou- 
manian troops,—a great advantage for the Russians. Below 
Widdin there are small works at Lom and Orsova. Nikopoli is 
a place of more importance; the Osma River here enters the 
Danube from the south, and the Aluta from the north. This is 
a possible point of crossing for the Russians. At Sistova is an- 
other small work. Still lower down is the important fortress ot 
Rustchuk, which is well fortified ; opposite to this, but at long range, 
is Giurgevo. At Rustchuk is the terminus of the railway from 
Varna. About twenty-five miles below Rustchuk is Turtukai, which 
has been strengthened of late years. Here is one of the most 
advantageous crossings of the Danube from the north. The river 
is here 995 paces wide, the banks, on the left side, firm and 
always passable. The river Dombrowicza here enters the Danube 
from Bucharest, and affords great facilities for collecting bridge 
materials. Next below is the strong fortress and intrenched 
camp of Silistria, so well known from its admirable defences in 
1828 and 1855. Hirsova is a smaller work, covering a very im- 
portant point for crossing the river. 

Some forty miles below is Brailov, now in the hands of the 
Russians, and at some little distance from it, on the Turkish side, 
the fortification of Matchin. Galatz, Reni, and Ismail are all in 
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the hands of the Russians. Tuldscha and Satunovo, though small 
works, are important as covering good crossing-places for the Rus- 
sians. A few words are necessary in regard to Roumania. 

This principality may be roughly described as bounded by the 
Carpathian Mountains, the Danube, and the Pruth. The general 
direction of the Carpathians is parallel to the two rivers, and the 
average height of the chain is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, some peaks 
attaining an elevation of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. From the 
main range spurs project towards the Danube and the Pruth, but 
below Widdin they sink into a broad plain before reaching the 
Danube, whose northern bank is very low, usually consisting of 
marshes and morasses. The plain of Roumania is exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The roads are very bad in wet weather, and from the 
marshy nature of the northern bank the problem of throwing an 
army over the Danube is difficult of solution. 

The only main railway of this region is that from Lemberg 
in Gallicia through Galatz, Brailov, and Busco to Bucharest, whence 
one branch leads to Rustchuk and Varna, another to Krachova 
and Zernetz. From the same main line a branch leads through 
Jassy to Kischenev and the southern system of Russian railways. 
South of the Danube, and at an average distance of some sixty 
miles, the Balkan range extends eastwardly from Albania to 
Cape Emineh on the Black Sea. This is the second line of de- 
fence for the Turks. Between it and the Danube lies Bulgaria, 
of so much interest as having been the cause, and now about to be 
the theatre, of the war. At Rassova the Danube, in its course to 
the sea, turns sharply to the north; and just at this point com- 
menced Trajan’s wall, which extended to Kostendji on the Black 
Sea. 

The peninsula north of Trajan’s wall and between the Danube 
and the Euxine is known as the Dobrutscha. The northern part 
of this district is broken by the mountains of Matchin, Betschepta, 
and Baba-Dagh ; towards the south the surface is hilly and undu- 
lating, and of no great elevation. The soil is sandy, underlaid by 
limestone, and the interior valleys are destitute of springs and 
streams, so that no water is to be procured except from a few deep 
wells. The population is scanty. From these causes the region 
is a barren waste, affording no supplies except pasturage, and 
even this fails at midsummer. 
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The portion of the Bulgarian plain between Trajan’s wall and 
3azardjik is quite as desolate, and as destitute of wood and water, 
so that troops marching through the middle of this desert must 
contend against the total absence of the necessaries of life during 
a march of about one hundred and twenty miles. The rest of the 

sulgarian plain, between the Danube and the Balkan, is very dif- 

ferent. The soil is a rich loam, and in the wet season wellnigh 
impassable. The roads are bad, and there are no bridges, except 
such as may have been constructed of late years on the main roads 
through Shumla and Varna. In the winter there is much snow; 
the summers are hot, the autumns dry. Until the early summer 
the ground is everywhere carpeted with verdure ; the slopes of the 
valleys are covered with trees, the streams bordered by green 
meadows ; and wherever cultivation extends there are abundant 
crops of grain. In the autumn vegetation withers, and water is 
scarce. The population is crowded into large villages, where there 
are abundant stores of provisions. The inhabitants are agricul- 
tural and pastoral. The towns are either on the Danube or at the 
foot of the Balkans. In the former the Moslems, in the latter the 
Christians, predominate. The Bulgarians are industrious; they 
are inclined towards the Russians by their Sclavonic origin and 
Greek faith, and hate the Turks, who have so long plundered and 
oppressed them. The only railways in Bulgaria are the short lines 
from Kostendji to Rassova, and from Varna to Rustchuk. Once 
across the Danube, the Russians are masters of Bulgaria to the 
Talkan range, except the ground covered by the fire of the for- 
tresses and intrenched camps. 

To hold Bulgaria the passes of the Balkan must be secured ; to 
dictate peace in Adrianople or Constantinople, these passes must 
be carried and traversed. So that, when they have overcome the 
difficulties of the Danube, the Russians next find the Balkan 
athwart their path. At its western extremity the Balkan unites 
with the range traversing Albania and Dalmatia, and connects with 
the mountain system of Herzegovina and Servia; near Sophia it 
sends out to the north an offshoot which connects it with the Car- 
pathian range, and it is through this offshoot that the Danube 
forces its way at the Iron Gates. The greatest elevation of the 
main Balkan range is to the west of the sources of the Jantra and 
Tundscha, that is, west of Kassanlik and Tirnova, where the summits 
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are covered with snow until midsummer. Thence to the sources 
of the Kamtschik the elevation is not over 5,000 feet, and farther 
east not more than 4,000 feet. The prevailing character of the 
range is that of richly wooded round hills; it is only in the val- 
leys that masses of rock are found. The southern slope is by far 
the most steep. On the northern side is a parallel range of foot- 
hills, differing much from the main range. These foot-hills are 
of limestone, with flat tops, often falling off at the sides in per- 
pendicular walls from 100 to 200 feet in height, and forming 
singular defiles. Towards the bottom of the valleys the face of 
rock slopes more gradually as it descends. The hill-tops are not 
easily accessible, and are covered, not withthe magnificent trees 
of the main range, but with dense brushwood. For long distances 
from the foot of the lower range the plain is covered with an 
undergrowth of oak, which renders the movements of masses of 
troops across the country difficult and almost impossible. The 
idea, in former times, that the Balkan was impassable arose not 
so much from the height and inherent difficulties of the range as 
from the fact that no really good roads existed, and that within a 
distance of five or six marches many small difficulties were accumu- 
lated which had to be overcome by all the troops in succession. 
The space at our disposal will permit only a brief mention of the 
most important passes across the Balkan range. 

The most westward are in the vicinity of Sophia, where two main 
roads cross the mountains. One comes from Ukschub, where 
roads unite from Montenegro, Herzgovina, Bosnia, and Servia, 
and passes through Dubnitza to Tatar-Basardschyk; the other 
comes from Sophia, where the road from Belgrade and Nisch unites 
with that from Widdin, aad also leads to Tatar-Basardschyk ; 
thence the united roads lead to Adrianople and Constantinople. 
Sarimbeg, about twelve miles west of Tatar-Basardschyk, is the ter- 
minus of a railway through Adrianople to Constantinople, with a 
branch to Enos on the 2gean Sea. These passes present compara- 
tively few natural difficulties; the roads have been improved and 
fortified of late years. The next important pass is that through 
which the road from Tirnova to Kassanlik and Adrianople is con- 
structed. Another road leads from Tirnova by Seldino and Jamboli 
to Adrianople; this road is connected by a branch with Kasan and 
Karnabad, as well as with Aidos; the two last being important 
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strategical points. Karnabad is connected toward the north, by 
roads through Kasan with Tirnova on the one hand, and through 
Osmanbasar with Rustchuk to the left, and through Rasgrad with 
Turtukai on the right; to the south, roads lead to Adrianople, to 
Bourgas, and to Constantinople. Aidos is connected, towards the 
north, through Prawady with Shumla and Osmanbasar on the left, 
with Varna, Bazardjik, and Silistria on the right; while to the 
south it is also connected with Bourgas, Constantinople, and Adri- 
anople. Most of the roads through Karnabad and Aidos to Varna 
and Shumla have of late years been made practicable for artillery 
and fortified in the mountains. 

The most important Turkish fortresses in this region are Widdin, 
Rustchuk, Silistria, Shumla, and Varna. Were the Turks in con- 
dition to assume the offensive, Widdin would be of great impor- 
tance as facilitating their crossing the Danube, and gaining the 
rear of the Russian positions north of that river. Rustchuk and 
Silistria have already been alluded to; they were originally im- 
perfect works of masonry, which have from time to time been 
extended and strengthened by the addition of numerous earth- 
works. They are too strong to be taken by direct assault, unless 
by surprise, and must be attacked with heavy artillery, or masked 
by corps of observation. If simply held by garrisons, they can pro- 
duce little effect upon the general result of the campaign, except 
in rendering the passage of the Danube difficult in their vicinity. 
It can probably be assumed with safety that the Russians have 
suflicient force to mask them while operating elsewhere. Shumla 
is at the northern base of the foot-hills of the Balkan. The town 
is in a horseshoe, formed by projecting spurs of the hills, and the 
fortress has gradually assumed the dimensions of an intrenched 
camp. It does not directly close, or command by its fire, any pass 
over the Balkans, for troops in mass can march around and behind 
it in every direction. It is of great importance only when the 
strength of the army encamped within its lines is so great in rela- 
tion to the active columns of an enemy that the latter cannot leave 
a sutlicient force to mask it, while pursuing the chief objects of 
his operations. Varna is strong by its situation and by its exterior 
defences. It is important as controlling the terminus of a railway, 
as enabling the Turks to land troops and supplies in the rear of an 
enemy seeking to cross the Balkan from the north, and as being 
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the best harbor between the Balkans and the Danube. We shall 
have occasion to return to the subject of military operations in this 
quarter ; fur the present it will suffice to say that the first object 
of the Russians must be to obtain a secure footing south of the 
Danube, their second object must be to carry and securely hold a 
sufficient number of the Balkan passes. We must now turn to 
the more distant, but not less interesting theatre of operations in 
the direction of the Erzeroum. 

The main chain of the Caucasus Mountains, separating Europe 
from Asia, extends from Anapa, near the entrance to the Sea of 
Azof, in a southeasterly direction to Baku, in the Caspian Sea. 

It is with the country between this chain on the one hand, and 
the Murad branch of the Euphrates and Lake Van on the other; 
that we are now concerned. This is so completely a region of 
mountains and valleys that it would carry us far beyond our limits 
to attempt a detailed description ; it will only be practicable to 
give a clear idea of its main features, so that the general move- 
ments of the campaign may be understood. From a point on the 
Black Sea just south of Poti commences a range which extends a 
little south of east to the vicinity of Akhaltzik, and thence keeps 
on northeast until it unites with the main Caucasus range at Mount 
Velicti. The principal river of the basin thus formed is the Rion, 
which empties into the Black Sea at or very near Poti, where the 
railway to Tiflis commences and extends up the valley of the river, 
crossing the range just described near a little place called Suram. 
Kutais is the principal town in this basin, and is on a branch of 
the Rion. North of the latter is the Ingour River, and still farther 
north the Kodor, which may play important parts should the 
Turks be able to move in force from Sugkhum-Kalé. Near where 
the range last described turns to the northeast in the vicinity of 
Akhaltzik, and separated from it by the valley of the Kur, the 
Allaghez range commences, and extends southeast to the Blue 
Lake and beyond, uniting finally with the Ararat chain south of the 
Araxes. Between the Caucasus range and that of Allaghez is 
the great valley of the Kur, in which Tiflis is situated. The rail- 
way alluded to as extending from Poti up the Rion valley enters 
that of the Kur, after passing the mountains at Suram, and follows 
it to Tiflis. The chain of Ararat begins on the Black Sea near 
Fort St. Nicholas, and extends nearly east until it reaches a point 
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some twenty miles west of Akhaltzik, and thus far its crest forms 
the boundary line between Russia and Turkey. Thence the range 
turns west of south until it reaches a point some forty miles south 
of Erzeroum, where it turns nearly northeast to the vicinity of 
Kagazmin, thence south of east to Mount Ararat, whence it fol- 
lows the right bank of the Araxes for some distance, and then on to 
the Caspian. The region between the Allaghez and Ararat ranges, 
together with the western and southern slopes of the latter, make 
up the theatre of the operations now in progress. The northern 
part of the former region drains into the valley of the Kur, the 
southern portion into the valley of the Araxes, which finally unites 
with the Kur not far from where it empties into the Caspian. 
The Kur rises about thirty miles west of Kars ; its course is north- 
east, but very circuitous, through Ardahan, near Akhaltzik, around 
the northern end of the Allaghez, through Atshur to Gori, whence 
it turns southeast to the Caspian. Akhaltzik is about seven miles 
from the Kur, on the Poskow, a branch coming in from the west. 
Ahalkalaki is about thirty-five miles southeast of Akhaltzik, on 
the Toparawan, a branch coming in from the southeast. 

Some thirty miles or so northeast of Erzeroum a chain breaks off 
from the Ararat range, and extends northeast to the Allaghez ; this 
separates the upper waters of the Kur from those of the Araxes. 

The latter river rises some thirty miles south of Erzeroum, and 
follows the northern base of the east branch of the Ararat range, 
passing through Hassan-Kalé, Korassan, Kagizman, and near Eri- 
van, until it finally unites with the Kur. The principal branches 
which interest us are the Arpa, which rises where the lateral chain 
dividing the Kur from the head-waters of the Araxes and the 
Allaghez come together, and pursues a southerly course through 
Alexandropol, uniting with the Araxes about twenty miles east of 
Kagizman. The Kars River rises about twenty-five miles northeast 
of Hassan-Kal¢, runs northeast through and about eighteen miles 
beyond Kars, then turns to the southeast and unites with the Arpa 
about twelve miles below Alexandropol. 

The Tscorokh River rises in the Dumli-Dagh, in the Pashalic of 
Erzeroum, flows northeast through Baiburt, and finally north along 
the western base of the Ararat range, past Artwin, until it enters 
the Black Sea at Gunieh, a short distance west of Batoum. A 
branch of this river rises in the Ararat range, opposite the head of 
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the Kars River, and passes northwest through Bardees, Penjak, and 
Tausgerd to the main river; on an affluent of this branch, coming 
in from the south between the two places last named, is the im- 
portant point of Olti. 

The northern branch of the Euphrates, known as the Karu-su, 
rises in the Dumli-Dagh northwest of Erzeroum, runs from east to 
west through the plain of Ova, and then south into the Pashalic 
of Musch. Its course is slow and regular; the banks flat, and 
covered with bushes; throughout most of the year there are good 
pastures in its valley. 

The south branch of the Euphrates, the Murad, rises in the Ararat 
chain west of Mount Ararat, and traverses the Pashalic of Baya- 
zeth from northeast to southwest. The water is clear and good, 
abounding in fish, especially trout. At first only about thirty feet 
wide and from three to five feet deep, it is soon enlarged by its 
numerous affluents from the mountains, and upon entering the 
Pashalic of Musch has become a considerable streain. 

In the upper valley of the Murad are Toprakh-Kalé and Dija- 
din. This valley is closed to the east by a spur of the Ararat 
range. On the eastern slope of this spur rises the Maku, which 
empties into the Araxes; in the valley of the Maku is the fortress 
of Bayazeth. 

None of the rivers mentioned are navigable within the limits of 
the theatre of war; they are mountain-torrents, subject to great 
inundations during the melting of the snows and after heavy rains. 

The highest point of the Ararat range is the loftier peak of 
Mount Ararat ; only two other peaks rise into the region of per- 
petual snow. The range is usually covered with thick forests, in 
which snow often lies until midsummer. The mountains are diffi- 
cult and the passes few. The climate of the trans-Caucasus varies 
much ; in the valleys it is hot and often unhealthy, on the moun- 
tains and high plateaus it is cool and healthy. Many of the towns 
on the coast of the Black Sea are unhealthy in the extreme. 

The Pashalics of Akhaltzik, Kars, Bayazeth, Musch, Erzeroum, 
and Trebizonde are much more healthy than the Caucasus, and 
quite as productive. The regularity of the seasons in Kars, Erze- 
roum, and Bayazeth is equally favorable to the development of 
vegetable and animal life. By the side of the olive, vine, and 
almond are found the richest pastures and most fertile fields. Kars 
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with better cultivation would be the granary for all the surround- 
ing country, but the Pashalic of Bayazeth is under the best culti- 
vation. 

Prior to the Persian war of 1827, and the Turkish war of 1828-— 
29, the Allaghez range formed substantially the central Asiatic 
boundary of Russia; but by the peace of Turkmanchai the Persian 
boundary was carried to the Araxes, and the important position of 
Krivan gained. by the treaty of Adrianople the Turkish boundary 
was carried forward to its present position, and the important points 
of Akhaltzik, Abalkalaki, and Alexandropol (formerly Gumri) 
gained by Russia. These places, and Erivan, have been converted 
into strong fortresses and depots of supplies, and the roads leading 
through them to the front and rear, as well as those connecting 
them, have been made practicable for artillery and wagons. The 
railroad system of European Russia has been extended to within 
eighty miles of Tiflis, so that it is now entirely practicable to rein- 
force the armies of the Caucasus at short notice. 

It is now necessary to allude to the roads of the theatre of war, 
so far as we have any knowledge of them. 

The coast-road from Fort St. Nicholas to Batoum is practica- 
ble for wagons ; beyond that point to Trebizonde it is a mere path, 
unless recently improved. The road from Akhaltzik to Ardahan, 
sixty-five miles, winds through gently undulating and wooded hills 
until the Ulgar Pass is reached, about half-way to Ardahan ; here 
there is a steep ascent; hence to Ardahan and beyond the descent 
is easier. From Ardahan to Erzeroum, by way of Dadaschin, the 
Karatschli Pass, Olti,and Noriman, is one hundred and twenty-two 
miles. The Karatschli Pass leads over the main Ararat range, 
from the valley of the Kur to that of the Tchorokh; there are 
some steep places in this pass, but it affords the best communica- 
tion with Erzeroum, and is preferred by the inhabitants to the 
Saganlugh. It may be well to state that the portion of the Ararat 
range near the Karatschli Pass sometimes receives the name of the 
Karatschli Mountains, while the Saganlugh Pass, or rather Passes, 
give their name to the corresponding part of the Ararat range and 
spurs. These passes, and the mountains near by, are covered with 
dense forests of oak and pine, so thick that the snow remains late 
in the summer. They are intersected by rocky valleys with marshy 
bottoms. 
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From Alexandropolto Kars is about forty-three miles, by way 
of Kniss; from Kars to Kotanli is seventeen miles. From the 
latter point two roads lead across the Saganlugh and reunite near 
an old stone-bridge over the Araxes at Kerpi-Kev, or Kopri-Koi ; 
this is a well-preserved bridge of seven arches, attributed by tradi- 
tion to Darius Hystaspes. 

The Saganlugh forests, already alluded to,extend from the Kotanli 
base to the castle of Zevin, and from seven to fifteen miles on 
either side of the two roads. Deep and difficult ravines afford 
good positions of defence at almost every step. 

The left-hand road, called the Medjingherte road, first traverses 
Aspuga and the gorges of Delli-Musa-Perun, thence following the 
banks of the Khami torrent, it passes by the villages of Sarakamish, 
the gorges of Milli-Duz, the castle of Medjingherte, and the village 
of Khorasan to Kerpi-Kev, fifty-four miles. 

The right-hand, or Zevin, road passes through the villages of 
Kekutsch, Tchirikli, Kijil-Killissi, the castles of Zevin and Zaghin, 
and the village of Ardost, seventy miles. 

From Kerpi-Kev to Hassan-Kalé¢ is ten miles, thence to Erzeroum 
twenty-seven miles, making from Kars to Erzeroum one hundred 
and eight miles by Medjingherte, and one hundred and twenty-four 
miles by Zevin. From Kars to the foot of the Saganlugh the 
country is not difficult, and over the mountain-passes the difficulty 
in former times was less from the steepness of the slopes than 
from the marshes in the valleys, and the rocks and trees which 
narrowed the way ; these difficulties have probably been somewhat 
lessened of late years. 

From Ahalkalahi there is a mountain-road to Kars over the 
Ghegh-Dagh, fifty-two miles. From Ardahan to Kars there is a 
good road, fifty miles. 

From Sardar-Abad, near Erivan, there are two good roads to 
Kars, — one by Ketcheranka and Subotan, eighty miles; the other 
by Kaghizman, ninety-three miles. From Kaghizman there is a 
mountain-road by Getschevan to Hassan-Kalé. 

From Erivan one road by Katch-Gheduk, forty-three miles, and 
another by Zer-Gheduk, sixty-two miles, unite at Bayazeth: these 
roads are good, but lack wood and supplies. Through Bayazeth 
passes the great road from Tebriz to Constantinople, passing through 
Dijadin and Toprakh-Kalé, over the ridges of the Kosch-Dagh, 
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and through Deli-Baba to Hassan-Kalé and Erzeroum, one hundred 
and seven miles from Bayazeth. There is also a road from Toprakh- 
Kalé, through Melisgherd, Kniss, Mount Brigol, and Kuli to Erze- 
roum ; from Kniss a branch leads to Musch : these are good roads, 
with abundance of wood, water, and forage. 

From Erzeroum to Trebizonde by Baiburt and Gumisch-Khan is 
about one hundred and eighty miles: this road has long been a 
good one to Baiburt, but beyond was formerly very difficult even 
for pack animals ; it is probably in a better condition now. From 
Erzeroum by Baiburt and Kara-Hissar to Sivas, two hundred and 
sixty-six miles, or by Erzingan, two hundred miles; both these are 
good wagon-roads, and traverse a fertile and well-peopled country. 
The caravan route to Sivas passes through Ach-Kalé, and Kilkil 
Tchiftlilis, but is inferior to the other roads. About eighty miles 
from Sivas, at the village of Andnas, a road turns off to Tokat, 
eighty-seven miles, and thence to Samsun, one hundred and fifteen 
tiles ; this road is said to be practicable for wagons. There is also 
a road leading up the valley of the Tchorokh from Batoum, through 
Artwin, Kiskin, and Ispira to Baiburt. Near Kiskin this road 
sends off a branch to Olti, and a little higher up the valley two 
other branches to the southeast, which near Gertum intersect the 
direct road from Ardahan, through Olti, to Erzeroum, and by an- 
other parallel branch communicate directly with Erzeroum. 

The southern shore of the Black Sea is skirted by one or more 
parallel coast-ranges; the interior is made up of mountains, val- 
leys, and lofty plateaus, but nowhere west of Erzeroum are the 
difficulties in the way of an army so great as east of that point, and 
the country furnishes large amounts of supplies. Unless changes 
have been made very recently, the only fortified Turkish places of 
any consequence in the vicinity of the Ararat range are Kars, Ba- 
toum, Ardahan, Bayazeth, Erzeroum, Toprakh-Kalé, Hassan-Kalé, 
Artwin, and Olti. Of these Ardahan and Bayazeth have fallen al- 
ready ; Batoum is probably securely invested from the land side ; 
Erzeroum is weak, and will probably hold out no longer than the 
Turkish army is interposed between it and the Russians; Kars is 
strong, but is not likely to hold out long after the fall of Erzeroum ; 
the others are too insignificant to check the progress of the Rus- 
sians more than a few hours. 

A brief account of the operations of Marshal Paskévitch in this 
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quartcr, in 1828 and 1829, will be found interesting and instructive. 
In 1827, by a series of bold and able movements, he brought the 
Persian war to a close, and acquired for his country the important 
provinces of Erivan and Nakshivan. The outbreak of the Turkish 
war in the spring of 1828 found him ill prepared for offensive 
operations, and by no means entirely ready for the defence of the 
frontier. With consummate ability he prepared for the task be- 
fore him. The condition of the Caucasus was such that he was 
obliged to leave strong detachments to watch the native tribes 
and guard his communications; it was also necessary to observe 
the Persian frontier. Having provided for these necessities, he 
had remaining only thirty battalions, nine squadrons of regular 
cavalry, eleven regiments of Cossacks, and eighteen and a half bat- 
teries, of all kinds, for service on the Turkish frontier. He cor- 
rectly assumed that for both defensive and offensive operations the 
central line, from Alexandropol to Kars, was the most important. 
Therefore he posted in Imeritia, to guard his right and the ap- 
proaches by Batoum, a force of six battalions, one regiment of 
Cossacks, and sixteen guns; on his left, in Armenia, a force of 
three battalions, one Cossack regiment, and eight guns; at Nachi- 
schevan, on the Araxes, were posted two battalions, one regiment 
of Cossacks, and four guns. These, with other smaller detach- 
ments, reduced his force on the central line to some eighteen bat- 
talions, eight squadrons regular cavalry, seven and a half regiments 
of Cossacks, and fifty-six field-guns. These he posted in the early 
spring, so as to cover the defiles of Bordjom, Tschalki, and Ello 
Dara in the Allaghez range, and at the same time so that they 
could be rapidly concentrated at any desirable point; the mass of 
the force entered and occupied Alexandropol, then called Gumri. 
This force being entirely insufficient to operate upon Erzeroum, he 
limited his designs for the first campaign to gaining possession of 
the fortified places in the Pashalics of Kars and Akhaltzik, so as 
to throw the Turks back upon the Saganlugh and Karatschli 
Mountains. On the morning of the 14th June Paskévitch crossed 
the Arpa, about three miles from Alexandropol, with an effective 
force of 12,000 men, and fifty-eight field-guns; twelve siege-guns 
came up a few days afterwards. He had with him rations for 
forty days, 20,000 rounds of artillery ammunition, 1,845 wagons, 
and 2,250 pack-horses. On the 18th he reached the vicinity of 
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Kars ; on the 23d the artillery opened, and the place was carried 
by assault. Leaving a garrison at Kars, he moved on the 17th 
July upon Ahalkalaki, which he carried by assault on the 24th; 
on the 26th Hertwis fell into his hands. On the 16th August, 
after defeating a Turkish army beneath its walls, Akhaltzik was 
carried by assault, after a most obstinate resistance; Ardahan fell 
a few days after. During the winter the Turks made several at- 
tempts to retake the captured places, but were in every instance 
foiled by the energy and ability of the Russians. In 1829, being 
somewhat reinforced, Paskévitch concentrated his available force 
at Kotanli, on the 9th June. The Turks were intrenched in con- 
widerable force on the Medjingherte road, while the Zevin road 
was entirely free from their presence, although the intention of 
the Turkish general was to occupy it in strong force, but he had 
delayed carrying his purpose into effect. As soon as Paskévitch 
ascertained the state of affairs, he determined to throw the mass of 
his troops at once, by the Zevin road, upon Hassan-Kalé and Erze- 
roum, while a false attack was to be made by a small detachment of 
the intrenchments on the Medjingherte road. On the 13th he 
advanced in accordance with this design, and on the 27th occupied 
Erzeroum, having effectually defeated and outmanceuvred the 
Turks. He subsequently sent an expedition to Baiburt, under 
General Bursof. A Turkish force now advanced to this place, 
when Bursof marched out and attacked them near Chart ; here the 
tussians, greatly inferior in numbers, were repulsed, and Bursof 
killed. Upon this Paskévitch marched out from Erzeroum, at- 
tacked and carried the Turkish intrenched camps, and after several 
engagements completely dispersed them. He was prevented from 
marching to Trebizonde only by the great difficulties of the road. 
The peace of Adrianople soon put an end to operations in this 
quarter ; under that treaty the Russians retained Akhaltzik, Ahal- 
kalaki, Hertwis, and Gumri, and added much to their frontier on 
the Black Sea. 

During the Crimean War the only operation of importance in the 
quarter in question was the long siege of Kars; the operations of 
Omer Pasha from Sugkum-Kalé towards Kutais really produced no 
effect upon the result of the war. 

The permanent army of the Caucasus is not far from 130,000 
men, with 168 guns; add to this the Cossacks of the Kuban 
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and the Caucasus, and there will be nearly 170,000. Of course 
a certain portion of these troops are required to watch the 
disaffected natives; but, allowing for this, and considering the 
facilities for bringing up troops from other parts of the Empire, 
by rail or by the Caspian, it is quite evident that it should be 
an easy matter for the Russians to collect sufficient troops to 
render the success of their operations reasonably certain. It is 
evident that the first important object of the Russians in this 
quarter will be to gain possession of the Ararat range, with 
the adjacent valleys of the Tchorokh, and the upper part of the 
Murad Euphrates, together with Erzeroum and the roads leading 
thence. Their next object would probably be to gain possession 
of Van, Bitlis, and Musch, in order to control the southern part of 
Armenia, and protect their flank from the direction of Kurdistan ; 
while to the west they would probably move upon Trebizonde in 
one direction, and upon Erzingan or Sivas in the other. It is not 
probable that they have any present expectation of moving so far 
as Constantinople by the southern side of the Black Sea, but if suc- 
cessful in their military operations, it is not likely that they will be 
content with any acquisition of territory less than that including 
the Lower Tchorokh, Erzeroum, Musch, and Lake Van. The proba- 
bilities are that it is a part of their plan to gain actual possession 
of the region in question, before striking in Bulgaria the final blow 
which will force the Turks to agree to the conditions imposed by the 
victors. From the description of the country and roads already 
given, the Russian movements are clear enough. The main central 
column moving from Alexandropol marched directly upon Kars, 
Had the Turks attempted to maintain a position in front of that 
place, the roads-from Erivan and Ahalkalaki enabled the Russians 
to turn both flanks, and force them back upon and behind Kars. 
The column from Akhaltzik had for its first object the capture of 
Ardahan; that accomplished, this column could either move to 
reinforce the central column at Kars, or by Kiskin to the aid of 
the troops in front of Batoum, or by Olti direct upon Erzeroum, 
and thus turn all the positions of the main Turkish army between 
Erzeroum and Kars. The column near Batoum was probably in 

tended to isolate that place, so as to prevent an expedition moving 
up the Tchorokh to attack the rear of the Russians beyond Olti, and 
also to enable the Russians safely to send a column up the same 
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valley to assist in the attacks on Olti and Erzeroum; or, if that 
should be unnecessary, to assist in the ulterior operations by mov- 
ing direct upon Baiburt. The column from Erivan on Bayazeth was 
intended to protect the Russian left from the direction of Kurdis- 
tan; to aid, after passing Deli-Baba, in turning the positions on the 
Saganlugh, etc. ; to assist in the attack of Erzeroum, and finally 
to occupy Musch, Bitlis,and Van. The central column, after leav- 
ing a sufficient force to mask Kars, would move upon the passes of 
the Saganlugh, aided by the movements of the lateral columns. 

Unless the Turkish army is much stronger and better than there 
is any reason to suppose, it is more than probable that at an early 
day these combinations will result in the fall of Erzeroum. 

We will now give in a few words an outline of the Russian 
campaign in European Turkey in 1828 and 1829. Turkey hav- 
ing declared war before the close of 1827, Russia formally ac- 
cepted it on the 28th of April, 1828. The army of operations was, 
by the middle of the month, concentrated in Bessarabia under the 
command of Wittgenstein. It was composed of three army corps, 
the third, sixth, and seventh, not numbering more than 65,000 
effectives ; at a later period of the campaign it was reinforced by 
the second corps and a part of the Guards, about 32,000 men in 
all. The Russian plan of campaign was that the sixth corps should 
occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, and observe Widdin, Rustchuk,ete., 
while the seventh corps was to capture Brailov, and then cross the 
river to assist the third corps and cover its right flank. The third 
corps was to cross into the Dobrudscha, reduce the fortified places 
therein, and advance into Bulgaria. On the 7th May the advance- 
guard of the sixth corps crossed the Pruth at Skuljany, and entered 
Jassy on the 8th. 

The seventh corps and the mass of the sixth crossed the Pruth 
at Falschi and Waduhi on the 7th of May; and on the 12th the 
Cossacks, and on the 6th the sixth corps, entered Bucharest. The 
seventh corps occupied Galatz, and immediately invested Brailov. 
The latter place held out longer than was anticipated, and so great 
were the difficulties of constructing the approaches to the bridge 
over the Danube, that it was not until the 8th of June that the 
third corps effected its passage at Satunovo, near Isatcki. Dy the 
5th of July the Russians were masters of all the fortresses on the 
Danube below Silistria, and in possession of all the Dobrudscha to 
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Trajan’s wall. The army now advanced towards Shumla, sending 
a detachment to observe Varna. All attempts upon Shumla failed, 
as did the attack upon Silistria; and it was not until October that 
Varna fell. During the winter and spring the Russians received 
further reinforcements, and Diebitsch was placed in command. 
About the 10th of May the siege of Silistria was resumed by 
Diebitsch in person. There was at Prawady a Russian detachment 
intended to cover the communications between Varna and the 
force besieging Silistria. The Turkish commander now deter- 
mined to attack this force and threaten Varna, and for this pur- 
pose moved out from Shumla with 36,000 men. Diebitsch, aware 
of this, immediately took 20,000 men from the force besieging Si- 
listria, and placed himself at the village of Kalewtcha, not far from 
Shumla; and when the Turks, having failed in their designs 
against Prawady and Varna, passed by this place on their return 
to Shumla, he attacked and completely routed them. The siege 
of Silistria was now pushed, so that it surrendered on the 30th of 
June. Diebitsch now determined to leave troops in observation 
before Shumla, and with the remainder to cross the Balkan. About 
the middle of July the movement commenced. The disposable 
troops consisted of three army corps. The sixth corps, ten bat- 
talions, sixteen squadrons of regular cavalry, two regiments of 
Cossacks, and thirty-two guns, moved out from Varna towards 
Devna, and thence towards Bourgas. The seventh corps, ten bat- 
talions, two regiments of Cossacks, and twenty-four guns, towards 
Koprikoi, on the Kamschick, thence to Aidos. The second corps, 
seventeen battalions, eight squadrons, and thirty guns, was the re- 
serve, and moved by Jenibasar to support the other corps as might 
be necessary. On the ninth day from Shumla, after encountering 
very little opposition, the three corps were assembled south of the 
Jalkans at Rumilikoi, one hundred miles from Shumla. There was 
no longer any serious opposition, so that Diebitsch on the 19th of 
August arrived at Adrianople, whence he communicated with the 
tussian Mediterranean fleet at Enos on the Zgean Sea. Although 
the Russian army was reduced by disease and the casualties of ser- 
vice to a very small force, the firm attitude of Diebitsch so imposed 
upon the Turks that on the 14th of September the treaty of Adri- 
anople was signed, conceding all the demands of Russia. 
The Russian operations on the Danube during the existing war 
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are not yet sufficiently developed to admit of description or discus- 
sion. It can only be said that they have occupied the entire left 
bank of the Danube in large force, and that their crossing is 
delayed either to give full time for the occupation of Erzeroum, or 
to await the action of Greece and Servia, or by the condition 
of the roads and the floods in the river. However this may be, 
it is not probable that they have repeated the error of operating 
with an insufficient force. 

Not many months since we asked a veteran European diploma- 
tist what was the condition of the Eastern Question. He replied: 
“Ido not know. There is but one man in Europe who knows, 
and that is the man who controls the strongest and most numerous 
battalions the world has seen. Tell me what that man intends 
and I will tell you how the Eastern Question stands.” So we say 
to our readers that, so long as we do not know the intentions of 
Germany, so long as we are ignorant of the real understanding 
existing between the three great Empires, we cannot know the 
intentions of Russia, or predict the spread and results of the exist- 
ing war. Russia has not acted wisely if she has plunged into this 
war without being well assured of the support of Germany in cer- 
tain eventualities. Whatever Iussia’s real aims, — whether she 
intends to seize and hold Constantinople, or expects to make peace 
north of the Balkans,— she must, or at least ought to, carry on 
the war, so far as the Turks are concerned, precisely as if she 
intended to attack their capital both from the Danube and the 
Caucasus. The question as to the point in her course at which 
she will excite beyond endurance the susceptibilities of England 
and Austria, and what means will be at her disposal to meet their 
active hostility, she must have carefully considered and solved 
with certainty. It is unnecessary for us to consider these grave 
and important questions at present. But, as having a more im- 
mediate bearing on the war, it must be said that from day to day 
it becomes less improbable that Greece, Servia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina will, in addition to the gallant Montenegrins, take part in 
the struggle. If the hand of Austria be from any cause withheld, 
the situation would in this event become a complicated one for the 
Turks. Not only would it be necessary for them to maintain a 
considerable force in Thessaly, and on other portions of their 
western frontier, but there would probably enter upon the theatre 
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of operations a column composed of at least one Russian army- 
corps, supported by numerous auxiliaries from the districts we 
have named, which, moving by Sophia and Uksub upon Tatar- 
Basardjik, would completely turn the line of the Balkans. 

But we are too ignorant of the facts to venture upon hypotheses 
that may have no foundation. We cannot as yet even solve the 
question whether the delay of the Russians upon the Danube is 
brought about by causes we have already referred to, or by the 
indecision of their commanders. Before our next number appears 
events will have solved many of the questions which now perplex 
us. For the present we can only practise the adage of the Rus- 
sians, — “I sit upon the bank, and there I await the wind.” 

Geo. B. McCLELLay. 
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Art. III. — Firz-Greene HALLeECcK. 


On the 15th of May the first monumental statue of an American 
author was unveiled in the Central Park of New York. It is not 
a fortunate specimen of our native art. The posture is ungraceful, 
the face over-conscious to the verge of ostentation, and the general 
character of the figure is so theatrical that few of those who knew 
the poet will immediately recognize him. But the question of the 
artistic value of the work is subordinate to that of its place asa 
landmark in the history of our literature. Washington Irving, 
born in the first year of the nation’s independence, and first to 
represent the American people in letters throughout the world, 
still waits for commemoration in bronze or marble. Cooper, Poe, 
and Hawthorne, who, after him, have received wider fame and 
exercised a more distinct literary influence than any others of our 
departed authors, wear no honors save those bestowed upon their 
graves. Why should the first distinction fall upon Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, an author whose period ‘of activity was so brief, whose 
good works are so few, and whose name has scarcely passed beyond 
his country’s borders ? 

To answer this question fairly and satisfactorily, we are obliged 
to consider the poet’s character and personality, and the peculiar 
circumstances of his literary life. The latter have faded from the 
memory of the general public ; for every great political convulsion 
immediately throws the Past into sudden remoteness and indis- 
tinctness, by interposing a deep chasm between it and the Present. 
It is quite time that a history of American Literature — if only in 
its main outlines — should be written. The men who remember, 
clearly and intelligently, all the phenomena of our intellectual 
growth previous to the year 1830 are becoming few ; and to them, 
rather than to old newspaper-files, must we turn for the best knowl- 
edge of those early days. Halleck’s importance is at once per- 
ceived, if we project him against the background of his time. His 
position is almost that of the German poet, Gellert, — the first to 
sing a natural note, in a waste of dulness and imitation, and grow- 
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ing silent as he lived to be the contemporary of far greater men. 
Each of his lyrics came forth like a burst of light, because the 
poetic atmosphere was one of level gloom. He was the American 
twin-brother of Campbell, to whom, as a poet, he always felt 
nearest, yet whom he never imitated. He was cast in an indepen- 
dent mould; and it is not likely that, under other circumstances 
or with greater incentives to labor, his literary record would have 
been different in character. 

The vein of poetic genius in Halleck’s nature was wholly genu- 
ine, yet it was exceptionally quiet and undemonstrative. Its 
activity was less inherent in its substance than dependent on some 
external stimulus. For one who wrote so much and so fairly as a 
boy, his first flush of manhood and contact with life are surpris- 
ingly barren of verse. His friendship with Joseph Rodman 
Drake, which began about the close of the year 1813, and con- 
tinued until the latter’s death in 1820, was the spell which awoke 
his true powers, and gave him a swift and delightful fame. Drake 
was a born singer, — almost an improvvisatore,— whose imaginative 
faculty, although of rather flimsy texture, was always rapid, joyous, 
and infectious. He wrote in the ardor of his first conceptions, and 
seems to have rarely retouched or elaborated his work. Halleck, 
who, I suspect, composed more slowly, resembled Drake in the 
unstudied ease, grace, and sweetness of his lines. Before “ The 
Croakers ” and “ Fanny,” there was no American verse that was not 
either pompously solemn or coarsely farcical: hence this new foun- 
tain, wilfully casting forth its pure sparkling, capricious jets of song, 
was welcomer to the public than poetry can ever be again. If to 
readers of this day the sentiment may now and then appear con- 
ventional, or the humor dull, or the political allusions obscure, it 
must be remembered that Halleck was first read by a generation 
which had never before been refreshed by sentiment and humor 
and cleverness of allusion. The light abandon of his stanzas was 
as new as their racy local flavor. The mock American Muse 
seemed suddenly to have come down from her clattering cothurni, 
thrown away her grim Minerva-mask, and shown herself in young 
and breathing beauty, with the elastic step of a mountain maiden. 

After Drake’s death, Halleck’s trip to Europe and his ardent 
Philhellenic sympathies prolonged his poetic activity for a time ; 
but the ten years, from 1817 to 1827, begin and complete his season 
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of productiveness. Nothing that he wrote before or after that pe- 
riod possesses any vitality ; and it is probable, in fact, that he will 
only be known to later generations by six poems, which I venture 
to name in the order of their excellence: “Marco Bozzaris,” 
“Burns,” “Red Jacket,” “Alnwick Castle,” “The Field of the 
Grounded Arms,” and “On the Death of Drake.” His “Fanny” 
may still be read with interest, but its original charm faded away 
with the surprise of its first appearance; some of the other brief 
lyrics and songs are unaffected, graceful, and either tender or mock- 
ing; and in a fragment of his poem on Connecticut we find these 
lines, which, although less sinewy and imaginative, are of the same 
quality as some passages in Lowell’s noble patriotic Odes : — 


“Thy gallant men stepped steady and serene 
To that war-music’s stern and strong delight, 
Where bayonets clenched above the trampled green, 
Where sabres grappled in the ocean fight ; 
In siege, in storm, on deck or rampart, there 
They bunted the wolf Danger to his lair, 
And sought and won sweet Peace, and wreaths for Honor’s hair!” 


Six lyrics seem to be a slender basis for a poetic fame; but has 
Collins more ?— has even Gray more? And these six of Halleck 
are indisputably his own. We may find in them the measure of 
Scott, something of the diction of Campbell, or the free metrical 
cadences of Byron, yet each of these features is colored by a dis- 
tinct individuality, and all are fused into a poetic substance which 
asserts its native quality. Since Halleck never gave his life to the 
service of poetry,— never made an artistic ideal of that which 
came to him as an unsought delight, — we may with all the more 
justice accept his highest performance as the true measure of his 
genius. He lived at a time, and in a community, which did not 
guess the necessity of educating the finer intellectual gifts, of train- 
ing the wings which would essay loftier flights. Perhaps the recog- 
nition of this necessity, coming upon him too late, may account 
for the silence of his later years. His mind, although limited in 
its range of interests, was both sound and delicately organized: he 
was as capable of distinguishing between his own complete or par- 
tial success as any critic of his day; and the circumstance that, 
after writing “ Marco Bozzaris,” he handed the manuscript to-his 
fellow-clerk, Mr. Embury, with the simple question, “Will this 
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do?” was not, as Mr. H. T. Tuckerman asserted, an evidence of 
“unconsciousness of its superior merit,” but the strongest possible 
proof that the author knew it would do. The poem is as far above 
Drake’s “ American Flag” — or, indeed, any heroic lyric which up 
to that time had been written in this country —as refined gold is 
above its oroid imitation. The invocation to Death has a solemn 
sweetness which perpetually haunts the memory: who has ever 
more nobly described the coming of death to the hero than in this 
passage ? — 
“Come in her crowning hour, and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh, 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas.” 

Carlyle complacently calls Walter Scott “a healthy man”; yet, 
if we take the plirase in its best intellectual sense, it is the reverse 
of disparaging. In the same sense Halleck might be aptly de- 
scribed as a healthy poet. He certainly knew no imaginative or 
spiritual woes; he even seemed to be incapable of comprehending 
them in others. His faculty acted freely, soaring or sinking into 
silence at its own good-will, taking the facts of life as something 
inevitable, without prying into the mystery of Evil, or beating its 
wings bloody against that barrier of transparent adamant which 
separated it from so much possible Good. He never attempted to 
express anything higher than the principle of Manhood, and his 
verses sprang from the source of that principle in his own being. 
Poetry so virile and sincere can never wholly lose its value. Men 
will become weary of abstruse metaphysical problems in rhyme, 
will occasionally prefer the ordinary moods of life without any 
admixture of doubt or speculation, and, after a surfeit of allitera- 
tion and rhythmical effect, will still find pleasure in honest and 
unexaggerated sentiment. 

I have interpreted Halleck’s character as a poet by my knowl- 
edge of him asa man. My acquaintance with him, renewed at 
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long intervals, extended over the last fifteen years of his life. 
Although the intolerance of youth still clung to me, and his tastes 
and opinions were sometimes so divergent from mine as to seem 
incredible, they were always expressed so simply and with such 
manly gentleness that I never ventured to dispute them. In 
fact, itis only by applying to my very distinct recollection of my 
intercourse with him the corrective of a somewhat maturer judg- 
ment, that I have reached a fairer recognition of his nature. I 
can see, now, to what extent his later life was an anachronism, — 
and utterly without his power to change the fact. No gentleman 
of Copley’s painting, stepped out of his frame into the life of our 
day, could have found himself more alien to our literary tastes and 
prevalent political views. Nay, it even seemed that Halleck’s 
nature was an instance of what Darwin terms the “reversionary 
tendency,” —the sudden reappearance of an original type, after a 
long course of variation ; for he was neither republican, democratic 
in the ordinary sense, Protestant, nor modern. He was congeni- 
tally monarchical, feudal, knightly, Catholic, and medieval; but 
above all, knightly. I do not suppose that he had any curious 
habit of introversion, but a delicate natural instinct told him that 
he did not belong—or had belonged only for a short time — to 
this century ; and he accepted the fact as he would have accepted 
any fate which did not include degradation. 

His features were not handsome, but the clear, mellow manli- 
ness of his expression made them seem so. His forehead, how- 
ever, was nobly arched, indicating a large and well-proportioned 
brain, and it was balanced by a finely formed chin. He was a 
little under the medium height, but his erect carriage, even as an 
old man, and his air of natural dignity, had the effect of adding 
somewhat to his stature. I have never seen a man who was so 
simply and inevitably courteous; he was an incarnate noblesse 
oblige. When he was sitting to Mr. Hicks for his portrait (I think 
in 1855), I called several times, at the artist’s request, to make his 
hours of service a little more endurable, by inciting him to talk. 
He always gave his views with the greatest frankness, yet would 
listen to the opposite with a most delightful tolerance. More 
than once, after uttering something which probably brought my 
surprise unconsciously into my face, he would quietly add: “I am 
not a republican, you must remember; I am a monarchist.” I 
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should also have supposed him to be a Roman Catholic, from the 
manner in which he occasionally referred to the Church of Rome ; 
but he expressed, in reality, the feeling of an Anglican Catholic 
who regretted the separation. 
One day the conversation turned upon poetry, and finally led to 
a discussion of some: modern poets. Halleck at once became inter- 
ested, straightened himself in his chair, and a new glow, as if 
slowly evolved from within, came upon his face. “They are still 
trying to define poetry,” he said. “It can be explained in a 
word: it’s simply the opposite of reason! Reason is based on 
fact ; and fact is not poetry. A poet has nothing to do with the 
facts of things, for he must continually deny them!” “Will you 
give me an illustration?” I asked. “Certainly,” said he; and 
then quoted, not from Campbell, or Byron, or Moore, as I was 
expecting, but these lines from Wordsworth’s “Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle” : — 
“ Armor, rusting on his walls, 

On the blood of Clifford calls. 

‘ Quell the Scot !’ exclaims the lance : 

‘ Bear me to the heart of France!’ 

Is the longing of the shield : 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field, 

Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory !” 


“There!” Halleck exclaimed : “ was ever anything more irrational 
than the lance exclaiming and the shield longing ? — but what 
poetry it is!” Taking his definition in that sense, of course I 
agreed with him ; but when the conversation incidentally touched 
upon later authors, I preferred to disagree in silence, for the sake 
of hearing many curious and unfamiliar opinions. I found that 
he was no admirer of Tennyson, although he admitted that the 
latter possessed genius in a distorted form. I quoted several pas- 
sages without much effect, until I happened to remember the little 
fragment called “The Eagle?’ which Halleck had never heard :— 
“ He clasps the crag with hookéd hands : 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands.” 


A sudden light flashed into the poet’s eye. “‘Ringed with the 


azure world,” he repeated; “yes, that,’s poetry!” Presently he 
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continued ; “Browning seems to be becoming very popular. I 
had read very little of him, and that little I did not like; but I 
thought I must try again. So the other day I took up his last 
volume, and the very first line of the first poem was this: ‘Where 
the quiet-colored end of evening smiles!’ How can an end smile? 
Evening may do so,— but ‘the quiet-colored end’! The next 
line was: ‘Miles and miles’—so that the end was not merely 
smiling, but it smiled miles and miles! It was impossible for me 
to read any more. I see that people nowadays admire these 
things, and are not offended by the violations of good grammar 
and rhetoric, but I can’t understand it!” 

It has often occurred to me, since, that Halleck’s feudal incli- 
nations sprang from the partial suppression — or, at least, the im- 
perfect development — of his esthetic nature. With all his mo- 
narchical faith, he was a sincere and devout lover of his country, and 
there is no touch of disloyalty to the principles of her government 
in his poetry. Perhaps, also, he unconsciously exaggerated his 
views, since they might indirectly explain his silence to the gen- 
eration for which he did not and could not sing. During the lat- 
ter years of his life he was overlooked except by the circle of old 
friends who knew the pure integrity and nobility of his nature, 
and in many of whom the music of his early fame still found an 
echo. To these, and toa small circle of cultivated men in other 
parts of the country, his monument is due. 

I saw him last, about the beginning of the war, on one of his 
visits to New York. Calling with a friend at the quiet hotel 
where he was wont to lodge, I found that he was ill, and would 
have withdrawn; but he sent down a request that we should go 
to his room. With unnecessary courtesy, he had risen from his 
bed and taken an arm-chair: he looked weak and suffering; but 
his kindliness and gentle grace were so perfect as to be really 
touching. It was impossible to detect how much effort he made 
to converse cheerfully ; the spirit of the knightly gentleman con- 
trolled his body, and gave him a factitious ease, which I trust we 
did not abuse. 

No great poet is ever suddenly born into an age barren of poetry. 
He has his forerunners as well as his successors. Our only earlier 
poet than Halleck is Richard H. Dana, who still lightly wears the 
snows of his ninety winters; but his strains are few and grave, 
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and they reached the public after the ringing lyrics of the former. 
We must count them both as forerunners of the greater names 
in American Literature that have since come, and the greater that 
may yet come. If Halleck attained an easier fame than would be 
possible to like achievement now, we must not forget that it was 
through rising so much higher than those before and beside him. 
For a short time he was the representative of our poetry as Irving 
was of our prose; and both were the prophecies of their Jater 
brethren. It is idle to speculate (although the world is very fond 
of so speculating) upon what might have been the result if an au- 
thor had yielded to, or resisted, this or that influence. Most lives 
shape themselves, in spite of seeming possibilities; and they do 
not often fail fairly to represent the quality of the man, Taking 
both his literary record and the somewhat uneventful story of his 
modest life, we shall find no reason to diminish our offering of 
respect and honor to Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


Bayarp TAYLOR, 
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Art. 1V.— THe AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 


II. 


THE imperfections in our National Constitution, demonstrated by 
experience, have come near making shipwreck of the nation upon 
several occasions, threat2n to do it again if not repaired, and should 
command the attention of the American people. When time has 
demonstrated imperfections in any system of government, the 
power of amendment is the only safety that government has from 
revolution and destruction. The capability of the British Con- 
stitution for reform has repeatedly saved that government from 
revolution; and our fathers, perceiving this great truth, wisely 
provided in the Constitution for its amendment by two distinct 
methods. 

Perhaps it might not be improper here to explain the interest I 
take in this question and my connection with it. I had my atten- 
tion called to the defects of the electoral system some years ago, 
and in December, 1872, I offered the following resolution in the 
Senate : — 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be in- 
structed to examine and report, at the next session of Congress, upon 
the best and most practicable mode of electing the President and Vice- 
President, and providing a tribunal to adjust and decide all contested 
questions connected therewith, with leave to sit during vacation.” 


The resolution was adopted in March, 1873, and the committee 
met in the city of New York in September, was in deliberation for 
several weeks, and finally agreed on the form of an amendment to 
the Constitution, to be reported to the Senate at the next session. 
This amendment was reported in May, 1874, and is as follows :— 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three fourths of the several States, shall be valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as a part of the Constitution, to wit : 
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ARTICLE —. 

“T. The President and Vice-President shall be elected by the direct 
vote of the people in the manner following: Each State shall be divided 
into districts, equal in number to the number of Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress, to be composed of 
contiguous territory, and to be as nearly equal in population as may be ; 
and the person having the highest number of votes in each district for 
President shall receive the vote of that district, which shall count one 
presidential vote. 

“TI. The person having the highest number of votes for President in 
a State shall receive two presidential votes from the State at large. 

“TII. The person having the highest number of presidential votes in 
the United States shall be President. 

“IV. If two persons have the same number of votes in any State, it 
being the highest number, they shall receive each one presidential vote 
from the State at large ; and if more than two persons shall have each 
the same number of votes in any State, it being the highest number, no 
presidential vote shall be counted from the State at large. If more 
persons than one shall have the same number of votes, it being the 
highest number in any district, no presidential vote shall be counted 
from that district. 

“V. The foregoing provisions shall apply to the election of Vice- 
President. 

“VI. The Congress shall have power to provide for holding and con- 
ducting the elections of President and Vice-President, and to establish 
tribunals for the decision of such elections as may be contested. 

“VII. The States shall be divided into districts by the legislatures 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter the 
same.” 








My attention was called strongly to the necessity for action by 
an occurrence which took place at the counting of the electoral 
vote in February, 1873. We had at that time what was called 
the Twenty-second Joint Rule, providing a plan and method for 

counting the electoral vote, and declaring the election of a Presi- 

dent. It provided that when the two Houses were assembled 
to witness the counting of the vote, if any Senator or member of 
the House should make an objection to the counting of an 
electoral vote, for any reason, however trivial or immaterial, the 
two Houses should at once separate, the Senate return to its cham- 
ber, and each House vote upon the objection without debate; and 
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unless the objection was overruled by both Houses, the vote 
objected to was to be thrown out, and lost. When the State of 
Arkansas was called at that counting, an objection was made to 
receiving the vote of the State, because the Governor's certificate, 
showing the appointment of the electors, did not bear the impress 
of the great seal of the State. There was an impression of a 
seal upon the paper, which was very indistinct. By taking a glass 
and looking at it you could see upon it the words, “Secretary of 
State,” and none others ; and it was said that this impression was 
not made by the great seal of the State, but by a departmental 
seal kept by the Secretary of State. The House of Representa- 
tives overruled the objection. The Senate refused to overrule it ; 
and the votes of Arkansas were thrown out, and nearly half a mil- 
lion of people disfranchised. 

The Constitution of the United States provides, that “ Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress ; but no Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector.” 

Each State is to appoint its electors in such manner as the 
legislature shall provide. This power of the State to appoint 
electors is conferred by the Constitution of the United States, 
and not by the constitution of the State ; and the exercise of it 
cannot be controlled by a State constitution. The method of 
appointing electors is always under the control of the State legis- 
lature, and the legislature may repeal at any time a law that 
may have been passed, providing for the election of electors by 
the people. It is a matter entirely within the control of the 
legislature, and there is no provision made in the Constitution 
whereby the appointment of an elector can be contested, and 
the States, except Louisiana, have made no provision for con- 
testing the fraudulent appointment of an elector. Though electors 
may have been chosen by violence or manifest fraud, and though 
the whole world may know it, their votes must be received and 
counted; and there is no power in Congress or anywhere else to 
reject such a vote. This is clearly one of the great imperfections 
of our system, to begin with. The Convention of 1787 had more 
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difficulty in providing for the election of a President than with 
any other branch of the Constitution. Twice, by votes long de- 
bated, they decided that the President should be elected by Con- 
gress; twice they reconsidered that determination; and, at the 
last, the opinion of the Convention was entirely revolutionized 
upon the subject, and it was held to be necessary, not only 
that the President should not be elected by Congress, but that he 
should be made entirely independent of Congress ; that the execu- 
tive should be independent of the legislative ; and for this purpose 
it was provided in the same section, that “no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector.” ‘The purpose was to 
cut off all connection between the legislative and the executive ; 
so that the President should not be dependent upon the Legisla- 
ture in any sense, but be beyond its control The Constitution 
provides that the electors shall vote by ballot, so that one elector 
shall not know how the other votes. 

Our fathers contemplated an electoral college as a deliberative 
body,—a body of men who should come together and consider 
. who was the proper man for President ; and then, to insure their 
perfect independence of the country and of each other, they were 
to vote by ballot, so that they might vote secretly ; and, to further 
continue this secrecy and secure their independence, the votes were 
to be sealed up and sent to the President of the Senate, and to 
remain sealed and concealed until the very moment they were to 
be counted in the presence of the two Houses ; and if, when opened, 
there were imperfections or irregularities, it was then too late to 
mend or perfect them. As stated in a former paper, the theory of 
our fathers in regard to the electoral college originated in a pro- 
found distrust of the people. I have as much reverence for our 
forefathers as any one, but to assume that they were infallible or 
perfect would be a very great mistake indeed. They did not 
expect the legislatures would provide fer appointing electors by 
the people ; on the contrary, the history of the Convention shows 
that they were opposed to that. The proposition to choose electors 
by the direct vote of the people was voted down time and again, 
and the method of selection was left to the legislatures ; and it 
was understood that they were to be chosen by the legislatures 
themselves. The idea of electing them by the people made slow 
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progress ; and until 1861, the time of the Rebellion, South Caro- 
lina continued to choose her electors by the legislature. The idea 
was of aristocratic and monarchical origin. It had come down 
from ancient times, in countries where the nobility elected the 
monarch. ' 

While this was the theory of our fathers, it has been completely 
overturned in practice. So far from these electors being left free 
and independent to make a selection of a President, it came to pass 
that in every instance they were pledged in advance. They were 
nominated expressly on the condition that they were to cast their 
votes for this or that man, or to represent this or that set of prin- 
ciples ; and the very freedom and deliberation they were to exer- 
cise, and for which they were alone created, has been entirely 
abolished in practice. Our safety consists in having them over- 
turned. The fact that electors are pledged in advance to vote for 
this candidate or for that is the only security the country has 
against corruption. If the electors were free to vote for whom 
they pleased, the patronage of a President is large enough to reach 
every man. It is not large enough to reach the masses of the 
people in all the States; they cannot be corrupted by reason of 
their great number; but a small body of electors, of less than four 
hundred, are within the reach of the patronage of the President ; 
and if these men were free to vote for whom they pleased, there 
would be the greatest opportunities for corruption and fraud. 

The only purpose the electoral college could possibly subserve 
is gone, but the dangers connected with it are left; and we have 
made our escape within the last six months from that very source. 
True democracy consists in a government of the people and by the 
people, in which every man shall be allowed to vote for that can- 
didate who meets his approbation. Experience has shown us that 
there is more safety in a large electoral body than in a small one. 
The amendment proposed is, to abolish the electoral college, to 
brush away rubbish, and bring the election of President to the peo- 
ple, and let every man vote for the candidate of his choice. As 
the matter now stands he cannot do that; we are obliged to vote 
for electors ; and, to do that, we must have a convention to put in 
nomination a certain number of men, who, it is known, will act 
together. One man cannot do that; there must be a convention, 
or “caucus,” if you choose to call it by that name, and they must 
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ascertain that the men whom they select will carry out their views. 
Where that is not done you cannot vote for a President at all. 
Before the war in a number of States men could not vote for Pres- 
ident unless they voted for candidates of a particular character ; 
because those who agreed with them were not allowed to meet in 
convention and nominate electoral tickets ; hence, under our pres- 
ent system, a convention or caucus is an absolute necessity. As 
the matter now stands, we have an election by the States; our 
present form denies our nationality ; it is a vote by states, and not 
a vote of the people. We vote by general ticket, running through 
the State at large. If in the State of New York, with a population 
of forty-five hundred thousand, the electors on one side have a ma- 
jority of one hundred, they get the whole vote of the State, just as 
if the people were unanimous, and the voice of more than two 
millions of people is silenced. The minority is utterly subjected, 
Where parties are nearly equally divided, a successful fraud in one 
precinct may determine the result in the whole State. In New 
York, in 1868, there was a successful fraud perpetrated in the elec- 
tion in the city, repeaters marching from poll to poll and voting 
through the day, and this fraudulent vote carried the State for a 
particular candidate ; whereas, if the people had voted by districts, 
the fraud would only have operated in the district where it oc- 
curred. The effect of the fraud was that a particular candidate got 
the vote of the State of New York for President, while eighteen 
representatives out of thirty-one were elected in the rural districts 
by the opposite party. This is one of the great dangers of our pol- 
itics. Frauds committed in the great cities control the States in 
which they are situated ; whereas, if the people voted by districts, 
they would affect the vote only in those particular districts, and 
there would be less inducement to defraud. 

The electoral college has, as we said in a former article, never 
represented the will of the people; it has never come within ten per 
cent of it, while it has varied from it as much as forty per cent. 
As it stands now it is an election by the States. But if the voting 
was by districts, if the people voted directly for the man of their 
choice, and if the man who received the largest number of votes in 
any Congressional district should count one, then the election would 
be national. Instead of New York going solidly for a particular can- 
didate by reason of a small majority, it is divided very evenly. In 
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1844 Birney took from Clay in New_York less than six thousand 
votes ; that gave the vote of the State to Polk ; whereas one half, I 
believe, of the members of Congress elected were Whigs. A like 
thing has been done from time to time in other States. I would 
prefer to elect a President by a direct vote of the people, as one 
great community, instead of being separated by State lines. I 
would prefer that they should vote as one people, and that the 
man who received the greatest number of votes in the United 
States should be the President. I would not require him to have 
a majority of all the votes cast, but would do, in regard to the elec- 
tion of President, as we do in the election of Governors of States ; 
the man who gets the most votes to be President. _Now the Pres- 
ident must get a majority of the votes of the electors appointed, 
or the election goes to the House of Representatives. The princi- 
ple itself is essentially false. But we cannot amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to have a direct vote of the people as one great com- 
munity. The smaller States will never consent to it. Ten States 
can prevent the adoption of a constitutional amendment. There- 
fore we should do the best we can. I propose such an amend- 
ment as can receive the support of the smaller States. To prove 
how nearly voting by districts brings the election home to the peo- 
ple, the following extract from a report I made to the Senate three 
years ago will show : — 


“To illustrate the operation of the district system, we will consider 
the comparative results of the elections for President and for members 
of Congress, in the four States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, from 1860 to 1872. 

“These States voted solidly for Mr. Lincoln in 1860, casting 74 elec- 
toral votes. At the same election they returned 66 members of Con- 
gress, of whom 24 were Democrats. 

“In 1864 the same States cast 76 electoral votes for Mr. Lincoln 
again, and elected the same year 68 members of Congress, of whom 16 
were Democrats. 

“In 1868 the same States threw 76 electoral votes solidly for Gerieral 

Grant, and elected 68 members of Congress, of whom 22 were Demo- 
crats. 
" “Jn 1872 the same States again voted solidly, giving 85 electoral 
votes to General Grant, and elected 77 members of Congress, of whom 
25 were Democrats. 

“In these four States the Democratic strength, as compared with the 
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Republican, has been about as 9 to 10, but under the operation of the 
general-ticket system they had been wholly unrepresented in the elec- 
toral college ; but in the House of Representatives, under the district 
system, they have had an average of nearly one third of the members. 

“Take the State of New York alone for the same period. In 1860 
New York cast her 35 electoral votes solidly for Mr. Lincoln. At the 
same time she elected 33 members of Congress, of whom 9 were Dem- 
ocrats. In 1864 she again cast her 33 electoral votes solidly for Mr. 
Lincoln, and at the same time elected 31 members of Congress, of whom 
11 were Democrats. In 1868 she cast her 33 electoral votes solidly for 
Mr. Seymour. The State was carried for Mr. Seymour by his over- 
whelming majority in the city of New York, about the character of 
which grave charges were made, but of which the committee expresses 
no opinion ; but the rest of the State, unaffected in their districts by 
this large majority in the city, returned 18 out of the 31 members of 
Congress, who were opposed to Mr. Seymour, thus showing conclusively 
how the voice of the people of New York outside of the city had been 
stifled in the Presidential election by the city majority, operating through 
the general-ticket system. In 1872 New York cast her 35 electoral 
votes solidly for General Grant, at the same time electing 33 members 
of Congress, of whom 9 were Democrats.” 


And I wish to show how far short the electoral system falls of 
representing the sentiment and views of the people. In 1872 
General Grant received 55 per cent of the votes of the people; in 
the electoral college he received 81 per cent of the votes of the 
electors appointed. In 1868 General Grant received 52 per cent 
of the popular vote, and 73 per cent of the electoral vote. In 
1864 Mr. Lincoln received 55 per cent of the popular vote, and 91 
per cent of the electoral vote. In 1856 James Buchanan received 
45 per cent of the popular vote, and 59 per cent of the electoral 
vote. In this election Mr. Fillmore received 25 per cent of the 
popular vote, and only 2 per cent of the electoral vote. In 1852 
Pierce received 51 per cent of the popular vote, and 85 per cent of 
the electoral vote. In 1848 General Taylor received 46 per cent 
of the popular vote, and 56 per cent of the electoral vote. At 
this election Mr. Van Buren received about 10 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote and no electoral vote. In 1848 James K. Polk received 
50 per cent of the popular vote, and 62 per cent of the electoral 
vote. So that, while the electoral college has differed forty-two 
per cent from the popular vote, it has never come nearer to it than 
ten per cent. 
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While electing by districts does not represent precisely the 
voice of the people, as a nation, yet it makes a very close ap- 
proach to it,—much nearer than that which we now have. As I 
said before, a small majority now carries the vote of an entire 
State. It is entirely possible for a man to get enough electoral 
votes to elect him President, by receiving small majorities in a 
number of States; while his antagonist may get overwhelming 
majorities in the other States, and have a majority of half a mil- 
lion or a million of the popular vote. This is not true Democracy ; 
it is not true Republicanism; it is complex and complicated ma- 
chinery, by which a minority may thus control a majority. Small 
majorities received in a number of States control overwhelming 
majorities received in the others. I call attention very briefly to 
that provision of the Constitution for electing a President by the 
House of Representatives in case there is no election by the elec- 
tors; that is, in case no candidate receives a majority of all the 
electors appointed. In that case the House of Representatives is 
to proceed at once to choose a President, and it votes by States. 
Each State has one vote. New York has one vote, with forty-five 
hundred thousand people; Nevada, with forty thousand people, 
has one vote. New York, with one hundred and fourteen times 
the population of Nevada, has simply the same vote that Nevada 
has, in the election of the President. This is monstrous injustice. 
It cannot be defended for a single moment. We can hardly un- 
derstand now how such a provision could have found its way into 
the Constitution of the United States. We have had two elec- 
tions by the House of Representatives, one in 1801 and the other 
in 1825. This method of election presents the strongest possible 
opportunities for fraud, where a single member of Congress has it 
in his power, by changing his vote, to determine the result of a 
presidential election, and may make it to the interest of parties 
and of men to pay him vast sums for his vote. If we desire to 
lay temptation in the way of Congress, and danger in the path of 
our government, it could not be done in a more effectual way than 
this. 

In 1801 the House of Representatives balloted for a number of 
days without making choice of a President. The fourth of March 
was approaching, and there was danger of its coming without a Presi- 
dent being elected, — danger of an interregnum. On the night of 
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the day before the election, a member of the House, who repre- 
sented a State that had but one member, went to a friend of Mr. 
Jefferson, and said to him: “If Mr. Jefferson will give assurance 
that he will retain the Collector of the port of Wilmington, in 
Delaware, and at Philadelphia, and will give two bills (which were 
named) his approval, I will change my vote to-morrow, and know 
of two other members from two different States who will change 
their votes. The effect of it will be to change the votes of those 
States, and give to Mr. Jefferson three additional votes, which will 
elect him.” The message was carried to Mr. Jefferson, so said his 
friends, and on the next morning the assurance was given that the 
two collectors should be retained and the laws approved. The 
three members that day did change their votes, and Mr. Jefferson 
was elected. I know it is a common thing to say that public 
virtue has degenerated, and that public men have a lower grade of 
morals than they had fifty years ago; but such a thing as that 
would now destroy any public man. 

In 1825 Mr. Adams was elected President by the House of 
Representatives. General Jackson had received the largest pro- 
portional majority that has been received by any candidate for 
the Presidency since that time, and he had a large plurality of the 
electors, — fifty per cent, — but lacked two or three of having a 
majority. The election was thrown into the House. There Mr. 
Clay of Kentucky (who, I believe, was a pure man, nevertheless) 
voted for Mr. Adams, and used his influence for him, and after- 
wards became his Secretary of State. This created an impression 
of corruption from which Mr. Clay never recovered. I have never 
believed there was a bargain in the case, but it presented a strong 
temptation and the opportunity. 

I denounce this clause in the Constitution, first, because of its 
gross injustice. There can be no excuse made for it. It is simply 
trampling upon rights, when forty thousand people in the State of 
Nevada have the same power with forty-five hundred thousand in 
the State of New York. There is no justice, no sense, in it. 

But, to take this matter still farther from the people, when the 
election goes to the House of Representatives, it is to be made by 
members of Congress who were elected nearly two years before. 
If the last election had gone to the House, the President would 
have been elected by members chosen in 1874,— chosen upon 
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wholly different issues and not with a view to their selection of a 
President. 

We now have two hundred and ninety-three members of Con- 
gress. Under the operation of this provision, forty-six members 
out of that number can elect a President. If each member of 
Congress had one vote, that would be much more fair — that 
would bring the election of our chief magistrate somewhat 
nearer to the people. But under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution forty-six members can elect a President, as follows: Del- 
aware, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon have each one member, 
and four members would cast the votes of those four States; 
Rhode Island and Florida have each two, and four members 
would cast the votes of those States; Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, Vermont, and Kansas have each three members, 
and two votes in each, or ten members in all the five, would cast 
the votes of those five States ; Arkansas, California, and Connecticut 
have four members each, and three in each, or nine in all, may cast 
their votes; Maine and South Carolina have each five members, 
three of whom in each, or six in both, may cast their two votes ; 
Maryland, Mississippi, and Texas have each six members, and four 
in each, or twelve in all, may cast the vote of those three States. 
Colorado has one member and would cast one vote, and added to 
the other States enumerated would make twenty and elect a Presi- 
dent. Thus forty-six members can elect him against the wishes 


of the other two hundred and forty-seven. 
OLIVER P. Morton, 
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Art. V.— Morat REFLEXIONS BY A JAPANESE TRAVELLER. 


Tue American people have been so very kind in receiving my 
political reflexions, that I take the great liberty of writing again 
my observations and feelings about their country. I would not, 
however, do this without having been asked, because to offer opin- 
ions too freely often gives offence when it is not intended. So I 
wish clearly to explain, that what I write now is in consequence 
of urgent request, and is not my own proposal. No doubt, many 
will laugh at my opinions this time, just as they laughed at my 
political reflexions, but I cannot understand why they laugh. I 
read Senator Morton’s paper on American Constitution. He said 
almost exactly the same things I did. This astonished me very 
much — and it also satisfied me, because I found this very clever 
Senator agrees so closely with me. But I observe newspapers did 
not laugh at him; then I thought, if I had signed his paper and 
he had signed mine, they would have laughed at his paper, and 
approved mine. American people look too much at names. They 
think, when a paper is signed by great name, they must approve, 
never mind what is in the paper; if foreigner or unknown man 
signs, then they don’t approve — or pass by silently. I am sorry 
I said anything about “seppukku,” because all over the country 
ignorant newspapers are laughing. This is only because they do 
not understand the question. Now I am going to tell them some 
things that they cannot laugh at, because they are very easy, even 
for them, to understand, and they are so true they cannot deny them, 
Besides my political studies, I have made moral studies in different 
Christian countries ; these, as I said before, I am going to publish 
fully in Japan, but I will now take out of my notes a few points. 

First, I observe in every country there is different kind of moral- 
ity, different kind of vice, although all the countries may be 
Christian, still vices in Catholic countries differ from vices in 
Protestant countries, vices in old countries differ from vices in new 
countries, vices in countries where church is paid by the Govern- 
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ment, differ from vices in countries where churches are not paid by 
the Government, vices in countries where there is rich and idle 
aristocratic class, differ from vices in countries where everybody is 
equal and everybody is busy making money. As I am writing for 
Americans, I will leave all these other countries out of the ques- 
tion, and describe the vices which I observe in a new country, 
which is chiefly Protestant, where the churches are not paid by the 
Government, where everybody is equal, according to the Constitu- 
tion, and all are busy making money. I will not say anything 
about their virtues, not because they have not got any; indeed, 
they have most excellent virtues and high qualities, but it is not 
necessary for me to tell them ; they describe them very fully them- 
selves both in conversation and newspapers, therefore there would 
be nothing new in this, but their vices are not so often described, 
except sometimes with bitterness, but I will describe them with 
great affection because I have received so much kindness from 
American people. In the first place, Americans, quite naturally, 
like all other Christians, think their religion best in the world, 
therefore they must try and make other nations adopt it; for that 
reason they send missionaries to Japan. If missionaries could 
come alone, without sailors or merchants, I think they might do 
some good. Generally, they are very good men, though mission- 
aries of different Christian sects quarrel among themselves more 
than any other people ; still, individually, they try’ to set a good 
example, only their religion does not prevent them from hating 
each other when they do not agree on religious subjects. 

When they first began to instruct Japanese in principles of 
Christian religion, many Japanese accepted, especially of the 
lower orders, who had not studied Confucius and more deep 
philosophy, only they soon found great difference between what 
missionaries taught, and what so called Christians practiced. 

I have examined into religious matter a good deal, and I find no 
religion where difference is so great between what religion teaches, 
and what the people practice as in Christian religion. Mahometan 
religion does not teach such high and pure morality as Christian- 
ity, but Mahometans practice their religion much more closely. 
They are never ashamed to pray, even when they are alone among 
strangers ; they perform all observances very faithfully. They do 
not depart from teaching in order to make money, therefore they 
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cannot make it, when they are near Christians, because when 
Christians (so called) want to make money, they do not care 
much what their Bible teaches, but Mahometan cares what Koran 
teaches. Bible says, it is not good to lend money on usury, but 
Christians always charge interest. Koran says same thing, there- 
fore among themselves Mahometans do not charge it, and so in 
many other cases Mahometans obey Koran, but Christians do not 
obey Bible. Therefore, Christians (so called) advance rapidly in 
material progress, because they sacrifice their religion to this kind 
of progress. Therefore, they quickly become highly civilized, but 
Mahometans will not sacrifice their religion, therefore they remain, 
like early Christians who had all things in common, rather barbar- 
ous. Buddhists are more like Christians than Mahometans ; they 
also have high and pure moral teaching : indeed, all their theology 
is almost exactly like Christian theology when you examine origi- 
nal teaching, but common people have made it full of superstitions, 
so it is in many ceremonies very like Roman Catholic or Greek 
Church, and in same way common people are not so strict as 
Mahometans, more like Christians, only I think priests are better 
in many things than Christian priests ; they do not quarrel among 
themselves, like Christian clergymen about religious questions. 
xenerally they all agree very well, and many good ones do indeed 
try to make the people good, only the people are too ignorant to 
understand the real principle of Buddhism, and think to perform 
superstitious ceremonies is enough, and the priests are afraid to 
take away their ceremonies because then the people would think 
they were taking away their whole religion. I have not been in 
India, therefore I cannot tell about Hindoo religion, but there is 
one thing I remark which is very important. From all I can 
learn, neither Mahometan, nor Buddhist, nor Hindoo says, if you 
do not believe my religion you will be burnt to all eterntty in hell 
fire with brimstone. Only Christian says this. For this reason 
many Japanese refuse, the moment they hear this, to become 
Christian. Suppose Japanese woman wants to become Christian, 
and her husband and brothers and sisters and children refuse, then 
she says “how can I become Christian and all my family go to 
hell fire for eternity? Better for me also to go to hell fire with 
them.” Therefore she quite naturally refuses. Still, though this 
is a great objection to accepting Christianity in minds of Japanese 
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people, it might be overcome, if practice of Christians in daily life 
was superior to practice of people of any other religion, but this is 
not the case. Since Christians have come to Japan, many vices 
have been introduced which before were quite unknown. They 
are the vices which belong to what is called Western civilization 
— principally, vices connected with money-making. All kinds of 
cheating and fraud have now been taught by Christians to Japan- 
ese, of which they were quite ignorant twenty years ago. 

When i try to compare the small number of new virtues they 
have learnt, since that time, by observing the practice of Chris- 
tians, with the large number of new vices they have learnt from 
them, I am quite pained and distressed for my dear country to 
think of it. This is, indeed, a very sad reflexion; so I will not 
now dwell any more upon it. That is why I said I wish the mis- 
sionaries had come alone, without any sailors or merchants. For 
one Christian who comes to teach us anything good, a hundred 
come to make money and teach us things that are bad. People 
who know how to make money by trying to get it from each other 
they called civilized people; people‘who have not learnt all the 
tricks by which money can be made out of each other they call 
uncivilized people. After much consideration of this subject, I 
can find no other distinction but this. I think quite differently. 
Civilization consists in people being pure and good in their lives, 
not in being rich and smart in their business. For what says the 
Great Master Confucius on this subject? “Virtue is the root, 
revenue the branches. If you lightly esteem the root and attend 
principally to the branches, you extend disorder and rapine among 
the people.” Look at the great “civilized” cities of London and 
Paris and New York, and see how true this is. In these places all 
the effort of both Government and people is to “ attend principally 
to the branches,” and in what “uncivilized” and “ heathen” cities 
can you find such disorder and rapine?, When Mr. Tweed was 
governing New York, what did he think about the “root” which 
is virtue? In what Buddhist or Mahometan city would such cor- 
rupt government be possible, as existed in New York during time 
of Tweed? I can tell people of New York who laugh at seppukku 
and despise heathens, that such robbery and fraudulent govern- 
ment would be quite impossible in Japan. : 

Perhaps, after twenty years of Western civilization, we may get 
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so far advanced that such a man would become possible as a ruler; 
at present, we try to find our high officials among the best and 
purest men, because we have been so instructed by Confucius, — 
for what says the Sage? “To see a man of eminent virtue and 
talents and not to promote him, — to promote him, and not raise 
him to a high station, shows disrepect ; to see a base man and not 
to dismiss him, — to dismiss him and not to send him to a great 
distance, is an error.” 

It is, indeed, most wonderful to think how truly Confucius de- 
scribes what must happen to a man like Tweed. Exactly he shows 
how such a man must in the end be punished, for he says, “ Upon 
the man who is ignorant, and yet pushes himself into office, who 
holding a low situation assumes authority, who, although living in 
the present age, returns to the (bad) ways of the ancients, the 
Divine judgments will surely come.” Still, notwithstanding warn- 
ing which New York has had, it is, even now, not governed by 
highest kind of men, but by a common class. This never can suc- 
ceed, for again the Sage says, “ Therefore the ruler must first have 
virtue in himself, then he may call for it in others; he must first 
be free from vice himself, then he may reprove it in others. If we 
ourselves cherish and practice what we do not wish in others, we 
cannot possibly enlighten them.” The Tsoo book also says, “The 
Tsoo nation does not esteem gems valuable, it esteems nothing 
precious but virtue.” For these reasons it is not yet possible for 
any Japanese city to be governed by a man who is known to be 
bad and dishonest. When I read your newspapers, it does not 
seem possible for your cities, and even your states, to be governed 
by any other kind. Take, for instance, what has been said of 
Governor Packard, and, before him, of Governor Kellogg in Louisi- 
ana. Ido not know whether it is true or not, but in uncivilized 
country I come from, such men could not be accused of such 
things and live. Either they must prove that they are not true, 
and then people accusing them must be punished, or else, if they 
are true, they would be punished themselves. But here in this 
Christian country, where you are told, to “honor all men,” not “to 
speak evil of dignities,” not to “bear false witness,” not “to think 
evil one of another,” “ to do to others as you would they would do 
to you,” politics are carried on entirely on an opposite principle. 
Foundation of American politics is net to honor any politicians, 
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always to speak evil of dignities, if they are on the other side in pol- 
itics, always bear false witness, if election can be carried that way, 
to think a great deal evil of everybody, and, politically, to do always 
to the other side exactly what you would not at all like them to do 
to you. Although it is against Bible, this is done quite openly, 
nobody is ashamed of it, nobody publicly condemns it. I have 
heard many sermons in Christian churches ; I have never heard a 
clergyman say that political men should love one another and honor 
one another, and not write abuse in newspapers against each other. 

Even they ought each to esteem the other better than himself, 
but this is so impossible that even to propose it, though it is a 
sacred saying, would make everybody laugh. When I read news- 
papers, I feel sure it would not improve Japan to have civilized 
and Christian journalism introduced into that country, though, un- 
happily, some Japanese are trying to imitate this also. If news- 
papers were written to make politicians forgive each other and 
love each other, then, perhaps, they might do some good, but 
Christian newspapers only make people more angry with each 
other, and therefore more unchristian. Same thing with religious 
newspapers. Only they do not abuse politicians so much as they 
abuse each other. What is the use of churches and clergymen, if 
they do not preach against such bad things? Best men in this 
country say, that they cannot be politicians, because politicians 
generally dishonest, or else suspected of being dishonest, and nearly 
always called dishonest, and because to succeed, it is necessary “to 
go through so much dirt,” therefore they say “we are obliged to 
leave to more mean kind of men to be politicians and to rule over 
us, and spend the revenue of the nation for us, and represent our 
interests in foreign countries, but we think you Japanese are still 
quite barbarous because you have different kind of government, 
which obliges you to choose more high and pure kind of men; 
therefore, we recommend you to become more advanced and civil- 
ized like we are.” But how can we do this and forget the lofty 
saying of the Tsin book ?— which says, “ Had I a minister of un- 
bending fidelity, although he might appear to possess no other tal- 
ent, yet were his mind enlarged and generous, when he saw a man 
of eminent talents, he would view his talents as if they were his 
own. The man of vast intelligence and virtue he would not 
merely praise with his lips but really love him in his heart, and 
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embrace him in his regards. Such a man could preserve my chil- 
dren and my people. Would not such a man be of great advan- 
tage? But if a minister is jealous of men of talents, opposes and 
keeps from notice those who possess eminent ability and virtue, 
not being able to bear them, such a man is incapable of protecting 
my children and people, nay, how dangerous he may prove.” 
American people may call such teaching heathen, but I call it 
best kind of Christian teaching, and this is rule we actually try 
always to follow in Japan. If any man does not follow this rule, 
he is very much ashamed and would rather die than let people 
suppose he was not good and pure; but here when newspapers 
call a Governor thief and robber, he feels no shame. Therefore, I 
still hope my countrymen will try and follow good old teaching of 
our wise and pure men, even though they were heathens. Again, 
I observe very curious thing. Perhaps, in politics or in commerce, 
a man is attacked this way in the newspapers, may be rightly, may 
be wrongly; if he is candidate for some high office, almost always 
he is accused of stealing money, or if he makes money very quickly 
in Wall Street, also others who lose their money accuse him of 
stealing it— quite openly they accuse him in newspapers, like 
they accused Mr. Tilden, or like they accuse Mr. Gould. 

Then very often these same men profess to be very religious 
men; they buy very expensive pews in churches, and give a great 
deal of money to keep up clergymen and Sunday schools. Imme- 
diately, when they are so publicly accused of stealing, quite natu- 
rally clergyman should ask, “Is this true? At once you must 
prove to me this is not true, otherwise I will turn you out of my 
church, and throw back your money to you, and sell your pew to 
some honest man.” I have asked great deal about this, but never 
have I heard of clergyman who did this thing. Only sometimes, 
if a man is very poor and cheats, then they do it, but if he is very 
rich they take his money. They do not inquire how he made it. 

In countries where Government pays church, this vice does 
not exist, only they have other kind of vice. In England nobles 
and bishops can sell clergymen and churches, in quite a com- 
plicated and curious kind of way, very difficult to understand 
properly, though I studied it thoroughly, and I will explain 
it afterwards in my Japanese book fully. I think that will 
surprise Buddhist Priests more than anything I have seen in 
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Western civilization. Never would Buddhist priest allow himsel 
and his temple to be sold, even by most high and powerful Daimio, 
— sooner he would die. Indeed, priests in my country do not try 
to become rich. However, I am not Buddhist myself; only for 
many things I respect them. I think priests in all religions should 
not care at all about money. In Bible also it says so. Indeed, 
Bible is strongly opposed to all money-making for any kind of 
people. I think one of great beauties in Christian teaching is 
constant attack upon rich people and love of money. It says, 
“love of money root of all evil”; “haste not to be rich.” Then, 
money-changers were scourged out of temple for buying and sell- 
ing inside, and rich young man was told he must give up all he 
had and give to the poor; indeed, that teaching is most beautiful. 
When I first read all that, certainly I thought I must become 
Christian. Even now I believe thoroughly all this teaching, but 
to practice it, I must go back to Japan. There a man could still 
live in daily life this teaching; here it would not be possible. 
Certainly he would starve immediately. In Japan, if man asked 
for cloak, you could give him coat also; immediately you would be 
celebrated for sacrificing self, and good people would acknowledge 
your goodness and support you. Many men in my country are 
celebrated, not for political cleverness or for richness, or for power, 
but for pureness and goodness. Several times, when I first arrived 
in America, I asked who is purest and best man in America, but 
no one could give me answer. A man in Japan can become cele- 
brated for sacrificing self to neighbor, because Confucius teaches 
this, just like the Bible. Therefore, when he practices, everybody 
reverences him, but here they do not; for what says the Great 
Master on this subject? “That which you hate in superiors, do 
not practice in your conduct towards inferiors; that which you 
dislike in inferiors, do not practice towards superiors; that which 
you hate in those before you, do not exhibit to those behind you; 
that which you hate in those behind you, do not manifest to those 
before you; that which you hate in those on your right, do not 
manifest to those on your left; that which you hate in those on 
your left, do not manifest to those on your right. This is the doc- 
trine of measuring others by ourselves.” And this doctrine we try 
to follow, and when we see any one doing this, we very highly ap- 
prove and encourage him, but in this country such a man would 
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rather be laughed at and called a fool, because it is not possible to 
follow this principle and become rich, and to become rich is more 
esteemed than to become good. Indeed, it seems to me that in 
Christian countries everything is done exactly opposite to Chris- 
tian teaching so high and pure and noble and self-sacrificing — 
but quite openly everything is done exactly on opposite principle. 
Then I say, why do you profess so much and do so little? This 
is most bad of all vices, to be hypocrite, because man who is hyp- 
ocrite lives constant lie. All the time he is pretending to be one 
thing and is actually entirely different. Many men who have been 
considered most religious and ceremonious of men in church mat- 
ters, get exposed in the newspapers, and then we find all the time 
that they have been practicing most wicked things. 

The great Master teaches, that no man can be superior who does 
such things. I hope you will excuse my quoting so much out of 
teaching of great Master, but I want to show that, even if Chris- 
tians would obey teaching of Confucius closely, even then, they 
would be better than they are, and that it is because we try to fol- 
low his teaching, we have morality quite as good as morality in 
Christian countries. And this is not because Christian teaching is 
not high and beautiful, but because Christians laugh at their own 
teaching, therefore we cannot respect them, and we feel that they 
have no right to call us barbarous and uncivilized, until they try 
to follow their moral teaching, at least as well as we follow ours. 

This is what Confucius says about hypocrites. “That which is 
called rectifying the motives is this: do not deceive yourself; hate 
vice as you do an offensive smell; love virtue as you love beauty. 
This is called self-enjoyment. Hence the superior man will care- 
fully watch over his secret moments. The worthless man, when 
in secret, practices vice ; nay, there is no length of wickedness to 
which he does not proceed, but when he observes the superior man, 
he attempts to conceal his vices, and puts on the appearance of 
virtue. Men who observe see, as it were, his heart and reins. 
What, then, does he profit himself? This is what is meant by the 
adage, ‘What is really within shows itself without.’ Hence the 
superior man must be careful over his conduct, when no eye sees 
him.” This is why I think it would be very difficult for superior 
man, if he was on New York Stock Exchange, to become quickly 
rich. 
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When Japanese first came in contact with Western countries, 
immediately we began to have financial affairs with them. Then 
at once we found ourselves badly cheated. First, came currency 
question in Japan, when all the merchants applied under all kinds 
of different names, not their own, for silver, so as to escape the rule 
of the Treaty. After losing great deal of money, we finally got 
that settled ; then Americans sold Japanese Government bad steam- 
ers, for great deal more than they were worth, and again we were 
cheated. Then people came from England to persuade Japanese 
Government to make a large loan; then we did not understand 
foreign principle of emitting loan, and again in London we were 
cheated. Finally, I determined to study financial matters myself, 
first, in London, then, in New York. Then I found financial men 
in London cheat on different system from New York. I don’t 
know which cheat worst. I will not now try and explain where 
the difference exactly is, but I will try and explain what I have 
discovered about New York system. For Japanese it is very diffi- 
cult to understand all about Stock Exchange, and “ Bull” men and 
“ Bear” men, and Railway and Steamboat and Telegraph and other 
Companies, and so, even yet, I feel very ignorant on such questions. 
Nevertheless, very soon I discovered that first thing I must under- 
stand is, what is a “ Ring,” and how “Ring” can be made. Fora 
long time no one would clearly explain this tome. At last I found 
true reason why even clever financial men would not explain it. 
Generally, they are very so-called pious kind of men, and “ Ring” 
is a sort of secret society among quite a few most smart men to 
cheat other men who are not so smart, also to cheat the whole pub- 
lic which is generally rather foolish. Therefore, pretending pious 
financial men would not explain; only, finally, I found financial 
man not at all pious, also very smart ; he explained all to me thor- 
oughly, and I saw most plainly it was most wicked thing, exactly 
opposed to teaching in Bible, and also to teaching of Confucius, 
but I have not space here to quote his teaching on this point. 

Therefore, immediately I thought it must be duty of every 
clergyman, before he takes money from so-called pious financial 
man, to ask, first, this important question, “Are you in any Ring?” 
As I was studying moral question, immediately when I thought 
this, I called on a clergyman, rather celebrated man, and I asked 
him, “Do you always ask this question?” Then he got rather 
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angry. He said, not possible to ask such questions, financial man 
would immediately answer “mind your own business!” There- 
fore, he could not ask. Then I replied, in the words of Confucius, 
what was duty of moral teacher like him ; because Confucius ex- 
plains very fully on this point. He says, superior man must 
“examine very narrowly inferior man who pretends to be supe- 
rior”; but clergyman immediately answered, “Confucius is only 
heathen teacher.” Since that time, I have not talked with clergy- 
men on religious subjects. Only I study Bible; then I compare 
with it their practice. After great financial panic came in New 
York, I made very accurate moral study concerning it, and inquired 
narrowly about the principal men who failed ; because newspapers 
were calling some of them thieves, and every one, indeed, was 
abusing them very much, because many people had lost money by 
them. Then I found nearly all were so-called pious financial men ; 
so then I inquired why so many financial men must be pious, and 
one even founded “theological seminary” who was most celebrated 
in “Rings.” Then my friend, who did not pretend to be religious, 
explained how, for many reasons, it was great assistance in finan- 
cial operations to profess religion. Only he said he himself was 
too honest; nevertheless, he admitted he made great fortune by 
cheating people. Even yet I could not understand this matter 
thoroughly, but one day I visited a beautiful island in one of the 
great American lakes. There I found lovely little island, with 
beautiful cottage upon it full of clergymen of all kinds of different 
sects. Then I inquired how so many clergymen of different sects 
could, nevertheless, be living together peaceably in one house on 
this beautiful island,— then it was explained to me that they were 
all invited to come and rest together and recover health there, by 
a most powerful financial man, who had immense Railway plans ; 
then, when his plans failed because from the beginning they were 
bad and hollow, in all the congregations of these clergymen great 
many bonds and stocks of this railway plan, which now had no 
value, were found. Since then, I quite well understand why it is 
very useful for financial man also to profess to be religious. When 
I say, “profess to be religious,” 1 do not mean really religious, I 
mean pretend to be religious. Clergymen cannot attack them 
because, not being paid by Government, immediately they would 
be ruined if they made all these powerful men angry. Therefore, 
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the greatest vice I find in America is hypocrisy. Of all vices it 
is the worst. Then I ask you, my American friends, with great 
affection, because this is most serious matter, what would your 
churches live upon, and how long would they last, if there were 
no longer any hypocrites in this country? Also I hope clergy- 
men also will excuse me, if I ask them especially this same ques- 
tion. Do not think because I ask this question, therefore I am 
attacking Christian religion. Religion is one thing ; churches, an- 
other thing quite different. When the great Teacher of Christian 
religion came, first thing He did was, to attack Jewish church 
because Jewish church was not following religion, but was full of 
hypocrisy. Therefore, always He said, “Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites!” Very often He repeats this. All 
great moral teachers feel that most serious danger to real religion 
is hypocrisy. Therefore, He hated hypocrites most of all. Never- 
theless, so-called religious men to-day do almost exactly the same 
things He blamed in Jews. They “do alms to be seen of men,” 
they “love to pray in the synagogues,” and “do their works to be 
seen of men,” and “lay up treasure for themselves on earth” ; 
therefore, He says “ Woe unto you that are rich!” For these say- 
ings, “the chief priests and the scribes sought to destroy Him.” 
I almost think again they would do so. 

Japanese people are now travelling very much all about Chris- 
tian countries ;— then, when they read this beautiful teaching and 
see members of Christian churches doing all things exactly con- 
trary to it, and find that clergymen allow all this to go on in their 
churches, they lose all respect. Then, when they go back to Japan, 
they will explain all this to people. Then, when missionaries try 
to correct Japanese,$they will ask them why they allow such 
things openly, and why themselves they do not follow more closely 
Divine teaching, then they must be ready to answer. There- 
fore, quite kindly, I tell them now, so when they are asked, they 
can have answer all ready prepared. It seems to me when people 
become immensely rich, then they need not be hypocrites any 
longer, because in this country money can do anything. I do not 
think, if a man had five million of dollars, he could be hung in 
this country, even when murder was quite clearly proved. Some- 
how he would escape. I think, if he had fifty millions, he could 
elect Presidents and everybody he chose ; then, of course, no longer 
any occasion to be a hypocrite. 
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So then, I find three great powers in this country: first is 
money, second is hypocrisy, third is “Rings.” To use American 
expression, these three powers “run the country.” Only real pure 
virtue has no power, because almost certainly whoever was strictly 
superior man, according to Confucius, must seem like a fool to all 
smart men. He cannot succeed like other men, therefore he must 
retire. 

I could write a great deal more on this subject, but partly I am 
afraid of saying things that may offend. If I knew English 
language better, I could write in more flowing kind of style, so I 
might even tell many true things in a manner that would not seem 
rather rude. Still, it is not my intention to be rude, only to be 
quite honest and sincere. In my book which I am going to write 
in Japan, I have divided American vices under four heads: first, 
ecclesiastical vices, that is, all vices connected with sects, churches, 
clergymen, religious newspapers, young men’s Christian associa- 
tions, and so on; second, political vices, that is all vices connected 
with elections, lobbying, political newspapers, wirepullers, Custom 
House frauds, Indian administration, political rings, and so on; 
third, financial vices, (I have already a little touched on these, 
from which you can see how I can describe them quite fully,) 
fourth, social vices, such as vices connected with marriage system 
in this country, the aristocracy of a democratic republic, and many 
other subjects rather delicate, therefore I will not say anything 
more. I only mention this to show that I have indeed earnestly 
examined your country, and I find one thing of which you are 
entirely ignorant, and this is “Taou” 

This one word contains such a high idea, that I am atraid it is 
not possible for you to understand it. Nevertheless, I will try and 
explain. Taou is the “way of the Sage,” or “the way of Heaven,” 
it is omnipresent and fills and influences all things, therefore Con- 
fucius says, “The Taou of the supremely sincere enables them to 
foreknow things: it is only they who carry sincerity to the highest 
point, and in whom there remains not a single hair’s breadth of 
hypocrisy, that can foresee the hidden springs of things. Taou is 
what men ought to practice, Taou is the self-sacrifice by which 
oneself is perfected, and the knowledge by which one perfects 
others. Taou is the virtue of nature, the way of uniting the ex- 
ternal and the internal.” All this is Taou, and a great deal more ; 
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indeed, it takes a life to study and understand Taou, for it contains 
three hundred outlines and three thousand minute particulars 
thereof. It is not possible, indeed, to understand it without first 
practicing it. It cannot be understood by the mind alone, only by 
strictly living every «lay according to the highest principles of self- 
sacrifice, can it be understood. Tsze Sze, who was a great sage, 
and student of Confucius, thus describes this most wonderful prin- 
ciple in a few words. “It is only the man possessed of Taou that 
can perfect his own nature ; he who can perfect his own nature, can 
perfect the nature of other men; he who can perfect the nature of 
other men, can perfect the nature of things; he who can perfect 
the nature of things, can assist heaven and earth in producing 
things. When this is the case, then he is united with heaven and 
earth so as to form a trinity.” This, however, is too deep for ordi- 
nary intelligence to comprehend. Only those who practice Taou, 
can understand fully its meaning. Though most unworthy man 
myself, for many years I have tried to practice Taou. Therefore, 
my eyes are somewhat open to perceive moral questions in differ- 
ent countries, because I examine them by the light of Taou; there- 
fore I have written frankly, because my purpose in writing has 
been quite pure. Now most earnestly I beseech you to stop 
making money, because it is not possible to spend your life in 
becoming rich, and still have time to discover and practice the 
“way of heaven,” which is Taou. Also give up this openly trying 
to persuade men that you are good, by belonging externally to 
churches, when internally you are following the way of the inferior 
man. Remember what the Ode says, “ Look into your own cham- 
ber, and see whether you have cause for shame in the presence of 
your household Gods.” 

Never mind if men despise you, and speak badly of you because 
you retire from their evil ways. At last the glories of Taou will 
shine through you, for what says the Sage? “He who possesses 
Taou, without showing himself he will shine forth, without moving 
he will renovate others, without acting he will perfect them.” 
And again, “though the path of the superior man appear secret, 
yet it daily becomes more splendid, while the path of the mean 
man, though he strive to exhibit it, daily vanishes from sight.” 
But, perhaps, you will say you have not studied Confucius and 
cannot obtain his works, therefore it is not possible for you to 
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practice Taou. Then, I at once answer most fearlessly you have 
your own Sacred Book, which contains the Divine principle of 
Taou, though, perhaps, your eyes are still too blind to perceive it, 
and your own most wonderful Teacher, who explained most fully 
“The Kingdom (or Way) of Heaven.” Therefore, you cannot 
make any such excuse. Believe me, for I have studied this 
thing. It is most tremendous Power even now hanging over 
the world. Confucius says of it, “It waits for its men, and then 
is walked in, (or practiced,)” but it will not always wait; if men 
do not practice, it will overtake and crush them, and this is what 
your own great Teacher meant, when He said, “ Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone shall be broken, but upon whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder.” 
SIONARA, 
A Japanese Traveller. 


Nore. — The author of this article requests us to state that the word Sionara has 
been mistaken for his name, when in fact it is a Japanese word, meaning farewell. 
As, however, he wishes to remain incognito, or, in his own vernacular, Naijun, he 
has expressed his wish to retain it as a nom de plume. — Ep. 








New Russia. 


Art. VI.— New Rvssia.* 


Untit very lately a clear notion of the great Northern Empire 
under existing social conditions was only possible for those who 
were conversant with the Russian language. About two years ago, 
however, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu began to print in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” a remarkable study of the New Russia, which 
has been continued up to the present time, and this has now been 
supplemented by Mr. Wallace’s book. With the aid of these inde- 
pendent authorities it is practicable to trace the actual results of 
the reforms instituted by Alexander IT. 

Naturally the first question would direct itself to the position of 
the enfranchised class, and to the completeness with which the new 
element has been adjusted to the framework of Muscovite society. 
On the threshold of this inquiry we are reminded that in the 
greater part of Russia the dominant and subject classes were of the 
same race, and that serfdom was of modern origin, having been 
created by an arbitrary ukase less than three centuries ago, at the 
precise epoch when similar institutions were disappearing from 
Western Europe. There was always, therefore, room to doubt 
whether in principle the ownership of land was vested in the mow- 
jik, or in his master, the boyar, and it is well known that the former 
was allowed by custom the usufruct of a part of his lord’s domain. 
These circumstances partly account for the equitable provisions 
which distinguish the Russian plan of manumission from some 
analogous undertakings. 

Not contenting itself with the naked gift of personal freedom, 
as in the United States, the law has here endowed the liberated 
class with lands for its support ; and we may note further, that not 
mutilating its favors by leaving the new citizen under the tutelage 
of his former owner, as in Eastern Prussia before the reform of 
1872, it has secured to him local independence by clothing his com- 
munal organization with administrative functions. On the other 


* Russia. By D. MackENzIE WaLLace. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1877. 
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hand, it was recognized that the loss of prescriptive rights entitled 
the boyar to an indemnity, and it seemed reasonable to impose this 
burden upon those who profited by the social revolution. We 
should add that the quantity of land conceded to each male peas- 
ant in fee was commonly equivalent to the area of which he pre- 
viously had the usufruct, varying from five to twenty-five acres, 
according to fertility of soil and density of population, while the 
indemnity represented with tolerable accuracy the value of the 
services in kind (corvée), or of the money stipend (obrok) which 
formerly accrued to the proprietor. For the lands whose purchase 
devolved on him, the mowjik was as a rule able to pay only in small 
annual instalments. Hence the necessity of extending the process 
of liquidation, and consequently, in a strict sense, of emancipation 
over a long series of years. So long as the peasant has not for- 
mally accepted his allotment by completing a first payment, he 
continues to owe labor or pecuniary tribute to his former lord. The 
difference is, that these dues are no longer arbitrary, but fixed by lo- 
cal ordinances. According to the “ Messager Officiel” the number 
of quondam serfs subject to this transitory réyime is still consid- 
erable, amounting, on January 1, 1876, to rather more than a quar- 
ter of the whole category in the thirty-seven interior provinces. 
Without the financial co-operation of the government it is obvi- 
ous that such a method of purchase must have been fraught with 
much embarrassment to the proprietor as well as to the peasant. 
Accordingly the state advances the sum required, or rather the 
larger part of it, to all who demand assistance, the terms of reim- 
bursement contemplating forty-nine annual payments. Under this 
system the instalments of purchase-money which would reluctantly 
be made over by the enfranchised serf to his former lord are trans- 
formed into a species of impost, whose collection is enforced by 
the civil authority, while to the manifest advantage of the propri- 
etor a private claim is converted into a government bond. The 
state, in short, has made itself the banker of the two interested 
parties, and that its aid was an indispensable factor in the scheme 
of emancipation seems to be demonstrated by results. Out of 
5,300,000 male peasants, who in the thirty-seven districts above- 
named have availed themselves of the decree and now own up- 
wards of 50,000,000 of acres, seven eighths required government 
advances, which already aggregate more than $500,000,000. 
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It is plain that half a century must elapse before the process of 
manumission is concluded, and the Russian serf completely freed 
from special obligations toward his former lord or toward the 
state. Yet it is probable that the day is not far distant when every 
male peasant within the boundaries of the Empire will have taken, 
with government assistance, the first and decisive step towards the 
acquisition of the lands assigned to him. Not, however, that mow- 
jik and boyar evince everywhere the same anxiety to regulate their 
mutual situation. In the province of Samara, for instance, so late 
as 1874, scarcely a fifth of the peasants, and in Bessarabia not a 
tenth, had taken advantage of the decree; whereas in Viatka, 
Pskof, and Kharkof, at the same epoch, the operation of manumis- 
sion was far advanced. In general it may be noted that the sales 
effected by mutual consent constitute but two fifths of the total 
number, the remainder having been brought about upon the de- 
mand of the proprietors or their mortgagees. The scheme of eman- 
cipation gives the boyar the right to insist upon a purchase of land, 
but in such a case the mowyik is privileged to reduce his allotment 
to the minimum determined by local regulations. Where the soil 
is poor, or where the selling-rate calculated upon the old tariff of 
serf dues is relatively high, the landowner is of course interested 
in securing the price designated by law, and vice versd. 

It follows that the plan of emancipation, although everywhere 
grounded upon identical principles, has failed to produce every- 
where the same effects, proving in one quarter onerous to the peas- 
ant and in another to the proprietor. To this circumstance is partly 
due the diversity of opinion expressed even in Russia respecting 
the great reform. That among the former masters of the soil the 
least rich would suffer most was so easy to foresee that the manu- 
mission act itself promised succor to the smaller landowners, many 
of whom find themselves completely ruined. On the side of the 
peasants no distinct category was specified as entitled to amends, 
but indirectly the state has sometimes relieved them by remitting 
arrears of taxes. Even, however, where the conditions of purchase 
were most favorable, the enfranchised class has sometimes failed to 
profit by them. Not seldom the peasants discovered a repugnance, 
doubtless justified by the bitter experience of centuries, for the 
transaction to which they were invited. Many saw in it a trap, 
and imagining that the Czar ultimately intended to bestow the land 
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upon them gratis, supposed the boyar alone interested in its trans- 
fer by purchase. Thus in a village belonging to one of the richest 
provinces, an upright and generous proprietor tried to make his 
quondam serfs understand how much for their profit it was to se- 
cure the maximum area permitted by the local statute. His prop- 
osition only awoke suspicion, and after long discussion was rejected 
by the commune. Such cases are not rare, and they demonstrate 
that the legislator had his reasons for fixing a minimum of land 
which the peasant could be compelled to buy. 

While all the liberated serfs are far from having the same mo- 
tives for regret, yet the greater part of them betray a common 
feeling of disappointment and disillusion. The expectations 
roused in the masses of the people by the name of emancipation 
were too lofty and chimerical, and the mowyik, emancipated, seems 
to have forgotten the oppressions and exactions of serfdom, and to 
regard only his present burdens and the evanescence of his dreams. 
Neither can it be denied that among the classes which shape pub- 
lic opinion the actual outcome of the measure is viewed with dis- 
satisfaction, almost discouragement. Like the mouyik, the cultivated 
Russian had figured a second Eden behind the act of manumission, 
had beheld in a free Russia a new and ideal land wholly different 
from the land of serfs. As it happens, the consequences for good 
and evil have been less far-reaching, less conspicuous, less deci- 
sive, than some hoped and others feared. Although, however, the 
liberation of the Russian serfs has not yet answered the impatient 
wishes of its promoters, it has been by no means sterile, and mani- 
festly holds the germ of healthful transformation and reasonable 
progress. Politically, the effect is so far absolutely null, but in 
other directions the fruits are well defined and precious. We 
might point, for instance, toa signal economical advance due to the 
stimulus given production by liberty, by the activity of paid labor, 
and by competition. We may cite, moreover, a moral improvement 
resulting from the enfranchisement of the popular conscience and 
the novel feeling of responsibility, and we will name finally the 
social metamorphosis which must gradually follow the decay of 
patriarchal habits and the growth of individuality. 

That such consequences are not far more salient is by some 
students of New Russia charged upon the repressive, unifying ten- 
dencies of the communal system. Indeed, a Russian commission 
of inquiry, charged with the examination of the peculiar forms of 
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collective land tenure which obtain in a large part of the Empire, 
has lately recommended the summary abolition of communal 
property. The execution of such a measure seems impracticable, 
but it is worth while to mark what is said for and against a curi- 
ous institution, and how far it has been affected by the manu- 
mission of the present class. Strangely enough, the collective 
ownership of real estate in the rural communities, which is the 
most striking feature of Muscovite society, was one of the last to 
attract notice at home or abroad. The visit of Baron Haxthausen 
about thirty years ago may be said to have revealed it to Western 
Europe. It is now known that this species of tenure, in which 
Slavophiles have chosen to see a distinctive, primordial outgrowth 
of the Russian nation and the formula of a new civilization, is the 
survival of an institution, once universal, which still subsists in 
Java, Egypt, parts of China and Hindostan, as well as in more than 
one Slavonic county of Europe, and which prevailed in Mexico and 
Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest. Although, however, 
ihe tenancy of land in common merely betokens an intermediate 
stage of social development, and seems to be a generic trait of the 
Slav peoples, there is no doubt that it takes on a specific charac- 
ter in that portion of the Czar’s dominions — Great Russia — 
where it is most firmly established. 

Corporate title entailing corporate responsibility, and on the 
other hand temporary usufruct by families, are the essential princi- 
ples of the Russian communal system. The government looks for 
ots revenues, and the quondam proprietor of the soil for his arrears 
tf purchase-money, to the mir, or commune, in its collective capa- 
city ; but the land of which the latter, under the scheme of serfdom, 
was tenant by sufferance, and which it now holds in fee, is not 
tilled .for common account, but apportioned at certain times and in 
certain ways fixed by local custom. The points to be heeded in 
these periodic partitions are the grounds of title to an allotment, 
the epochs, and the method of distribution. As regards the right 
to share, the assignment is made, not to individuals, but to families, 
and is proportionate either to the number of male persons or to the 
number of married couples therein. In either case it is obvious 
what encouragement the scheme lends to growth of population, 
since, instead of cutting up the paternal acres, a numerous progeni- 
ture augments them. The periods of allotment vary according to 
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the nature of the soil or the traditions of different districts. For 
pasture-lands the system of annual division preponderates, and 
there are communes in the province of Tambof which parcel out 
these twice a year. Sometimes arable fields likewise are subjected 
to yearly assignment, but most frequently they are distributed 
triennially, and not seldom this period is doubled or tripled, while 
in the government of Moscow a decennial term has been adopted. 
Passing to the method of apportionment, we find it defective 
chiefly because it aims at an absolute and therefore impracticable 
equality. According to the plan usually followed, the territory of 
a commune is segregated into three concentric zones. From the 
village forming the centre diverge as many radii as there are co- 
partners, and the sectors thus obtained supply the shares, which 
are then drawn by lot. The lottery is managed in such a way 
that each married couple or communal unit (whatever that may 
chance to be) has a strip of each zone or category of land, but no 
care is taken to dovetail the three or more parcels falling to one 
household. Often a given share is made up of parcels remote one 
from another, and perhaps shut off by a neighbor’s ground. To 
appreciate the smallness of the fragments thus acquired we must 
bear in mind that the mean amount of land appropriated to the 
peasants at the time of the emancipation was from seven to ten 
acres per male inhabitant, but that, many having purchased. only the 
legal minimum, the entire share of a given married pair is fre- 
quently much less. In some over-populated communes the pro- 
cess of subdivision is carried so far that parcels are cited not 
exceeding two yards in breadth. 

The stability of the system seems to be demonstrated by its hold 
on the affections of the persons directly concerned. It is not pre- 
scribed but only tolerated by the imperial code, and any commune, 
by the vote of two thirds of the members, may substitute the prin- 
ciple of individual inheritable property. Nevertheless such changes 
are very rare ; while, on the other hand, there are instances of lands 
gratuitously distributed by generous proprietors among their 
former serfs which have been ultimately placed under a communal 
régime by the peasant owners. It is certain, however, that the 
mouyik, although upholding the custom of collective ownership, 
has not for the opposite mode of tenure the instinctive repugnance 
or deliberate disapproval which Herzen and the Russian socialists 
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would ascribe to him. Far from seeing in a personal title to prop- 
erty a monstrous anomaly and usurpation, he is eager to invest his 
savings in land outside of the corporate territory, holding fast 
meanwhile as his sheet-anchor the right to share in the communal 
allotment. In a word, this characteristic Muscovite institution 
can hardly be shaken from without so long as tradition and inter- 
est concur in recommending it to the peasant ; but there are signs 
of a counter tendency in the modified economy of the commune 
itself under the action of the new spirit of liberty. We must 
remember that a Russian village community is conceived as an 
aggregation, not of persons, but of families, each of which holds in 
perpetuity its izba, or cottage, with the small adjacent close not 
comprised in the corporate territory, and not alienable except to 
those near of kin. Here, again, within this small domain and over 
the chattels pertaining to it reigns the system of indivisible owner- 
ship, — the family being in fact a miniature commune, or species 
of economical association, whose members are allied in blood, and 
whose director is the natural head of the house. Just as all the 
married males of the community may claim equal shares of the 
common ground, so all male kinfolk have a joint title to the house- 
hold property. It is true that this could be subdivided by common 
consent, but in the time of serfdom a family preferred to remain 
concentrated, the mutilation of the patrimonial capital being 
regarded with misgiving, and stigmatized as the “ black sharing.” 
But such patriarchal manners cannot long survive the enfranchise- 
ment of the peasant class, and the mowjik, rehabilitated in his own 
eyes, is showing a disposition to free himself from the paternal 
despotism. Already the practice of partition has gained so much 
ground as seriously to fritter the appliances of tillage, and thus to 
threaten a curtailment of production, At the present time the 
Ministry of Agriculture is said to be seeking means of arresting 
this disintegration of farming capital, but it is hard to see what 
restrictions can be devised which would not infringe the funda- 
mental liberties guaranteed by the decree of manumission. 

There is a question of which we hear a great deal from theorists, 
and which no doubt will be pressed more and more earnestly upon 
the Russian mowjik, and that is whether the impulse toward in- 
dividualism just noted, which apparently points to a sentimental 
recoil from communistic institutions, should be fortified by motives 
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of self-interest. Without pursuing’ the abstract inquiry whether a 
communal system or the scheme of individual property which pre- 
vails among Western nations is the more fruitful of general well- 
being, we may point out that some of the current objections to 
collective ownership do not impeach its essential principles. For 
instance, the abuse and neglect of the soil resulting from a want 
of interest on the part of the cultivator is no unusual occurrence 
on the leased farms of individual proprietors in England or in the 
United States; and we may add that many Russian communes 
have taken measures to remedy the evil by prescribing compulsory 
fertilization under penalty of keeping the same lot upon the next 
partition. Again, we must concede that the plan of minute par- 
cellation and a short term of usufruct are not inseparable from the 
institution. We have seen that in some districts the period of 
tenancy is ten years, and the prevailing tendency seems to be to- 
ward prolongation. A stock charge against the tenure in question 
makes it attach a premium to wastefulness and indolence, but it 
may be asked, How would the case of a Muscovite peasant whose 
occupancy should be secured for an extended term differ from that 
of an English tenant under a long lease? The only difference is 
that the mowyik, after the arrears of purchase-money due to his 
former master shall have been acquitted, —that is to say, after 
A. D. 1910,— will pay no rent to a landlord. As regards, moreover, 
the transformation of agriculture by those costly mechanical appli- 
ances to which the limitless steppes of Russia seem peculiarly 
adapted, it is by no means certain that the commune undertaking - 
to work its land for corporate account might not find resources in 
its organization quite tantamount to those of private capital. At 
present its activities are cramped by an inordinate weight of debt, 
but with each succeeding decade that load will be lightened, and 
it is not unreasonable to expect a simultaneous expansion of the 
national intelligence. In short, the Russian communal system is 
on trial, and the next half-century will perhaps decide whether it 
is the swathing-cloth of an undeveloped society or eapable of 
elastic adjustment to a riper civilization. 

There is no doubt that the patriarchal habits rooted in the com- 
munal system too often bore the double fruit of paternal despot- 
ism and female slavery. The mere physical eonditions of life, for 
example, in the Russian village communities, and especially the 
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mode of lodgement, contribute to the corruption of morals, and 
therefore to the degradation of women. We need not call to mind 
what consequences flow from the overcrowding of tenements in 
the large cities of Western Europe and America. In Russia the 
inconveniences are assuredly not less, where the same narrow 
cabin, or izba, shelters several generations and half a dozen married 
couples ; where parents and children, brothers and brothers’ wives 
sleep, pell-mell, close to the big stove. Add to this unwholesome 
species of promiscuity the caprices of domestic tyranny, which are 
said to be a standing menace to the chastity and decency of fami- 
lies. According to Leroy-Beaulieu, it is a fact, that, emulating the 
authority formerly exercised by the nobles over their female serfs, 
the head of the peasant household sometimes arrogates a kind of 
droit de seigneur over the women subject to his control. 

In the diverse conceptions of woman’s claims and function en- 
countered up and down the scale of ranks in Russia, we have the 
most decisive proof of the moral dualism between the crust of re- 
finement and culture superposed by Catharine II. and the organic 
structure of old Muscovy. As regards the high society of St. 
Petersburg, or even the middle grades of the nobility, or of civil 
and military functionaries throughout the country, it is certain 
that the ladies are at least equal, perhaps superior, in breeding and 
education to the men. It is wholly otherwise in the trading and 
farming class, which constitutes the mass of the population, and 
whose ideas and customs keep the impress of Asiatic or Byzantine 
manners. Indeed, the contempt for the female sex, and the de- 
based condition of the wife, subjected to ignominious ceremonies 
at the time of her marriage, and to ignoble treatment on the part 
of her husband, are the precise features of indigenous Russian life 
which have most shocked foreign travellers from the sixteenth 
century up to our own day. It is to Herberstein, who disclosed to 
Continental Europe the interior of Muscovy, that we owe the 
familiar story of the Russian woman married to a German, who 
complained of her husband’s frigidity, because he had not once 
beaten her. There is a national proverb to the same effect : “ Love 
your wife as your own soul, and beat her like your fur jacket.” 
“A husband’s cuffs leave no mark,” is another adage put in a wife’s 
mouth. Where such manners are consecrated by tradition, it is 
not to be expected that public opinion should recognize in blows 
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and~ maltreatment an adequate ground of divorce. The mouyik 
cannot be made to understand how his right to chastise his help- 
mate can be questioned, and when he is summoned for this offence 
before a magistrate serenely explains that the victim was his wife, 
his property. Here and there the popular songs bear traces of the 
griefs which in the rough furrows of daily life the Russian woman 
finds it prudent to conceal. “Ages have rolled away,” says the 
poet Nekrasof, “the whole face of the earth has brightened, only 
the sombre lot of the mowyik’s wife God forgets to change.” And 
the same poet makes one of his village heroines say, apropos of 
the enfranchisement of the serfs, “God has forgotten the nook 
where he hid the keys of woman’s emancipation.” In a word, the 
wife of the Muscovite peasant seems to have been until recently 
the slave of a slave, and to have borne on her head the whole 
weight of a double edifice of servitude. Yet it may be that to re- 
habilitate her a little liberty and comfort would suffice, and prob- 
ably the freedom of the serf will in the end be complemented by 
the elevation of his companion. Already in some communes there 
are gleams of a new order, the mother of adult children, for in- 
stance, enjoying a certain consideration, and the management of 
the household being occasionally intrusted to the widow of the 
head. The progress of individualism and the development of a 
sentiment of personal dignity cannot but inure to the profit of the 
female sex, although thus far melioration in this direction is rather 
a hope than a fact. 

There is another unsatisfactory aspect of Muscovite society, and 
one which presents few signs of recent improvement, and that is 
the moral and religious status of the clerical element. The dis- 
tinctive features of the Russian ecclesiastical system seem to be 
partly inherited from its parent the Greek Church, and to be partly 
due to special political conditions. We need not say that the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople never emulated the theocratic ambi- 
tion of the Bishops of Rome. On the contrary, the Eastern or 
self-styled Orthedox Church has at all times remained true to By- 
zantine traditions of subservience, and, being herself accustomed 
to lean on the civil power, has never —except in the recent 
case of the Bulgarian Exarchate — strenuously resisted the out- 
growth of new national establishments. For some two centuries 
after its conversion to Christianity —from 988 to 1240 — Russia 
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formed a part of the Byzantine Patriarchate. From the date of 
the Tartar invasion, on the other hand, the dependence on Con- 
stantinople was very slight, although it was not until two centuries 
later that the Metropolitan of Kief, who was then the chief eccle- 
siastical officer in the country, was formally consecrated at home 
by a council of Muscovite bishops. A further step in the direc- 
tion of autonomy was taken in 1589, when the Czar procured the 
consecration of a Russian Patriarch equal in dignity and authority 
to his historic homonyms of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. In all matters of external form the new Patri- 
arch was a very important personage, but, according to the authori- 
ties cited by Mackenzie Wallace, the Czar was even then the real 
ruler in ecclesiastical no less than in civil affairs, Still a bigoted, 
energetic primate might throw considerable obstacles in the way of 
power, and accordingly Czar Peter abolished the Patriarchate, re- 
placing it with a Synod, in which, as a contemporary explained, 
the mainspring was Peter's will and the pendulum his understand- 
ing. Of course, in relation to the Orthodox Church as a whole (of 
which the Russian Church is only one member) the Czar could or 
can no more interfere with dogmas or ceremonial than a French 
Emperor could modify Roman Catholic theology, but toward the 
national establishment his position is peculiar. He is supposed to 
act in ecclesiastical administration by means of the “most holy, 
governing Synod,” which, however, is not a council of deputies 
freely chosen by the clergy, but a permanent college, whose mem- 
bers are created by the will of the sovereign. Such a body could 
not be expected to enjoy much liberty of thought or action. Asa 
matter of fact the Synod has usually confined itself to the regis- 
tration of the imperial wishes, and from the time of its founder 
downward has reflected the character of the reigning sovereign. 
The ecclesiastical administration is exclusively in the hands of 
the monks or the Black Clergy ; that is to say, all the bishops and 
other persons of the hierarchy above the grade of parish priest 
belong to this class. This of itself is not an auspicious fact, but 
between Eastern and Western monastic systems the comparison is 
wholly to the advantage of the latter. At various epochs of its 
history the monasticism of Rome has made a vigorous, spontane- 
ous effort at self-regeneration, which found expression in the foun- 
dation of new orders, each proposing some definite aim, some special 
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sphere of usefulness. In Russia we find no similar phenomenon. 
From time to time perhaps a solitary individual has raised his 
voice against prevailing abuses, or it may be that changes have 
been forcibly effected by the civil power; but neither in the mo- 
nastic population as a whole, nor in any particular monastery, has 
there been a voluntary energetic movement toward reform. If we 
glance now at the parish priests, who, like their counterparts in 
Protestant countries, are allowed to marry, and who, as distin- 
guished from the monks, are called the White Clergy, we find that 
in early times they were drawn from all classes of the population, 
but that long ago this custom fell into disuse. It appears that by 
the joint efforts of ecclesiastical and civil authority the parish 
priesthood has been made a separate Levitical body, legally and 
actually incapable of mingling with the other categories of the 
population. As Mr. Wallace points out, the simple fact that the 
whole clergy became an exclusive caste must have had a prejudicial 
influence on their character; but this was not all. The caste in- 
creased in numbers much more rapidly than the offices to be filled, 
and thus has been formed an ever-growing clerical proletariat, which 
gravitates toward the towns, and there recruits the ranks of radi- 
ealism and nihilism. The condition of the priests who remain in 
the villages is not much more satisfactory. They receive little 
consideration or respect from the peasantry and still less from the 
nobles. Fifteen years ago they were almost as completely under 
the power of the rural proprietor as were his serfs, and the power 
was exercised in the most humiliating way. We are told, for exam- 
ple, of one priest who was ducked in a pond on a cold winter's day 
for the amusement of some jovial gentlemen, and of another who, 
having neglected to doff his hat as he passed the Squire’s house, 
was put into a barrel and rolled down a hill into a river at the bottom. 
The truth is that there is little in the functions of the Russian priest 
to command respect. According to our conceptions, which have 
changed but little on this head since Chaucer's time, a village pastor 
ought to expound weekly to his flock the truths of Christianity, 
and lead them by example as well as precept in the right way. 
The Muscovite clergy have no such ideal set before them. They 
are expected merely to conform to certain observances, and to per- 
form punctiliously the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Church. They rarely preach or exhort, and rarely have or seek to 
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have a moral influence over their parishioners. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to read in an official report by Mr. Melnikof to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, that the people do not reverence the 
clergy, but persecute them with derision and reproaches, and have 
recourse to them, not from the inner impulse of conscience, but from 
necessity. In all the proverbs and popular sayings in which a pas- 
tor is mentioned it is with contempt. How can people revere their 
spiritual guides when, according to this report, they hear that one 
priest stole money from below the pillow of a dying man at the 
moment of confession, that another was publicly dragged out of a 
brothel, that a third solemnly christened a dog, and that a fourth 
was pulled by the hair from the altar by his deacon while officiat- 
ing at the Easter service? These are the statements of an orthodox 
Russian celebrated for his intimate knowledge of Muscovite pro- 
vincial life, and addressed in all seriousness to a member of the 
imperial family. 

If we would see represented in a visible form the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the national church, we have only to look at Russian 
religious art and compare it with that of Western Europe. In 
Roman Catholic countries from the time of the Renaissance relig- 
ious art kept pace with intellectual progress. Gradually eman- 
cipating itself from archaic forms and symbolism, it converted life- 
less typical figures into living personalities, and lit up their dull 
eyes with human feeling. In Russia, on the other hand, no such 
development has taken place. The old Byzantine emblems have 
been religiously preserved, and we find mirrored in the painted 
and embossed icons, stiff, archaic and expressionless, the flaccid 
immobility of the Muscovite Church, During the last two cen- 
turies, and more conspicuously during the last decade and a half, 
Russia has undergone a series of profound modifications, political, 
intellectual, and moral, but the spirit of her ecclesiastical polity has 
remained unchanged. Some modifications wrought by the civil 
power in its administrative structure have not affected its inner 
nature. Sterility, stagnation, and passive resistance to external 
pressure are still its distinctive traits. Partly from the predom- 
inance which it gives to the ceremonial element, and partly from 
the low state of general culture among the clergy, it has ever re- 
mained outside of intellectual movements. The study of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to develop and adjust the traditional dogmas 
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by definition and deduction, and the efforts of the Protestant sects 
to reconcile their teaching with progressive science, are alike for- 
eign to its temper and character. It is now what it was under the 
Patriarchs in the day of the Muscovite Czars, holding fast to the 
promise that no jot or tittle shall pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled. 

There are many other topics which could not be overlooked in a 
complete exhibit of the New Russia, such as the economic condi- 
tion of the peasantry, the tentative scheme of local government, 
and the existing intellectual activities, on all which heads Mr. 
Wallace may be consulted with profit, and we should also have 
liked to glance at the productive resources and finances of the 
country, about which Leroy-Beaulieu has collected much useful 
information. In view, however, of the limited space at our com- 
mand, we prefer to follow the former’s account of the official and 
landed noblesse, and of the mercantile classes as they appear in the 
society reorganized by Alexander II. 

In the first place we find substantially confirmed the oft-repeated 
saying that there is in reality no aristocracy in Russia. The no- 
blesse has little or nothing of what we call aristocratic feeling, of 
that haughty, domineering, exclusive spirit which an Englishman 
associates with the highest social caste. You find a plenty of Rus- 
sians who are proud of their wealth, of their culture, or their offi- 
cial position, but scarcely ever a Russian who is proud of his birth, 
or imagines that a long pedigree confers a right to political privi- 
lege or even social consideration. To the ordinary noble such 
ideas appear absurd. What rights and immunities he possesses 
were received from the monarchy, and therefore he has no deep- 
rooted jealousy of the imperial prerogative, while, on the other 
hand, his order has never had to struggle with the other social 
classes, and therefore harbors toward them no feelings of rivalry or 
hostility. It may be said, in general, that the Russian noblesse 
looks more to the future than to the past, and is ready to accept 
any new ideas that wear the badge of progress; therefore tenacity 
of purpose is of course not one of its attributes. In a word, it has 
neither the characteristics impressed by a feudal history nor the 
specific virtues and failings fostered by an atmosphere of political 
liberty. Mr. Wallace is justified in dwelling at great length on the 
tussian nobility, for curiously enough they hold just the position 
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which the bourgeoisie held in France when Si¢yés said of the latter 
that it was the state. The noblesse is the brain and the heart of 
Russia, and it is now, taken as a whole, the best friend of the mowyik, 
for it is utterly free from the spirit of caste, and since the consum- 
mation of manumission has no interest or prejudice counter to the 
peasant class. He cannot reiterate these facts too constantly, for 
it is not easy for us to credit such anomalies. It seems to be cer- 
tain that the Dvoryanstvo, or quondam privileged order, is rapidly 
tending to assimilate with the other classes, and that it does not 
discover any disposition to form itself into a close corporation. In 
so far as the nobles have any political aspirations they aim at 
securing the political liberty of the people as an entirety, and not 
at acquiring special rights and immunities for their own order. 

It is conceded by all students of Russia that the efforts to create 
an intelligent third estate have so far failed. The development of 
trade and industry in recent years has of course enriched the mer- 
cantile class, but it has not affected deeply their mode of life. Of 
all categories of men in the Empire they are the least progressive, 
and as regards education they are very slightly superior to the 
mouyik. When a Russian merchant becomes rich he builds for 
himself a sumptuous house, but as you enter the gaudily furnished 
apartments you remark a rigid symmetry and an indescribable 
rawness which unmistakably suggest that these fine things are not 
for use. The host and his family live down stairs in small, dirty 
rooms, and if you make a visite de digestion you will probably 
have some difficulty in gaining admission by the front door. It is 
to be noted, however, that the Muscovite trader’s love of ostenta- 
tion is of a unique kind, something entirely distinct from English 
snobbery and American shoddyism. He may delight in splendid 
salons, elaborate dinners, and costly furs, or he may display his 
wealth by lavish donations to religious or benevolent institutions, 
but in all this he never affects to be other than he is. He wears 
by preference a costume which plainly defines his socie! position, 
makes no effort to adopt fine manners or elegant tastes, and never 
seeks admission to what in Russia is called society. Having no 
desire to seem what he is not, he has a plain, unaffected manner, 
and at times a certain quiet dignity which contrasts favorably with 
the pretentious mien of many low-grade nobles who lay quite 
unfounded claims to being highly cultivated. At his great ban- 
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quets it is true the merchant likes to’see among his guests as many 
generals — that is to say, official personages — as possible, but he 
never dreams of thereby establishing an intimacy with them, or of 
being invited in return. It is perfectly understood by both parties 
that nothing of the kind is meant. Finally, it is worthy of remark 
that the trading class recognizes no aristocracy but that of official 
rank. To them, and in a notable degree, as we have said, to all 
Russians, distinctions of birth, as discriminated from rank, are un- 
intelligible. Many a merchant would cheerfully give a hundred 
roubles for the presence at his board of an “actual State Coun- 
cillor,” who perhaps never heard of his grandfather, while the same 
host would not give a kopek for the company of a Prince destitute 
of official status, although the latter might trace his pedigree up to 
the half-mythical Rurik. Of such a person the shrewd Muscovite 
would say, “Who knows what sort of a fellow he is?” whereas the. 
Councillor exhibits unmistakable marks of the Czar’s favor, — in 
other words, demonstrates to the merchant’s eye some personal 
merit gauged, indeed, by a rude, often illusory, yet by no means 
wholly untrustworthy, standard. This is one of those superficial 
signs which partly reflect and partly reinforce the more profound 
indications of the essentially democratic character which belongs 
to the social structure of Russia, and of the comparative abruptness 
and facility with which an autocratic may perhaps one day be ex- 
changed for an extremely liberal government, when the mass of 
the people shall have become fitted by partial and local experiment 


for self-government. 
M. W. HazeELtine. 
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Art. VII.— How sHaLL THE NATION REGAIN PROSPERITY ? 


How shall we as a nation extricate ourselves from the present 
hard times and regain material prosperity, is a question that comes 
very close to the interests, moral as well as material, of every 
man, woman, and child that helps constitute the nation, whatever 
may be their social position, occupation, or sectional location. 

It is proposed to here attempt to contribute something in the 
way of fact and argument in answer to this question; or something 
which, if not a full answer, may at least help the people of the 
United States to determine what course of policy on the part of 
their government, in respect to economic and fiscal matters, will 
be most likely to effect the result which all agree is most desirable. 

And, first, a word in the nature of general propositions. All 
wealth, meaning thereby property or material abundance, is the 
result of labor. Persons acquire and accumulate wealth by means 
other than labor, in the sense of physical toil, but no one produces 
wealth or abundance without labor. 

Again, the results of labor exerted for production wnder the same 
circumstances as respects natural and accumulated capital, intelli- 
gence, and physical energy, are wonderfully equal all the world 
over; so equal that, other things being equal, one man’s labor will 
exchange for another man’s everywhere. In fact, there is nothing 
so permanent and so uniform and so equal in value as labor; and 
wages are nearly identical in all places, when measured by the same 
standard. Property or wealth (in the sense of the results of em- 
bodied or accumulated labor, which alone constitutes property or 
wealth) being once acquired, no nation or individual can increase 
such property or wealth by merely making or multiplying titles to 
it, and then counting the actuality as one property, and the title 
—as a debt, a promise to pay, written or printed, or a mortgage — 
based on it as another and distinct property ; nor can property be 
increased by adopting and using a big unit or standard for measur- 
ing it. These propositions, as thus stated, may seem in the nature 


of truisms; and yet there are few subjects in respect to which peo- 
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ple in general, and the people of the United States in particular, 
are more inclined to deceive themselves. Thus, by most courts and 
legislators, and by many writers of eminence on law, finance, and 
political economy, debts are still regarded as property, as rightful 
subjects for taxation, and as rightfully included in valuations of the 
aggregate wealth of communities or of the nation, although each 
man’s individual experience unerringly teaches him just the con- 
trary. Again, the delusion we are apt to take upon ourselves from 
not clearly perceiving that the actual results of labor cannot be 
varied by varying the units or standards employed to measure or 
estimate them, is also very remarkable. Thus, with labor at three 
dollars per day, and the value of the products of labor measured 
proportionally, the aggregate product or wealth of the United States 
appears enormous. In China, on the other hand, they have neither 
debt, paper-money, nor coin ; and the real standard of value — labor 
—is on the average twenty cents per day. Consequently taxes are 
small, revenue small, expenditure small, and country poor, accord- 
ing to our arithmetic. Other things being equal, however, the an- 
nual product of labor in the two countries will be in proportion to 
numbers ; and by this rule the aggregate product of China to that 
of America should be in the ratio of five hundred millions to some 
forty-three millions.* Change now the standard for measuring the 
value of the product of the labor of these millions; reduce wages 
in the United States to twenty cents per day, and raise wages in 
China to three dollars per day. America will then appear most 
poor, while figures could hardly compute the value of the product 
of China. Yet nothing would be really changed, and yet nothing 
more uncommon than right notions on this subject. 

So much in the way of propositions, the correctness of which, it 
is believed, cannot be impugned. Let us next see what in the way 
of deductions we are legitimately warranted in making from these 
propositions. 

If labor is the source of all wealth, if labor under the same 
circumstances will produce equal results, then that country 
which possesses the greatest natural resources, which commands 
the most energetic and intelligent labor, which avails itself to 








* Examination of Chinese archives at Pekin, instituted by the Russian Legation, 


indicates that the population of China in 1860 was in excess of five hundred and 
thirty millions, 
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the largest extent of labor-saving machinery and processes, which 
has the best and cheapest facilities for intercommunication, and 
the freest and most enlightened government, ought to produce to 
greater advantage than any or all other countries, ought to pro- 
duce the most for the expenditure of a given amount of labor, 
ought to be able to sell cheapest, ought, finally, to take the 
first place in the race for industrial and commercial supremacy 
among the nations. 

Now, the United States confessedly in very many respects 
occupies these positions of advantage. It is a country fitted by 
nature, and by the character of the people who occupy and possess 
it, to be a country of abundance. A given amount of labor under 
existing circumstances will here produce more, on the average, 
of the essentials of a comfortable livelihood than any similar 
area on the earth’s surface. The evidence on this point is too con- 
clusive almost to admit of even formal questioning. All the world 
has admitted it, for the surplus population of all the world, pos- 
sessed of sufficient information to form an intelligent opinion in 
respect to their material interests, has rushed here to live. Men 
do not often think, when they hear or read of the hordes of Goths, 
of Vandals, or of Huns, which in the olden time rolled in upon 
the civilization of Southern Europe to obliterate or destroy, that, 
momentous as were these movements of population in respect to 
historical results, they were nevertheless, in point of numbers, 
especially if we take time into consideration, small in compari- 
son with the wave of immigration which, impelled by peaceful 
motives, has flowed in upon the United States from other countries 
during the period from 1840 to 1873 inclusive (8,038,195),* to 
industrially produce and develop. Other evidence on this point, no 
less striking, is to be found in the rates of wages and of interest 
which for many years have prevailed in the United States, and 
which, as is well known, have been greater than in most other 
countries. But capitalists and laborers have received large remu- 
neration in the United States simply and solely because their 
industry has produced largely. Wages being labor's share of the 
product of labor, and interest capital's share of the same product, 








* Gibbon estimates the number of the entire Gothic nation, ‘‘of both sexes and 
all ages,” which crossed the Danube in 876 A. D., at only ‘‘near a million.” The 
army of Huns led by Attila into Gaul in 451 A. b. is estimated at 700,000. 
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neither wages nor interest can be large in any country unless the 
general average product resulting from the employment of labor 
and capital is also large. The late Professor Cairnes of London 
one of the most careful observers and thinkers, a few years ago 
made an estimate, based on the best available industrial statistics 
for 1868—70, to the effect that in the commercial dealings of the 
several nations the product of a day’s labor in the United States 
ought to enable “a workman to command the product, in round 
numbers, of a day and a third’s labor in Great Britain; the product 
of a day and a half’s labor in Belgium; the product of from one 
and three quarters to nearly two days’ labor in France and Ger- 
many ; while it probably would command the product of four or 
five days’ labor in China and India.” In truth, there are no crite- 
ria which better indicate the relative material prosperity of na- 
tions and communities than the rates of interest and wages which 
they are permanently willing and able to pay ; high rates prevail- 
ing of necessity in countries where the products of labor and cap- 
ital are comparatively large, and low rates of necessity in countries 
where the products of labor and capital are comparatively small. 
Wages at the present time are comparatively low, and declining 
in the United States, because, owing to various circumstances, the 
results of labor are not largely remunerative to employers. Again, 
there is no more capital in the country than there was four years 
ago, when the rates of interest were high,—prebably not so much, 
for the multitudes of workers who have been idle during the 
Jast four years have been consuming rather than creating capital, 
as they have had to live, even if idle; and if rates of interest 
depend mainly, as many suppose, upon the abundance or scarcity 
of capital, interest at present ought to rule high. But so far from 
ruling high, it never was so low, and simply because the profit 
resulting from any use that capital can now be put to in the United 
States is not sufficient to justify a high rate of interest. 

The circumstance that wages and interest have been and are 
now higher in the United States than in most other countries is 
often dwelt upon by men claiming to be statesmen and econo- 
mists, as if it constituted a disadvantage to the country in making 
its foreign exchanges, which it was necessary to guard against and 
counteract by legislation. But permanent high wages and large 
interest in any country where life and property are reasonably 
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secure simply means that the country is in possession of such 
special resources and facilities as enable its labor-and capital to 
produce abundantly and cheaply, and so exchange to the maxi- 
mum of advantage with other countries; and any man who claims 
that they mean anything else either perverts the truth or has no 
clear conception of what he is talking about. 

The fact that up to within a very recent period there have been 
but comparatively few paupers in the United States, and that 
even now it is doubtful whether we have anything corresponding 
to the permanent pauper classes of Europe, also constitutes an 
item of evidence alone almost conclusive of the correctness of the 
assumption that in respect to facilities for producing useful things 
easily and cheaply, the United States enjoy advantages superior to 
those of most other countries. 

Passing now from premise to conclusion, from hypothesis to 
reality, the actual condition of the country will be found to be as 
follows: every section filled to overflowing with its peculiar useful 
products, — the South, with cotton, the staple textile fibre of the 
world’s clothing; the West, with meat and grain; the Northwest, 
with lumber and with leather; the Middle States, with coal and 
iron; New York and New England, with textile and other manu- 
factures, — and everywhere labor ready to augment these products, 
or elaborate them into higher forms of fabrication. 

Under such circumstances all the world ought to come to the 
United States to buy, or, what is the same thing, exchange ; or, to 
adopt the language of the eminent foreign authority before quoted, 
Professor Cairnes, who, taking the several facts in the case, and 
reasoning about them coolly and dispassionately, as would an ex- 
pert in reference to a case in law, medicine, or mechanics, was led 
to say (as recently as 1874) that, “ having regard to the geographical 
position, extent of territory, and extraordinary natural resources of 
the United States, as well as the character of its people, trained in 
all the arts of civilization, and distinguished beyond others by their 
eminent mechanical and business talents, there seems to be no rea- 
son why they should not take a position of commanding influence 
in the world of commerce,—a position to which no other people 
on earth could aspire.” But most curiously all the world does not 
come here to buy, but for a great variety of products which we 
specially want to sell, and the world specially wants to consume, 
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turn away and buy elsewhere; and, as a consequence, the cry is 
everywhere throughout the land, that in the midst of our abundance. 
there is no demand for our abundance; and because there is no 
demand, the labor and machinery employed in production cease to 
find employment for further production. Hence wages cease to be 
earned and paid, and the laborer starves. Hence corporate and 
other investments of accumulated capital become unremunerative 

and as real estate derives its entire value from the value of labor 
or accumulated labor, which alone is property, connected with or 
reflected upon it, as these values shrink, real estate depreciates also 
and becomes unsalable. The country is therefore suffering to-day, 
strange as the proposition may at first thought seem, not because 
we have not, but because we have; not from scarcity, but from 
abundance ; and the thing which to-day prevents the owners and 
controllers of productive instrumentalities from putting them into 
full operation is the fear of increasing that abundance, and the 
knowledge that inability to dispose of it will result in its being 
kept or carried by the producers at a loss. 

But lack of demand for things essential to maintain life, or the 
use and consumption of which augments the comfort and pleasure 
of living, must proceed from one of two causes, — either lack of 
desire to have, or inability to obtain for the purpose of satisfying 
desire. But lack of desire to have the good things of this world 
presupposes either that human nature has changed; that human 
wants and appetites no longer exist, or that the millennial period 
has come when every one is supplied with all that they want with- 
out effort. Absurd as all this is, people nevertheless do not talk 
as if it was absurd, for we continually hear it asserted that the 
country is over-producing. Now, that there may be injudicious 
production of certain forms of product in certain sections, from a 
lack of appreciation on the part of producers of the continually 
changing relations between supply and demand, and that demand 
for certain products may greatly diminish or entirely cease because 
through invention or discovery other products have come to be 
more useful or cheaper, is undoubtedly true. Examples of the 
first are continually occurring in agriculture and manufactures ; 
while of the second, no more striking illustration can be found 
than the permanently diminished demand for iron rails in conse- 
quence of the greater usefulness and comparative cheapness of the 
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product resulting from the improved processes discovered by Bes- 
semer. But taking the world as a whole, there can be no such 
thing as over-production of things necessary or desirable; and 
what is more, there never will be so long as any backs and sides 
are bare, hands and feet cold, or stomachs of human beings have 
not enough of food in them to satisfy. Any lack of demand for 
useful and desirable products which may exist must therefore be 
referred to inability on the part of those who desire to obtain ; 
and to find out wherein this inability consists, with a view of reme- 
dying it, and thereby increasing demand, and consequently produc- 
tion and exchange, or, as it is commonly termed, business, is the 
problem that next offers itself for investigatfon. 

And in entering upon this investigation the first fact in order to 
be noted is that, for the time being at least, the power of purchase to 
nations, communities, and individuals, so far as such power resides 
in accumulated labor, has been abridged; or, in other words, the 
so-callec civilized nations of the world are not as rich as they 
might and ought to have been, inasmuch as for the last sixteen 
years especially they have been diligently wasting their capital, or 
placing it under conditions which will not permit of its ready use 
for productive purposes. It is not proposed to here enter into any 
extended details on this subject. But, in order to indicate some- 
what of the nature of these details, it may be mentioned that since 
1860 the national debts of the world, incurred mainly for war 
purposes, have been increased by a sum larger than ten thousand 
millions of dollars; that at least an equal amount, taken from 
current annual product, was expended during the same period for 
similar unproductive purposes; and that a third equal sum will 
probably fail to represent what has been invested during the same 
time in enterprises, industrial or productive in their inception or 
purport, but which are now unproductive in the sense of returning 
any income to those who contributed.* A part of this latter aggre- 





* The fact is now very generally recognized, that the capital which, under the 
stimulus of war and a vicious fiscal policy, has been invested in the United States 
since 1860 in iron-works and woollen-mills, and which represented the savings for 
years of the labor of a very large number of persons, has been in great part as much 
wasted as though destroyed by fire or sunk in the ocean. A most remarkable item 
of evidence in support of this statement is to be found in:a communication on the 
state of the Woollen Goods Trade in the United States, made to the New York 
World under date of February 17, 1877, by one of the most prominent manufactur- 
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gate undoubtedly represents change in the distribution, and not 
absolute waste of capital or wealth; but the items of loss omitted 
in any such estimate, and of which it is impossible to take more 
than general cognizance, would, if obtainable, undoubtedly carry 
the aggregate of the destruction or impairment of the world’s cap- 
ital since 1860 far above the sum of the figures above mentioned. 
Had all these losses fallen exclusively upon the United States, they 
would have been equivalent to the destruction or transfer of all 
its existing accumulated wealth,—the result of all the capital 
earned and saved, or brought into the country, since it became the 
abode of civilized man. In the case of Prussia, a country of small 
fortunes and small incomes, the losses sustained by 432 joint-stock 
companies since 1872, as measured by the fall in the market prices 
of their stocks, has been recently shown by Dr. Engle, of Berlin, 
to be equal to nearly six years of the public revenue, and to repre- 
sent a very large part of the comparatively small savings of that 
nation. In short, the world, for the last fifteen or sixteen years, 
has been specially wasting its substance,— playing on a great 
scale the part of the Prodigal Son,—and such a course, if per- 
sisted in, will, in virtue of a common law, ultimately bring nations 
as well as individuals alike to the husks. Such, however, through 
invention and discovery, has been the comparatively recent increase 
in the world’s power of production, that resort to the husks need 
be but temporary ; and were it not for continued war expenditures 
and bad economic laws, the restoration of the world’s impaired 
wealth, through economy or increased industry, would soon be 
effected.* 





ing firms in New England (Mudge, Sawyer, & Co.), in which they state ‘‘ that there 
would be no improvement in the [woollen goods] trade until the mills ceased over- 
production ; that if one half of the machinery were stopped or burned the general 
trade would be good ; that there was too much woollen machinery in the country for 
our market ; and that, as we could not export any description of woollen goods, we 
should have to wait for the growth of the population or the wearing out of the ma- 
chinery.” Or, in other words, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, one 
half of the capital invested in the woollen manufacturing industry of the country 
(worsted goods excluded), amounting, according to the last census (1870) to 
$ 49,400,000, is so useless and harmful that the general interests of the trade would 
be improved if the buildings, machinery, etc., which represent and embody such 
capital, were subjected to conflagration or compulsory inaction. 

* “Our present aggregate debt, which seems so large, is but a trifle in comparison 
to the power of production. One has said, ‘Mankind is as lazy as it dares to be, and 
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It is the opinion of Mr. Edward Atkinson, founded on data 
somewhat hypothetical but warranted (and with which the writer 
of this article after careful consideration and review agrees), that, 
with the existing power of production in the country, about 
twenty-five minutes’ extra labor per day, on the part of its adult 
male working population, would suffice to defray all the interest 
on our present national, State, and municipal debt, and establish 
a sinking-fund sufficient to extinguish the aggregate principals of 
the same, provided a market and sale could be obtained for the 
resulting products of such labor at substantially existing prices. 

The next important factor in this problem of inability to pur- 
chase and consequent lack of demand, and one which has not 
hitherto received the attention its importance entitles it, grows out 
of, or rather in itself is, this very increase in the power of produc- 
tion to which allusion has just been made; and which, although 
affecting in a greater or less degree the industrial condition of all 
countries, has of late probably manifested itself more remarkably 
in the United States than elsewhere. 

Omitting anything in the way, of preliminary discussion on this 
point, and coming directly to the consideration of hard, positive 
facts, attention is first asked to a remarkable analysis of the con- 
ditions of producing cotton cloth in 1838 and 1876, as recently 
presented to the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
by Mr. William A. Burke of Lowell, Mass., and founded upon the 
records of the operations of one of the Boott Mills in that place 
in the respective years mentioned. The important fact brought 
out in this analysis is, that 90 operatives (men and women) en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton in one of the best mills in 
Massachusetts, produced regularly in 1876, with 16} hours’ less 
labor per week, more cloth measured in pounds, and of nearly 
the same quality (No. 15.64 yarn being spun in 1838 and No. 
13.93 in 1876),* than 231 operatives working in the same mill 





no state or nation ever works to its full capacity except when an emergency calls out 
its foree. The large ratio which production bears to accumulation, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that whenever a necessity to use any commodity, or an opportunity 
to sell occurs, production at once increases, indicates that the additional effort called 
for to pay debt can be executed at any time. The only difficulty is to adjust the 
method of taxation by which the debt is paid, so as not to impede production or 
exchange.” — EpwARD ATKINSON, American Social Science Association, Saratogs 
Meeting, 1876. 

* The average product of each operative in the Boott Mill, working one hour, in 
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did in 1838. Other results of interest shown by this analysis are, 
that the cotton-mill (male) operative of Massachusetts in 1876, 
working 60 hours per week, receives 40 per cent more in wages 
than did the operative of 1838, similarly working 76} hours per 
week ;— women 47 per cent more: that the average profits on the 
capital employed in the same manufacture have not increased rela- 
tively during the same period in anything like the same proportion, 
and probably are not as great absolutely to-day as they were forty 
years ago ;* that the standard of health among cotton operatives is 
higher now than formerly, and the standard of intelligence lower; 
twenty-five per cent making their marks on the pay-roll of 1876, as 
compared with eleven per cent who thus signed in 1838. 

Taking up this investigation at the point where Mr. Burke 
leaves it, Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston has next been led to 
the conclusion that the value of the food and fuel products pur- 
chased and consumed by the cotton-operatives of Massachusetts 
in 1838 was, on an average, about $200 per annum for each per- 
son; or that the 251 operatives in Boott Mill No. 1 of Lowell, 
and a like number in every other similar cotton-factory in New 
England, in 1838 consumed, in the aggregate, food and fuel prod- 
ucts — mainly of American production —to the extent of about 
$ 46,000 per annum; and also that it then required the labor of 
460 farmers, miners, and other laborers, working slowly and im- 
perfectly, and earning each, over and above the subsistence of 
himself and family, a surplus of $100 per annum (an estimate 
probably in excess of the average surplus earnings of this class 
of American producers for the time), to supply this food and fuel 
requirement to the 231 cotton-operatives. The ratio of economic 
or industrial equilibrium between cotton-cloth producers and the 
producers of other commodities essential to a comfortable liveli- 
hood in 1838, in the United States, was, therefore, approximately 
as 231 to 460. 

Since then, as already shown, 90 cloth producers have come 





1838 was 1.012 pounds of cotton fabric, No. 13.64 yarn, 2.91 yards to the pound ; 
and in 1876, 3.333 pounds of fabric, No. 13.93 yarn, 2.85 yards to the pound. 

* In the analysis of another Lowell mill — the Jackson — submitted at the same 
time to the Association (through Mr. Burke, by its treasurer, Frederick Amory, Esq.), 
the net profit per yard produced was estimated at 1.86 cents for 1838, and .948 cents 
for 1876. 
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to be able to make as much cloth in 1876 as 231 similarly em- 
ployed persons could do in 1838; while the annual per capita 
cloth consumption of the country has not materially increased 
during the same period, and, measured in pounds, has sensibly 
diminished.* But, at the same time, increased power of produc- 
tion and supply has also come to the producers of useful things 
other than cloth; and to such an extent, especially to the pro- 
ducers of food in the United States, through improved agricul- 
tural machinery and larger and cheaper facilities for transportation, 
that the labor of one farmer on the fertile lands of the West 
will probably go as far in 1876 toward feeding the cotton-mill 
operatives of Massachusetts as the labor of two farmers could have 
done in 1838. The change which has taken place in the economic 
relations of the cloth-makers and food-producers of the United 
States since 1838, in consequence of these increased facilities for 
production, is probably, therefore, somewhat as follows : — 

Ninety cotton-operatives, with an average annual food-purchasing 
power each of $300 (increased from $200, since 1838, by increase 
of wages), will now purchase and consume farm-products, or their 
equivalents, to the aggregate value of $27,000 per annum; re- 
quiring the present labor of 135 farmers, producing $200 per 
annum through improved machinery and processes (as compared 
with $100 in 1838) over and above the subsistence of themselves 
and families. The ratio of industrial or economic equilibrium 





* The average consumption of raw cotton for spinning (excluding demand for 
upholstery and the like) in the United States, from 1849 -50 to 1875-76 inclusive, 
is estimated by Mr. B. F. Nourse, of Boston, te have been as follows : from 1849 —- 
50 to 1860 - 61, inclusive, a period of twelve years, an average of 11.35 lbs. per capita ; 
from 1865 - 66 to 1875-76 inclusive, a period of eleven years, 11.37 lbs. per eapita, 
In an address before the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, April, 
1876, Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston stated as a deduction from his investigations, 
capable of absolute proof, ‘‘ That the production of cotton fabrics in 1876, other than 
printing cloths, consisting of sheeting, shirting, drills, and colored goods, is no more, 
probably less, than it was in 1859 and 1860, in proportion to the population of the 
United States” ; or including printing cloths, that the net product of cotton goods 
for home consumption was 22.59 yards per head in the United States in 1875 as com- 
pared with 24.16 in 1860. 

Comparing 1875 with 1860, an estimate of Mr. Nourse shows a decrease in the 
consumption of cotton for spinning, measured in pounds, in the ratio of 10.29 Ibs. 
per capita in 1875 to 11.25 lbs. in 1860; but, on the other hand, a very considerable 
absolute increase in production measured in yards in 1875, as compared with 1860 ; 
lighter, finer, and less durable goods being worn at the present time, especially by 
the colored population of the South, than before the war or prior to 1860. 
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between cotton-cloth producers and the producers of other com- 
modities essential to a comfortable livelihood in the United States 
in 1876 was therefore approximately as 90 to 135; or, in other 
words, the labor of 225 persons is as effective in 1876 in meeting 
the demands of the country for cloth and food products as was 
the labor of 691 persons in effecting similar results in 1838; and 
as a consequence of this change in the power of production, the 
labor of 466 other persons have, within this time and within the 
special industrial sphere under investigation, been rendered un- 
necessary ; and they have been compelled to enter into relations 
with new wants and new capabilities of purchase in order to find 
employment. Results similar, and possibly even more striking, 
are afforded by the analysis of other leading American industries. 
Thus, in the manufacture of boots and shoes, three men working 
with machinery can do at present what, prior to 1860, required 
the labor of six men to effect; while the individual or per capita 
consumption of boots and shoes in the United States has probably 
been more uniform during the same period than is the case with 
almost any other commodity. Ata convention of the stove-trade 
last year (1876) in St. Louis, it was also officially reported, that 
under what may be called a healthy trade there was at least 
33 per cent greater present capacity for making stoves in the 
United States than the country requires; and that three men 
now, with the aid of machinery, can produce as many stoves as 
six men unaided could have done in 1860. In the manufacture 
of straw-goods, 300 hands in one of the largest faetories in New 
England do more with the sewing-machine than what a com- 
paratively few years ago required a thousand to effect when sew- 
ing of the braid was done by hand; and the steam-press turns 
off four hats to the minute, in place of the old rate of one hat to 
four minutes. Similar results, derived from the consideration of our 
industries as a whole, are also given in the last national census, 
which shows that while the increase in population in the United 
States from 1860 to 1870 was less than 23 per cent, the gain in 
the product of our so-called manufacturing industries during the 
same period, measured in kind, was 52 per cent, or near 30 per 
cent in excess of the gain in population.* 





* A comparison of the conditions and results of manufacturing in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, published in the New York Commercial Bulletin, during the past year 
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The changes affecting labor in trade and commerce within a com- 
paratively recent period, consequent upon the use of the telegraph 
and greatly increased facilities for transportation, have also been 
not less remarkable than those which have occurred in agriculture 
and manufactures, through the introduction and use of labor-saving 
machinery and processes. In place of large stocks of many of the 
leading articles of commerce being kept in store as formerly at 
nearly eyery important centre of population, to be distributed to 
local consumers through the agency of jobbers or middle-men, 
consumers, especially for manufacturing purposes, now more and 
more order direct through the agency of the telegraph, as supplies 
are needed, from the great centres of production, and at producers’ 
prices, thus doing away with the services of a large number of in- 
termediates and a great variety of expenses and profits incidental 
to repeated transfers and handlings. The number of lumber-yards, 
for example, in one of our large seaboard cities is reported to have 
been reduced fifty per cent within the last few years by the oper- 
ations of a single agent representing one large source of lumber- 
supply hundreds of miles distant, and occupying, with one or two 





(1876), included the following curious table, in illustration of the relative increase in 
the number of persons employed and the quantities produced in the various leading 
industries of that city during the period embraced between the years 1840 and 
1876 :— 
In persons In amount 
employed. produced. 
Iron manufacture..........++++ eeeeceeceees Increased 7 fold, 10 fold. 
Other metals ..... 2... c-.seceeeeceeeesenecenes eoseee 5 


Soap, candles, and oil 
Clothing ......cercccccccccccccccccccsccceceeseees es 


Cotton and hemp. .... Ce ecececcccccecccccccecccsoses 
Drugs and ehemicals 

Stone and earth 

Carriages, cars, etc..........0cceseeeee Ccccccccccces 


Bookbinding, blank-books 
Printing and publishing ................+ oes 


8 
‘ 
4a 
22 
6} 
80 
7 
8 
15 
18 
2h 
‘ 
4 
8 
4 


It was also stated in the same connection that, in 1840, 9,000 persons employed 
in manufacturing in Cincinnati produced 164 millions per annum in value, or at the 
rate of $1,500 per head ; while, in 1875, 61,000 persons produced annually manufac- 
ures to the value of $ 144,000,000, or $2,300 per head, 
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clerks, a single office near the centre of the circle of his local de- 
mand and consumption. Nor are these influences restricted to 
domestic exchanges. The submarine cable, connecting continents, 
works as regularly and reliably as the overland wire, and is used in 
precisely the same manner as an instrumentality for effecting ex- 
changes and distributing information. The price and stock on 
hand, or en route, and the prospect of supply of tea, in China, tin 
in Singapore, coffee in Brazil, wool in Buenos Ayres, or cotton in 
Texas, — information formerly the basis for the commercial trans- 
actions of a few,—are now as readily at the command of the 
smallest operator as of the largest house ; and seaboard cities with 
capacious harbors, in place of being termini, as formerly, are yearly 
becoming more and more intermediate stations on the great lines 
of transportation for distribution, or, as a recent writer has ex- 
pressed it, a city thus located “is at the wrong end of a railway.” 

+ One of the most striking illustrations under this head is af- 
forded in the case of the Suez Canal, the opening of which at the 
close of the year 1869, and its subsequent use, especially from 
1870 to 1873, is regarded by the “London Economist” (Com- 
mercial History and Review of 1875) as sufficiently important to 
stand by itself and be cited as one of the agencies especially re- 
sponsible for what it calls “the present diffused commercial depres- 
sion.” Some of the remarkable results which have attended and 
followed the completion of this great enterprise have been thus 
reported : It diverted from employment and rendered comparatively 
useless, between 1870 and 1875, about two millions sailing-vessel 
tonnage, and substituted steam tonnage, passing through the canal. 
It shortened the time for operations in India produce in Europe to 
the extent of certainly one half, and probably five sixths ; and this 
economy of time, conjointly with the use of the telegraph, has not 
only obviated the necessity of accumulating and carrying large 
stocks of India produce in Europe, which were essential when every 
Indian order necessitated six months after it was given for its ful- 
filment, but has also correspondingly diminished the great advan- 
tage which England formerly enjoyed in this trade from her 
immense capital and credit. It has restored in a degree to the 
Mediterranean ports the commerce of India, of which they were 
so disastrously deprived at the close of the fifteenth century by 
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the discovery by Vasco da Gama of the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Or, to sum up, it has rendered unnecessary so large and so 
costly an amount of the old machinery of an important branch of 
the world’s trade, — warehouses, sailing-vessels, capital, six-months’ 
bills, and the merchant himself and his retinue of employees, — 
and has so altered and twisted so many of the existing modes and 
channels of business, as to cause immense losses, mischief, and con- 
fusion. 

This remarkable increase in the power of production and distri- 
bution here pointed out, with the consequent derangement and dis- 
placement of labor, is not, however, any new thing, nor confined to 
any one country. But there is novelty in its present method of 
manifestation, especially in the United States; and it is to this 
manifestation that attention is now specially solicited. 

Prior to 1860, say from 1838 (the period adopted as a start- 
ing-point in the analysis of the manufacture of cotton cloth above 
given) to 1860, this increase was gradual and uniform in the United 
States ; so gradual and uniform that labor without any perceptible 
shock as gradually adjusted itself to its new conditions. The gold 
discoveries of California and Australia made during this period, and 
the consequent transfer of a vast amount of labor to new employ- 
ments and new localities, the creation of new markets, and the gen- 
eral stimulus given everywhere to consumption, also helped greatly 
to make easy any readjustment of the conditions of labor which 
continued progress in the powers of production and distribution 
made necessary. It should be also borne in mind that during most 
of this period, or from 1846 to 1861, the market in foreign coun- 
tries for those products of the United States which require the 
greatest amount of labor to fit them for consumption rapidly en- 
larged, and became greater, absolutely and relatively, in 1859 
and 1860 than at any other period in the history of the coun- 
try, from the adoption of the Constitution down to the present 
time (1877). 

The outbreak of civil war in 1861, and its vigorous prosecution 
until 1865, acted as an immense stimulus to invention and discov- 
ery in the Northern States, and led to an application of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and methods to the work of production which, 
taking time into consideration, has probably no parallel in the 
world’s experience. Such a result was, however, almost necessary, 
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in. order that the nation might live, and not be crushed by the 
burden of its war expenditures and the diversion of a large pro- 
portion of its industry from productive to destructive purposes. 
With certainly not more than five millions of male adults engaged 
in agriculture, mechanic arts, manufactures, and transportation in the 
Northern States in 1860, the close of the war in 1865, found more 
than a million of adults enrolled in the service of the Northern 
armies, But the industrial products of these same States, especially 
the products of agriculture, did not, however, in general decrease 
during the war-period by reason of the diversion of labor noted ; 
but, on the contrary, and mainly through the invention and use of 
labor-saving machinery, they largely increased. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the amount of wheat raised in Indiana in 1859 was 15,219,000 
bushels ; but in 1863, notwithstanding this State, out of a popula- 
tion in 1860 of 1,350,000, had furnished to the army more than 
124,000 fighting men, its product of wheat exceeded 20,000,000 
bushels. And what was true of Indiana was also true of Iowa, 
Illinois, and other agricultural States, and in respect to produc- 
tions other than wheat. At the close of the war, with stocks of 
industrial products of almost every kind — except cotton and 
woollens — reduced to a minimum in the Northern States, and the 
South, with a population of twelve millions, destitute of nearly 
everything essential to the continuance of civilization, and yet pos- 
sessing large purchasing power through the enormous advance in the 
price of the raw cotton* that remained to them, the full productive 
power of the country continued in full demand. And after the 
vacuum of product of every kind occasioned by the war had been 
supplied, there came on, with full effect, the stimulus of an exces- 
sive issue of irredeemable currency, and an unprecedentedly high 
tariff; under the joint influence of which, coupled with thoroughly 
unsound and extravagant ideas engendered by the war, and per- 
vading the whole community, on almost all economic subjects, 
works for production and distribution of products, — mills, mines, 
furnaces, railways, and buildings, — far in excess of any legitimate 
wants of the country, were undertaken and vigorously prosecuted. 
Labor, also, influenced by like ideas, worked less, measured in 





* The value of the raw cotton exported the first year after the war, 1865-66, was 
returned at $ 281,000,000 currency. 
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time; worked less efficiently; received more (nominally, at least) in 
compensation for its effort, and consumed more, absolutely. Under 
such conditions, whatever there was of labor in the country, which 
under ordinary circumstances of supply and demand, labor-saving 
machinery and processes, would have made surplus, continued to 
find full opportunity for employment, and the day of industrial 
disturbance did not come. It delayed coming so long that to 
many who endeavored to acquaint themselves with the reason of 
things and the experience of other nations, it seemed as though 
the special providence described by an old diplomat as ordained 
for infants, drunken men, and the United States really existed ; 
that it carried us along prosperously as a nation, in spite of our 
manifold economic transgressions, and that we constituted a pecul- 
iar country and people, in and among which what had been else- 
where regarded as natural laws did not and never would prevail.* 
But natural laws have at last prevailed, and the day of industrial 
disturbance has at last come. Artificial stimulants to production 
and consumption in the form of paper money, irredeemable and 
therefore excessive; high discriminating taxes imposed to foster 
special industries; and extravagant ideas engendered by the war, 
no longer avail to stimulate; and consumption of every kind hav- 
ing been reduced to the requirements of almost absolute necessity, 
and investments of capital in constructions looking to future and 
larger production having been almost entirely suspended, the ques- 
tion of almost transcendent importance before the country to-day 
is: What disposition is it proposed to make of the labor of the country 
which labor-saving machinery and new methods of business have now, 
jor the first time, and under existing conditions, made manifestly 
surplus? What is it proposed to do about the 466 cotton-opera- 
tives and food-producers which were formerly required by every 
cotton-mill in the country of 7,000 spindles, making No. 14 yarn, 
to supply the demand for cotton fabrics, but whose labor has now 





* One of the most remarkable examples of economic prophecy, founded on cold, 
scientific reasoning from hard, positive facts, and natural laws, and which time is 
working to exact fulfilment, is to be found in Chap. II. of ‘‘ Some Leading Princi- 
ples in Political Economy newly expounded,” by the late Professor Cairnes of Uni- 
versity College, London ; in which the author, writing in 1873, before the panic of 
that year, predicts the present financial and industrial disturbance in the United 
States, and shows why its occurrence is a necessity from previous economic con- 
ditions, 
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been supplemented by machinery, and has not been permanently 
absorbed by other employments? What about the three men out 
of every six that within a more recent period have been notified 
that their labor was never to be again proportionally wanted in the 
manufacture of stoves and of boots and shoes; of the seven wo- 
men out of every ten in the straw hat manufacture ; and what of 
the even possibly still larger proportion of laborers that have been 
already, or in the immediate future are likely to be, for similar 
causes, permanently thrown out of employment in other industries ? 
An estimate by Mr. Atkinson of Boston, founded on extensive in- 
vestigation, is, that “at present about ninety per cent of our popu- 
lation, using improved tools and machines, can produce all that one 
hundred per cent can consume of the staple articles of food, fuel, 
clothing, tools, wares, and the like, which constitute the great bulk of 
our consumption, and can, in addition, produce all that we have yet 
been able to find a market for abroad”; leaving ten per cent, or 
thereabout, of the population without any opportunity for employ- 
ment. Reasoning, however, from the difference in the ratio of 
increase in population and the so-called “manufacturing power” 
from 1860 to 1870, as shown by the returns of the last census, and 
also from the data afforded by the analysis and comparison of the 
conditions of almost any special industry of the country as prose- 
cuted in 1860 and 1876, the surplus labor of the United States at 
present wanting and willing as well as needing and seeking employ- 
ment would seem to be larger than the estimates assumed by Mr. 
Atkinson. At the same time it ought to be clearly understood 
that the data available for making any estimates on this subject 
are not of a kind that will warrant anything more than approxi- 
mately correct opinions. 

In a general sense, and in the long run, all such results as have 
been noted of the increased power of production for a given amount 
of human labor ought to be most gratifying; for it is the regular 
and permanent large excess of production over consumption that 
constitutes the surest, or, rather, the only basis for large permanent 
remuneration for both labor and capital. Such results, furthermore, 
are in fact long strides in the path ef progress towards a millennial 
period, when the forces of nature shall be so much further subor- 
dinated and brought under our control as to do all of our work for 
us, instead of as now doing but a part; and when poverty and the 
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masses — the wolf and the lamb of modern civilization — shall 
through the attainment of an all-sufficient abundance, be no longer, 
the inevitable reciprocals they now are. Increased and cheaper 
facilities for the movement of capital and the distribution of prod- 
uct work in the same direction, for they bring producer and con- 
sumer nearer together, economize time and risk, and diminish 
waste and taxes. But for the present the question of importance 
is, not in respect to the ultimate good resulting from these changes 
in the conditions of production, but in respect to the disturbance 
and harm that are happening in the adjustment of labor and capital 
to the new conditions. 

There is another feature in the present industrial and social con- 
dition of affairs which is well worthy of attention. Heretofore 
owing to various circumstances, there has been no country in which 
a man, through industry and economy, could so rapidly and easily 
raise himself from the position of a laborer, dependent on others 
for employment, to the position of a capitalist, himself control- 
ling employment, as in the United States. But the conditions 
for effecting such desirable social and economic changes are every 
year becoming less and less favorable. Labor-saving machinery, 
by the use of which alone can production be carried on to the best 
advantage, is expensive, and in general is not at the ready disposal 
of those whose only capital is their hands and their brains. The 
sharp competition in all exchanging (buying and selling) has also 
so reduced the rate of average profit that the transaction of large 
business is essential to the realization of any considerable gain. 
But the transaction of large business in most cases requires the 
use or control of large capital, which, in turn, represents previous 
accumulated labor.* Note also the changes affecting the prospects 
of the American laborer without capital, growing out of the change 
in respect to the occupation and tillage of new lands. Formerly 





* The following incidental paragraph in a letter on other subjects, written under 
date of May 11, 1876, by the head of one of the largest and most successful houses 
in the drug-trade, is extremely pertinent and suggestive: ‘* Our own business, I am 
pleased to say, was never better than at present ; but this is due to regrettable causes, 
During the past few years a great many houses have succumbed under the stringency 
of the times, and we have at present more intelligent competition thaa usual. The 
weak and inexperienced have failed, and no young men begin in these times. Where 
will this end? what will become of our young men? is a problem for serious con- 
sideration.” 
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an enterprising man without capital could, as the result of a few 
years’ service as a laborer at the West, acquire sufficient means to 
enable him to enter upon a tract of fertile government land, and 
put it, in all or part, under immediate cultivation. The result of 
the first year’s crops not unfrequently reimbursed him for all his 
expenditures, and made him a capitalist, independent and with 
means sufficient for attaining larger results through greater pro- 
duction. But the opportunity for achieving such results, although 
perhaps not terminated, is rapidly drawing to a close. The quan- 
tity of fertile public land suitable for farm purposes which can 
now be obtained by pre-emption or at nominal prices is compar- 
atively limited, if not nearly exhausted. According to Major 
Powell (in a communication recently made to the National Acad- 
emy), “all the good public lands fit for settlement are sold. There 
is not left unsold in the whole United States, of land which a poor 
man could turn into a farm, enough to make one average county 
in Wisconsin. The exception to this statement, if it is open to 
any, may perhaps be found in Texas or the Indian Territory, else- 
where it is true.” And in respect to the arid region of the plains, 
which, it is alleged, is eminently fitted for grazing, Major Powell 
further says: “In this whole region, land as mere land is of no 
value ; what is really valuable is the water privilege. Rich men 
and stock companies have appropriated all the streams, and they 
charge for the use of the water. Government sections of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres that do not contain water are practically, or 
at all events comparatively, worthless.” 

But whether these statements be fully warranted or not,* there 
can be no question that the time draws near when the wave of 
population, which for so many years has uninterruptedly flowed 





* Since the publication of Major Powell's paper various protests have been made 
against the full acceptance of his conclusions, The northern half of Nebraska and 
all of Dakota, which have been generally believed to be arid regions without rainfall 
sufficient for agricultural purposes, are declared, by persons professing to speak with 
authority, to contain a greater proportion of fertile lands than either Wisconsin or 
Michigan ; and that Western Minnesota, which is in large part yet unoccupied, is 
more fertile and productive than the eastern portion of that State. The simple fact, 
that the question as to how much, or if any considerable amount of fertile public land 
in the United States yet remains unappropriated, has come to be a matter of con- 
troversy, is, however, conclusive that the conditions of national abundance in this 
particular are very far from being what they were at a comparatively recent period. 
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westward from the Atlantic, will reach a natural limit; and that 
thereafter its tendency will be to stop, and possibly flow back- 
wards. But when this change takes place, if it has not already 
commenced, the United States will have entered upon a new 
social order of things; an order of things similar to what exists 
in the more densely populated countries of the Old World, in 
which the tendency is for a man born a laborer, working for hire, 
to never be anything but a laborer. 

But, coming back to the more immediate question under con- 
sideration, namely, what it is proposed to do now with the labor 
of the country that improved methods and machinery of production 
have made in excess of any present demand, the answer will most 
certainly be found to consist in one of two alternatives. Either 
new wants have got to be found or created, for the supplying of 
which a larger field for the employment of labor will be afforded 
than now exists; or else the emigration of labor from the country 
and the formation of a permanent pauper class among us will be- 
gin. And contingent upon the success of those to whom it is 
given to mould and administer the policy of the country, in creat- 
ing these new and enlarged wants or demands for our products, 
and as a consequence new and enlarged employments for our labor, 
is the time when commerce will revive, manufacturing be ex- 
tended, railroads and other corporate enterprises become profita- 
ble, the consumption of coal increase, real estate appreciate, and 
labor be in demand ; in short, when the whole country will again 
become prosperous. But while the nation waits, not clearly per- 
ceiving the nature of the problem forced upon it for consideration, 
and having thus far taken but one step towards its solution, — 
namely, the restoration of domestic peace, — immigration rapidly 
diminishes,* emigration begins, and pauperism increases ; labor of 
foreign birth returning in crowds to the land of its nativity ; labor 





* The total alien immigration into the United States for the fiscal year 1876 was 
169,986 (calendar year 157,440), as compared with 209,036 for the fiscal year 1875, 
and 449,483 for 1872. Offsetting the emigration of persons of alien birth, the United 
States for the first time in many years, perhaps for the first year since the country 
was originally settled by Europeans, probably had no augmentation of its popu- 
lation in 1876 by reason of the change of residence of persons of foreign nativity. 
The reports of the British Board of Trade, show that while for 1876 the emigra- 
tion from Great Britain into the United States was 54,554, the immigration into 
Great Britain from the United States during the same year was 54,697 ; or the United 
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of American birth asking for opportunity to seek new homes in 
Australia; while the reports from one of our oldest and richest 
States — Massachusetts — show an increase in number of recipi- 
ents of public charity between 1873 and 1877 of about ji/ly per 
cent. 

How to create these new wants, how to find new avenues for 
trade or enlarge those already existing, and how thereby to find 
or develop new employments for the masses, are therefore the 
most important questions of the hour that can occupy the atten- 
tion of the statesman, the legislator, and the merchant; those 
whose business it is to educate through the school or the press, 
those whose mission it is to teach morality and religion. We re- 
peat, more especially, those whose mission it is to teach morality 
and religion, because there is no greater or more insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of intellectual, moral, or religious growth than 
poverty. When the stomach clamors, when the back is bare, and 
the hands and feet are cold, there is little place in the mind of 
any person except for thoughts relating to the satisfaction of the 
animal. When the New York Prison Association state, as they 
do, in one of their recent reports, that crime is increasing in 
New York and New England and in other parts of this country 
in an alarming ratio—in a ratio greater than is manifest in Eng- 
land and Ireland —they present a case which is not to be primarily 
remedied by the preaching of sermons or the singing of hymns. 
And if half the time spent in preaching sermons and singing 
hymns, and in metaphysical discussions as to whether the Pope is 
the “man of sin,” and “whether modern culture tends to infidel- 
ity,” were spent in inquiring why it is that in this country, with 
all the elements of abundance, we have enforced idleness, increas- 
ing poverty, and, consequently, increasing crime; why it is that 
people who pass out of churches and tabernacles where sermons 





States sent more persons to England, Ireland, and Scotland in 1876 than was drawn 
from these same countries. In respect to emigration from Great Britain to Canada 
the Board of Trade reports that it ‘* has fallen to the smallest dimensions, if it has 
not altogether been suspended” ; and ‘‘that, in fact, the records of 1876 are the 
records of a movement of passengers to and fro,” and not in any real sense *‘emi- 
gration” at all. On the other hand, the emigration to the Australian Colonies 
from Great Britain, on the whole, was well maintained ; the emigrants to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand for 1876 numbering 32,196, while the immigrants were only 
2,597. 
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are preached and hymns sung, pass out into an atmosphere so 
crammed with unnatural necessities that overcome virtue, and 
with artificial temptations to do wrong so powerful that human 
nature, as ordinarily constituted, cannot resist, there would be 
more souls made happy in this world, and more probably saved 
for the next, than there now is. 

But in respect to these new wants, new avenues for trade, and 
consequent new employments, can they be created, it may be 
asked, if all whose business it is should give the matter earnest 
attention? We answer unhesitatingly, that in respect to the 
United States, and to the present emergency, it is not only 
possible, but comparatively easy, to effect such results. But the 
demonstration of the how, and the presentation of evidence suffi- 
cient to enable each person who has followed this line of argument 
and investigation to arrive at an independent judgment and a self- 
answer, is a work to be entered upon separately. 


Davip A. WELLS. 

















Reformed Judaism. 


Art. VIII. — REerorMeD JUDAISM. 


THE Jews are justly called a peculiar people. During the past 
three thousand years they have lived apart from their fellow-men, 
in a state of voluntary or enforced isolation. The laws of the 
Pentateuch directed them to avoid contact with heathens. Chris- 
tianity in turn shunned and execrated them. Proud and sensitive 
by nature, subjected to every species of humiliation and contempt, 
they retired upon themselves, and continued to be what the seer 
from Aram had described them in the olden time, “A people that 
dwells in solitude.”* It followed that, in the progress of time, 
idiosyncrasies of character were developed, and habits of thinking 
and feeling grew up amongst them, which could not but contribute 
to alienate them still more from the surrounding world. They felt 
that they were not understood. They were too shy to open their 
confidence to their oppressors. They remained an enigma. At 
wide intervals books appeared purporting to give an account of 
the Jews and their sacred customs. But these attempts were, in 
the main, dictated by no just or generous motive. Their authors, 
narrow bigots or renegades from Judaism, ransacked the vast lit- 
erature of the Hebrew people for such scattered fragments as 
might be used to their discredit, and exhibited these as samples of 
Jewish manners and Jewish religion. The image thus presented, 
it is needless to say, was extremely untrustworthy. And yet the 
writings of these partial judges have remained almost the only 
sources from which even many modern writers are accustomed to 
draw their information. The historian is yet to come who will 
dispel the dense mists of prejudice that have gathered about Jew- 
ish history, and reveal the inward life of this wonderful people, 
whose perennial freshness has been preserved through so many 
centuries of the most severe trials and persecution. In one re- 
spect, indeed, let us hasten to add, the popular judgment concern- 
ing the Jews has never been deceived. The intense conservatism 
in religion for which they have become proverbial is fully con- 





* Numbers xxiii, 9. 
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firmed by facts. There exists no other race of men that has ap- 
proved its fidelity to religious conviction for an equal period, under 
equal difficulties, and amid equal temptations. Antiochus, Titus, 
Firuz, Receared, Edward I. of England, Philip Augustus of France, 
Ferdinand of Spain, exhausted the resources of tyranny in vain to 
shake their constancy. Their power of resistance rose with the 
occasion that called it forth; and their fervid loyalty to the faith 
transmitted to them by the fathers never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than when it cost them their peace, their happiness, and 
their life to maintain it. Since the close of the last century, how- 
ever, a great change has apparently come over the Jewish people. 
Not only have they abandoned their former attitude of reserve 
and mingled freely with their fellow-citizens of whatever creed, 
not only have they taken a leading part in the great political revo- 
lutions that swept over Europe, but the passion for change, so 
characteristic of the age in which we live, has extended even to 
their time-honored religion; and a movement aiming at nothing 
less than the complete reformation of Judaism has arisen, and 
rapidly acquired the largest dimensions. The very fact that such 
a movement should exist among such a people is rightly inter- 
preted as a sign of the times deserving of careful and candid con- 
sideration ; and great interest has accordingly been manifested of 
late on the subject of Jewish Reform. In a series of articles we 
shall undertake to give a brief sketch of the origin and bearings 
of the movement. But before addressing ourselves to this task it 
will be necessary to review a few of the main causes that have 
enabled the Jews to perdure in history, and to consider the mo- 
tives that impelled them to resist change so long, if we would 
properly appreciate the process of transformation that is even 
now taking place among them. Among the efficient forces that 
conduced to the preservation of the Jewish people we rank highest 


The Purity of their Domestic Relations. 


The sacredness of the family tie is the condition both of the 
physical soundness and the moral vigor of nations. The family is 
the miniature commonwealth, upon whose integrity the safety of 
the larger commonwealth depends. It is the seedplot of all mo- 
rality. In the child’s intercourse with its parents the sentiment 
of reverence is instilled, — the essence of all piety, all idealism ; 
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also the habit of obedience to rightful authority, which forms so 
invaluable a feature in the character of the loyal citizen. In the 
companionship of brothers deference to the rights cf equals is prac- 
tically inculcated, without which no community could exist. The 
relations between brother and sister give birth to the sentiment of 
chivalry, — regard for the rights of the weaker, — and this forms 
the basis of magnanimity, and every generous and tender quality 
that graces humanity. Reverence for superiors, respect for equals, 
regard for inferiors, — these form the supreme trinity of the Virtues. 
Whatever is great and good in the institutions and usages of man- 
kind is an application of sentiments that have drawn their first 
nourishment from the soil of the family. The family is the school 
of duties. But it has this distinguishing excellency, that among 
those who are linked together by the strong ties of affection duty 
is founded on love. On this account it becomes typical of the per- 
fect morality in all the relations of life, and we express the noblest 
longings of the human heart when we speak of a time to come in 
which all mankind will be united “as one family.” Now the pre- 
eminence of the Jews in point of domestic purity will hardly be 
disputed. “In this respect they stand out like a bold promontory 
in the history of the past, singular and unapproached,” said the 
philosopher Trendelenburg.* According to the provisions of the 
Mosaic Code, the crime of adultery is punished with death. The 
most minute directions are given touching the dress of the priests 
and the common people, in order to check the pruriency of fancy. 
The scale of forbidden marriages is widely extended with the same 
end in view. Almost the entire tribe of Benjamin is extirpated to 
atone for an outrage upon feminine virtue committed within its 
borders. The undutiful son is stoned to death in the presence of 
the whole people. That husband and wife shall become “as one 
flesh,” is a conception which we find only among the Jews. Among 
them the picture of the true housewife which is unrolled to us in 
Proverbs had its original, — the picture of her who unites all wom- 
anly grace and gentleness, in whose environment dwell comfort and 
beauty, “ whose husband and sons rise up to praise her.” The mar- 
riage tie was held so sacred that it was freely used by the prophets 





* Vide the essay on the Origin of Monotheism in Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir Wis- 
senschaftliche Padagogik, Vol. 1X. 1877, by the author of this article. 
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to describe the relations between the Deity and the chosen people. 
Jehovah is called the husband of the people. Israel shall be his 
true and loyal spouse. The children of Israel are his children. 
The worship of false gods was designated by the Hebrew word that 
signifies conjugal infidelity. This feature of Jewish life remained 
equally prominent in later times. In the age of the Talmud mar- 
riage was called Hillula,—a song of praise! The most holy day 
of the year, the tenth of the seventh month, a day of fasting and 
the atonement of sins, was deemed a proper occasion to collect the 
young people for the purpose of choosing husbands and wives. On 
that day the maidens of Jerusalem, arrayed in pure white, went out 
into the vineyards that covered the slopes of the neighboring hills, 
dancing as they went, and singing as the bands of youth came up 
to meet them from the valleys. “Youth, raise now thine eyes,” 
sang the beautiful among them, “and regard her whom thou choos- 
est.” “Look not to beauty,” sang the well-born, “ but rather to an- 
cient lineage and high descent.” Lastly, those who were neither 
beautiful nor well born took up the strain, and thus they sang: 
“Treacherous is grace, and beauty deceitful; the woman that fears 
God alone shall be praised.” The appropriateness of such proceed- 
ings on the Atonement day was justified by the remark that mar- 
riage is itself an act of spiritual purification. The high value 
attached to the institution of the family is further illustrated by 
many tender legends of the Talmud which we cannot here stop to 
recount. A separate gate, it is said, was reserved in Solomon's 
Temple for the use of bridegrooms, before which they received the 
felicitations of the assembled people. The marriage celebration 
was essentially a festival of religion. Seven days it lasted. The 
Talmudic law, usually so unbending in its exactions, relaxed its 
austerity in favor of these auspicious occasions, and recommended 
to all to rejoice with the joyful. On the Sabbath of the marriage- 
week, the young husband was received with peculiar honors in the 
synagogue, and the liturgy of the medixval Jews is crowded with 
hymns composed in honor of these solemn receptions. If a whole 
congregation thus united to magnify and sanctify the erection of a 
new home, the continued preservation of its sanctity might safely 
be left to the jealous watchfulness of its inmates. Cases of sensual 
excess or of unfilial conduct have been extremely infrequent among 
the Jews, down to modern times. However mean the outward ap- 
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pearance of their homes might be, the moral atmosphere that per- 
vaded them was rarely contaminated. If the question be asked, 
how it came about that so feeble a people could resist the malevo- 
lence of its foes; that a nation, deprived of any visible rallying- 
point, with no political or religious centre to cement their union, ° 
had not long since been wiped out from the earth’s surface, we 
answer that the hearth was their rallying-point and the centre of 
their union. There the scattered atoms gained consistency suffi- 
cient to withstand the pressure of the world. Thither they could 
come to recreate their torn and lacerated spirits. There was the 
well-spring of their power. 


The Schools. 


If the Jewish people were preserved in moral vigor by the in- 
fluence of their domestic life, the care they bestowed on the edu- 
cation of the young kept them intellectually fresh. Schools were 
erected in every town and country-district. It was forbidden a 
Jew to reside in cities where no provision was made for the in- 
struction of children. Teachers were called the guardians of cities. 
The destruction of Jerusalem was attributed to the fact that the 
schools had been suffered to fall into neglect. Synagogues were 
often used for purposes of primary instruction. “A sage is greater 
than a prophet,” said the proverb. To increase in knowledge, at 
least in a certain kind of knowledge, was a part of the Jew’s re- 
ligion. According to the theory of the Rabbies the revelation of 
God to man is fully embodied in the books of the Old Testament, 
especially in the books of the Pentateuch, commonly called the 
Tora,— the Law. They contain, either by direct statement or by 
implication, whatever it is necessary for men to know. They 
anticipate all future legislation. Though apparently scanty in 
substance, they are replete with suggestions of profound and inex- 
haustible wisdom. To penetrate the hidden meanings of “the 
Law” became, on this account, the primary obligation of the de- 
vout; and ignorance was not only despised on its own account, 
but was, in addition, branded as a sign of deficient piety. The 
ordinances of the Jewish sages are all ostensibly deduced from 
the words of the Sacred Law. Without such sanction no enact- 
ment of any later lawgiver, however salutary in itself, could aspire 
to general recognition. The civil and criminal law, the principles 
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of science, sanitary and police regulations, even the rules of cour- 
tesy and decorum, are alike rested on scriptural authority. The 
entire Talmud may be roughly described as an extended commen- 
tary on the Mosaic Law.* The authors of the Talmud led a stu- 
dious life, and relied in great measure upon the habit of study to 
preserve the vitality of their faith, Among the sayings of the 
sages + we read such as these. Jose ben Joeser says: “Let thy 
house be the resort of the wise, and let the dust of their feet 
cover thee, and drink in thirstily their words.” Joshua ben Pe- 
rachia says: “Get thee an instructor, gain a companion [for thy 
studies], and judge all men upon the presumption of their inno- 
cence.” Hillel says: “Who gains not in knowledge loses 

Say not, ‘When T am at leisure I will study’; ’t is likely thou wilt 
then never be at leisure He who increases flesh increases 
corruption ; he who increases worldly goods increases care; he 
who increases servants increases theft; but he who increases in 
the knowledge of the Law increases tife.” Jochanan ben Sakkai 
says: “If thou art wise in the knowledge of the Law, take not 
credit to thyself, for to this end wast thou created.” After the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus, academies sacred to the study 
of the Law were erected in different cities of Palestine, and simi- 
lar institutions flourished on the banks of the Euphrates. In the 
eleventh century the chief seats of Jewish learning were trans- 
planted to the West ; and since that time the European Jews have 
excelled their brethren of the East in all the elements of mental 
culture. In the course of their manifold wanderings the Jews 
carried their libraries everywhere with them. Wherever a syna- 
gogue arose, a school for young children and a high school for 
youths were connected with it. In the dark night of the ghetto 
the flame of knowledge was never quenched. While the nations 
of Europe were still sunk in barbarism the Jews zealously de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of medicine, mathematics, and 
dialectics, and the love of learning became an hereditary quality 
in their midst. The efforts of many generations have contributed 
to keep their intellectual faculties bright; and, unlike most op- 
pressed races, they have emerged from a long epoch of systematic 


* For a concise but comprehensive account of the origin of the Talmud, vide the 
art. Ta/mud in Johnson's Encyclopedia. 


+ Collected in the Tract Aboth (Fathers), 
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persecution well fitted to attack the problems of the present with 
fresh interest and undiminished capacity. 


The Democratic Organization of the Synagogue. 

The spirit of monotheism is essentially democratic both in poli- 
tics and religion. There is to be but one king, and he the spiritual 
Lord in heaven. All the people are equal before him. When 
the Hebrews clamorously demanded a king the prophet charged 
them with treason against their proper ruler. The prophet and 
the priest were hostile powers; and their antagonism was clearly 
felt, and sometimes energetically expressed. The Lord takes no 
delight in the slaughter of animals. The bloody sacrifices are an 
offence to Him. What He requires is purity of heart, righteous 
judgment, and care for the widow and the fatherless. The idea of 
priestly mediation — of mediation in any shape — was repugnant 
to the Jews. “The whole people are priests,” it was said. When 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem had been laid in ashes, anything re- 
sembling a hierarchical caste was no longer tolerated among them. 
The Law and the Science of the Law were open to all; and each 
one was expected, according to the measure of his capacity, to 
draw directly from the fountain-head of faith. The autonomy of 
the congregations was strictly guarded. Entire uniformity in the 
ritual was never achieved.* The public lector of prayers was 
called “the delegate of the congregation.” The Rabbies (the word 
means Masters, in the sense of teachers) were men distinguished 
for superior erudition and the blamelessness of their lives, and 
these qualities formed their only title to distinction Their 
duties differed radically from those of the Catholic priest or the 
Protestant clergyman. They never took upon themselves the care 
of souls. Their office was to instruct the young, and in general 
to regulate the practice of religion according to the principles and 
precedents laid down in the sacred traditions of their people. The 
several congregations were independent of each other. There were 
no general synods or councils, no graded hierarchy culminating in 
a spiritual head, no oligarchy of ministers and elders; but rather 








* Vide Zunz Die Ritus. 

+ Many of them supported themselves by following some humble calling, refusing 
to receive remuneration for their teachings, on the principle that the Law “‘ should 
not be made a spade to dig with.” 
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a federation of small communities, each being a sovereign unit, 
and connected with the others solely by the ties of a common 
faith, common sympathies, and common sufferings. Any ten men 
were competent to form themselves into a congregation, and to 
discharge all the duties of religion. The fact that this was so 
proved of the utmost consequence in preserving the integrity of 
Judaism. The Jews were parcelled out over the whole earth. 
The body of the people was again and again divided. But in 
every case the barest handful that remained sufficed to become the 
nucleus of new organizations. Had the system of Judaism re- 
quired any one central organ, a blow aimed against this would 
doubtless have proved fatal to the whole. But by the wise pro- 
visions of the federative system the vital power seems to have 
been-equally disseminated over the entire community. Like the 
worm that is trodden under foot, to which Israel so often likens 
itself in the Hebrew prayers, the divided members lived a new life 
of their own, and though apparently crushed beneath the heel of 
their oppressors, they ever rose again in indestructible vitality. 


The Influence of Persecution. 


In surveying the history of the Jewish people we find a strange 
blending of nationalism and cosmopolitism illustrated in their 
actions and beliefs. They proudly styled themselves the elect 
people of God, they looked down with a certain contempt upon 
the Gentile nations, yet they conceived themselves chosen, not on 
their own account, but for the world’s sake, in order to spread the 
knowledge of the true God among men. They repudiated heathen- 
ism, and regarded Trinitarianism as an aberration. In contradis- 
tinction to these their mission was to protect the purity of the 
monotheistic religion until in the millennial age all nations would 
gather about their “holy Mount.” They considered their own con- 
tinued existence as a people foreordained in the Divine scheme,* 
because they believed themselves divinely commissioned to bring 
about the eternal happiness of the human race. The centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of character were thus evenly balanced, and 





* “Let it not seem strange to you that we should regain our former condition, even 
though only a single one of us were Jeft, as it is written, ‘Fear not, thou worm, 
Jacob !’” —Jupa HA-LEvVI, in the bock Cusari (twelfth century), III. 11. 
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this circumstance contributed not a little to enliven their courage 
in the face of long-continued adversity. When the independence 
of Greece was lost, the Greeks ceased to exist as a nation. But 
the loss of the Temple and the fatherland gave barely more than a 
passing shock to the national consciousness of the Jews. Easily 
they acclimatized themselves in every quarter of the globe. The 
fact of their dispersion was cited by Christianity as a sign of their 
rejection by God. They themselves regarded it as a part of their 
mission to be scattered as seed over the whole earth. That they 
should suffer was necessary, they being the Messianic people! 
Their prayers were filled with lamentations and the recital of their 
cruel woes. But they invariably ended with words of promise and 
confidence in the ultimate fulfilment of Israel’s hope. Thus in the 
very depths of their degradation they were supported by a sense 
of the grandeur of their destinies, and by the proud consciousness 
that their sufferings were the price paid for the world’s spiritual 
redemption. In the earlier half of the Middle Ages the Jews were 
still permitted to enjoy a certain measure of [iberty. In Spain, 
France, and Germany they lived on amicable terms with their 
neighbors, they engaged in trade and manufacture, and were allowed 
to possess landed property. In the tenth and eleventh centuries 
a great part of the city of Paris was owned by Jews. But at the 
time of the Crusades a terrible change in the aspect of their affairs 
took place. The principles embodied in the canonical law had by 
this time entered into the practice of the European nations. Fa- 
naticism was rampant. The banks of the Rhine and the Moselle — 
became the theatre of the most pitiless persecution. Among the 
Crusaders the cry was raised, “ We go to Palestine to slay the un- 
believers; why not begin with the infidel Jews in our own midst ?” 
Worms, Spires, Mayence, Strassburg, Basle, Regensburg, Breslau, 
witnessed the slaughter of their Jewish inhabitants. Toward the 
close of the thirteenth century one hundred thousand Jews perished 
at the hands of Rindfleisch, and the murderous hordes of whom he 
was the leader. To add fuel to the passions of the populace the 
most absurd accusations were brought forward against them, and 
their religion was made odious by connecting it with charges of 
grave moral obliquity. Jewish physicians being in great request, 
especially at the court of kings, it was given out that with fiendish 
malice they were wont to procure the death of their Christian 
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patients.* They were accused of killing Christian children, and 
using the blood of Christians in celebrating the Passover festival, 
and this monstrous falsehood was repeated until no one doubted its 
substantial truth. Let it be remembered that this charge was origi- 
nally preferred, in a somewhat different shape, against the Christians 
themselves. It floated down, as such rumors will, from age to age, 
until, its authorship being forgotten, it was finally used as a con- 
venient handle against the hated Jews. In this manner the Easter- 
tide which was to announce the triumph of a religion of love be- 
came to the Jews a season of terror and mortal agony, and the Easter 
dawn was often reddened with the flames that rose from Jewish 
homes. It is impossible to calculate the number of lives that have 
been lost in consequence of this single accusation. It has lived on 
even into the present century.f In the fourteenth century the 
Black Death devastated the Continent of Europe. Soon the opinion 
gained ground that the Jews were responsible for the ravages of the 
plague. It was claimed that the Rabbi of Toledo had sent out a 
venomous mixture concocted of consecrated wafers and the blood 
of Christian hearts to the various congregations, with orders to 
poison the wells. The Pope himself undertook to plead for their 
innocency, but even papal bulls were powerless to stay the popular 
madness. In Dekkendorf a church was built in honor of the mas- 
sacre of the Jews of that town, and the spot thus consecrated has 
remained a favorite resort of pilgrims down to modern times. The 
preaching friars of the Franciscan and Dominican orders were par- 
ticularly active in fanning the embers of bigotry whenever they 
threatened to die down. In England, France, and Spain the hor- 
rors enacted in Germany were repeated on a scale of similar mag- 
nitude. The tragic fate of the Jews of York, the fury of the 
Pastoureaux, the miserable scenes that accompanied the exodus of 
the Jews from Spain are familiar facts of history. In Poland, in 
the seventeenth century, the uprising of the Cossacks under the 





* Thus in the case of Charles the Bald, and others. 

+ In the year 1840 it was simultaneously renewed in Rhenish Prussia, on the Isle 
of Rhodos, and in the city of Damascus. In that city the most respected members 
of the Jewish community were arrested, with the assistance of the French Consul, 
Ratti Menton, and underwent cruel torture. The intense excitement caused through- 
out Europe at the time is, doubtless, stil! fresh in the memory of many who will read 
these pages. The utter falsity of the charge was at last exposed, thanks to the efforts 
of the Austrian Consul Merlato and the energetic action of Lord Palmerston. 
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chieftainship of Chmielnicki became once more the signal of de- 
struction. It is estimated that in ten years (1648-1658) upwards 
of two hundred and fifty thousand Jews perished.* Even when 
the lives of the Jews were spared, their condition was so extremely 
wretched that death might often have seemed the preferable alter- 
native. The theory propounded by the Church and acted out by 
the temporal rulers of the Middle Ages is expressed in the words 
of Innocent IIL, “Quos propria culpa submisit perpetuz servituti, 
quum Dominum crucifixerint — pietas Christiana receptet et susti- 
neat cohabitationem illorum.”+ By the crucifixion of Jesus the 
Jews had forfeited for themselves and their posterity the right to 
exist in Christian states. They lived on sufferance merely. In 
the feudal system there was no place for them. They were aliens, 
were regarded as the property of the Emperor, and he was free to 
deal with them as suited his convenience. Hence the name servi 
camera — servants of the imperial chamber— was applied to them. 
They could be sold, purchased, given away at pleasure. Charles 
IV. presented “the persons and property of his Jews” to the city 
of Worms. In a schedule of toll-dues dating from the year 1398 
we read: “ A horse pays two shillings, a Jew six shillings, an ox two 
heller.” | They were compelled to wear a badge of shame upon 
their garments ; § were confined to narrow and filthy quarters, — 
ghetto juderia, —debarred from all honorable employments. The 
schools and universities were closed against them. The guilds 
shut them out from the various trades. To gain the means of 
subsistence nothing remained for them but to engage in the petty 
traffic of the pedler or the disreputable business of the money- 
lender. They had absolutely no choice in the matter. The laws 
of Moses forbid the lending of money at interest without any 
qualification whatsoever. The authorities of the Talmud severely 
condemn the practice of usury, and refuse to admit the testimony 
of usurers in courts of law.|| But all scruples on the part of the 





* Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, X. p. 78. 

+ Cassel, art. Juden, p. 83, in Ersch und Gruber ; vide also p. 85, ‘‘ad perpetuam 
Judaici sceleris ultionem eisdem Judgis induxerit perpetuam servitutem.” 

t Ibid., p. 91. 

§ The siynwm circulare was borrowed from Islam. It has been ingeniously con- 
ectured that the cireular form was selected in contradistinction to the sign of the 
crescent. Ihbid., p. 75. 
|| Mishna Sanhedrin, III. 3. 
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Jews had now to be set aside. Gold they must have, and in abun- 
dance. It was the only means of buying their peace. The taxes 
levied by the imperial chamber were enormous.* The cities, the 
baronial lords, in whose territory they took refuge, constantly im- 
posed new burdens as the price of toleration. The Jews have often 
been held up to contempt for their avarice and rapacity. The 
reproach is unjust. It reminds one of the ancient Philistines, who, 
having shorn the Hebrew of his strength and blinded him, called 
him with jeers from his prison-house to exhibit him to the popular 
gaze and to make sport of his infirmity. 

Under these circumstances the conservatism of the Jews in mat- 
ters of religion can no longer astonish us. Rejected by the world, 
they lived in a world of their own. They had inherited from their 
ancestors an extended code of ceremonial observances, dietary 
laws, and minute and manifold directions for the conduct of life. 
In these they beheld the bulwark of their religion, the common 
bond that united the scattered members of their race. The Jew 
of Persia or Palestine could come among his German brethren, 
and hear the same prayers expressed in the same language, and 
recognize the same customs as were current among his co-religion- 
ists in the East. The passwords of the faith were everywhere 
understood. To preserve complete unanimity with respect to re- 
ligious usage was a measure dictated by the commanding instinct 
of self-preservation. The Jews of all countries were furthermore 
united by the common yearnings with which they looked back to 
the past, and their common hope of ultimate restoration to the 
heritage of the promised land.t— However prolonged their abode in 
the land of the stranger might be, they never regarded it otherwise 
than in the light of a temporary sojourn, and Palestine remained 
their true fatherland. “If I forget thee, Jerusalem, wither my right 
hand,” was sung as plaintively on the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine as it had resounded of old by Babel’s streams. The Jewish 





* A general tax paid in recognition of the Emperor’s protection ; the Temple tax 
claimed by the Holy Roman Emperor in his capacity as the successor of Vespasian ; 
the so-called aurum coronarium, or coronation tax, by virtue of which every new 
emperor, upon his accession to the throne, could confiscate the third part of the 
property of the Jews. Besides these, extraordinary levies were frequent. 

+ On the eve of the 9th of the fifth month it was customary at Jerusalem to an- 
nounce the number of years that had elapsed since the fall of the Temple. Zunz 
Die Ritus, p. 84. 
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people walked through history as in a dream, their eyes fixed on 
Zion’s vanished glories. Empires fell; wars devastated the earth ; 
new manners, new modes of life, arose around them. What was 
all this toil and turmoil of the nations to them! They were not 
admitted to the fellowship of mankind, they preserved their iron 
stability, they alone remained changeless. So long as the world 
maintained its hostile attitude toward them, there was little likeli- 
hood that they would abandon their time-honored traditions. But 
toward the close of the last century the first tokens of political, 
social, and spiritual regeneration began to appear among the de- 
spondent people of the Hebrews. The spirit of the Reformation, 
which had slumbered so long, awoke to new vitality. The voice 
of love rebuked the selfishness of creeds; Philosophy in the person 
of Kant emphasized the duties of man to man; Poetry sent its warm 
breath through the German land, and with its sweet strains instilled 
broad, humanitarian doctrine into the hearts of men. Lessing cele- 
brated the virtues of his friend, Moses Mendelssohn, in “ Nathan 
the Wise,” and in the parable of the rings showed how the true 
religion is to be sought and found. The Royal Academy at Berlin 
nominated the same Mendelssohn for membership in its body. 
Jewish scholars were received with distinction in the Austrian 
and Prussian capitals. Eminent statesmen and writers began to 
exert themselves to remove the foul blot that had so long stained 
the conduct of the Christian states in their dealings with the Jews. 
In France the great Revolution was rapidly sweeping away the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries. When the emancipation of the 
Jews came up for discussion in the Convention, the ablest speakers 
rose in their behalf. The Abbé Gregoire exclaimed: “A new cen- 
tury is about to open. May its portals be wreathed with the palm 
of humanity!” Mirabeau lent his mighty eloquence to their cause. 
“T will not speak of tolerance,” he said; “the freedom of conscience 
is a right so sacred that even the name of tolerance involves a 
species of tyranny.”* On the 28th September, 1791, the National 
Convention decreed the equality of the Israelites of France with 
their Christian fellow-citizens. The waves of the Revolution, 
however, overflowed the borders of France, and the agitation they 
caused was quickly communicated to all Germany. Wherever 
the armies of the Republic penetrated, the gates of the ghettos 





* Vide the account of the debates in the official Moniteur. 
VoL. CXXV.— NO, 257. 10 
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were thrown open, and in the name of Fraternity, Liberty and 
Equality were announced to their inhabitants. When Napoleonic 
misrule at last exasperated Germany into resistance, the seeds 
which French influence had sown had already taken firm root in 
the German soil. On the 11th March, 1812, Frederick William 
III. issued his famous edict, removing the main disabilities from 
which the Jews of his dominions had suffered, granting them the 
rights and imposing upon them the honorable duties of citizenship. 
They were no longer to be classed as foreigners. The state claimed 
them as its children, and exacted of them the same sacrifices as 
all its sons were called upon to bring in the troublous times that 
soon followed. With what eager alacrity the Jews responded to 
the king’s call the records of the German wars for independence 
amply testify. On the battle-fields of Leipzig and Waterloo they 
stood side by side with their Christian brethren. Many sons and 
fathers of Jewish households yielded their lives in the country’s 
defence. In the blood of the fallen the new covenant of equal 
justice was sealed for all time to come. However prejudice might 
still dog their footsteps, however shamefully the government might 
violate its solemn pledges to the Jewish soldiers on their return 
from the wars, the Jews of Germany had now gained what they 
could no more lose. They felt that the land for which they had 
adventured their all, in whose behalf they had lost so much, was 
indeed their fatherland. For the first time, after many, many cen- 
turies, the fugitives had gained a home, a country. They awoke 
as from a long sleep. They found the world greatly changed 
around them; vast problems engaging the attention of thinkers, 
science and philosophy everywhere shedding new light upon the 
path of mankind. They were eager to approve themselves worthy 
and loyal citizens, eager to join in the general work of progress. 
They dwelt no more with anxious preference on the past. The 
present and the future demanded their exertions, and the motives 
that had so long compelled their exclusion from the fellowship of 
the Gentiles were gradually disappearing. As their religion was 
mainly retrospective in character and exclusive in tendency, great 
changes were needed to bring it into harmony with the altered con- 
dition of affairs. These changes were accordingly attempted, and 
their history is the history of Jewish Reform. 
Fevix ADLER. 





America in Africa. 


Art. IX.— AMERICA IN AFRICA, 


I, 


1. Arnica to-day is the realm of romance. It is the central fasci- 
nation of the scholar, the explorer, the philanthropist, the man of 
business. It is the one spot of earth which draws all eyes and 
hearts to its majestic mysteries. Books of travel, voluminous and 
costly, are pouring constantly from the presses of Europe and 
America. When a geographical congress was held in Brussels last 
autumn, the King of the Belgians expressed a willingness to pre- 
side, provided the topic for consideration was Africa. Its explorers 
are féted, and receive the costliest medals from kings and learned 
societies. To get the first name in modern discovery one must de- 
vote himself to Africa. From Mungo Park to Cameron, its explor- 
ers hold the highest rank. Barth and Lander, Grant and Speke, 
Schweinfurth, Stanley, and Baker, surpass their rivals in other re- 
gions. We care but little for Schuyler and Burnaby in Turkistan, 
for Burton in Arabia, Arnold in Persia, Wallace in the Archipelago, 
or travellers in China and Japan, in comparison with the admiration 
in which we hold the African discoverers. Chief of all travellers, by 
uncontested suffrage, is Livingstone, who spent a lifetime in thread- 
ing its jungles, floating down its rivers, cireumnavigating its lakes, 
crossing its paradises, dwelling in its villages ; who penetrated more 
unknown lands and disclosed them to the civilized world than any 
traveller of any age. 

Nor is the romance losing any of its attractions. Like a myste- 
rious story, it grows more mysterious as the plot proceeds to the 
dénouement. One would suppose the marvellous discoveries by 
Speke and Grant of the great Nile lakes, the magnificent march 
and narrative of Baker, the revelations of Schweinfurt and Barth, 
and especially the profuse discoveries of Livingstone, might have 
palled the appetite. But, like Cesar’s ambition, it grows by what 
it feeds upon. And Cameron’s fearful tour and Stanley’s bold 
explorations only find a public growing more and more hungry 
with every bonne bouche these travellers can toss it. 
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The reduction of the limits of unexplored territory only makes 
the secrets yet concealed the more tantalizing. When Cameron 
spends months in Central Africa trying to get the brutal chief to 
consent to his visiting a reputed lake, which he thinks is connected 
with the river Kongo, and is at last compelled to abandon the project, 
and to “ step westward” leaving the mystery unsolved, every reader, 
stung to like passion for research with himself, is ready to follow 
him in the renewal of his effort, and never rest till on the bosom of 
that lake, and drifting thence on the broad river to the western sea. 

The belt of the absolutely unknown is decreasing annually, but, 
like all fortresses, the unsubdued part is the strongest and most 
defiant. We have crept down from Egypt a thousand miles. We 
have pushed up from the eastern coast a thousand miles. From 
Khartoum to Victoria Nyanza, from Zanzibar to Tanganyika, the 
country is well known. No secrets remain there of any especial 
value, though Colonel Long seeks to manufacture some from a bold 
raid of his on the track from Gondokoro to Victoria,a region traversed 
and abundantly described by previous investigators. Even South 
Africa, below the parallel of Zanzibar and Loando, is quite well 
known. At Lake Nyassa missionaries are located, who are seek- 
ing to connect that lake with Tanganyika, some five hundred miles 
to the north. A chain of posts will soon unite this lake and Vic- 
toria Nyanza, which is already united with the Lower Nile. So 
that from Alexandria to Cape Town we may consider African ex- 
ploration done, and African colonization begun. 

The region yet unknown lies north of Cameron’s line, which was 
substantially that of Livingstone years ago, to the borders of the 
Saharan Desert, and west of the lake system from Nyassa to Albert. 
There rise the rivers that flow into the Atlantic,— the Niger, the 
Kongo, and other famous streams. Not one of these is fully ex- 
plored. The Niger has been penetrated the farthest, but much of 
that still remains a secret, while the mystery of the Lualaba and 
Kongo is still unsolved. It is not certain that they are the same. 
This vast tract, covering the real heart of Africa, all its vital organs, 
and which Schweinfurth never visited, though he calls his book 
“The Heart of Africa,” nor Long, though he boastfully entitles his 
“Central Africa,” nor Cameron, nor Livingstone, is the object of 
every eye turned in that direction, and the ambition of every ex- 
plorer who touches that shore. Cameron says some natives who 
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had visited the lower edge of it report “a country of large moun- 
tains wooded to the summits, and valleys filled with such dense 
forests that they travelled four or five days in succession without 
seeing the sun.” “The equatorial regions of dense forests in Cen- 
tral Africa is still one of the greatest terra incognite of the globe.” * 

2. But Africa is not only the land of romance, it is the land of the 
future. A romance once read is rejected. A secret once solved is 
spurned. If the unknown is miraculous, so the known is despised. 
“TIgnotum mirabile; res cognita sordet.” When the North Pole 
is discovered all interest in the problem will disappear, for it can 
never be utilized. But Africa is more than a romance; it is a 
reality. It has a future as great as our own continent, perhaps 
greater. It is a land of wonderful abundance, animal, mineral, 
and vegetable, a land of rivers and mountains and plains and 
forests, of every variety and of unequalled richness. To it the eyes 
of commerce, no less than of science, are turned. “You see you 
are to lose America as a market,” says an American to an English- 
man at the Philadelphia Exposition; “whither will you go?” 
“To Africa,” was the quick reply. England has already gone there. 
She controls Egypt and the Cape Colony, the extreme north and 
south. She holds two thousand miles of the west coast under her 
sway. She rules from Zanzibar through Abyssinia to Suez. She 
means to possess Afriea, as she now possesses India. 

Less active, but not inactive, is Germany, whose ships and fac- 
tories are on the western coast, whose travellers are among the most 
resolute of explorers. France, holding Algiers, the Gambia, and 
the Gaboon, is not without interest in Africa. The Dutch and Por- 
tuguese and Spanish have not surrendered the rich spoils which 
their earliest discoveries gave into their hands. 

Africa is looked upon as the greatest of unappropriated treasures 
on the world’s map to-day. America, three and almost four hundred 
years ago, was the chief object of desire on the part of European 
nationalities, and Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England 
fought for the prize, and continued fighting for over three cen- 
turies. So Africa to-day is the centre of European, attraction, in 
the interests of commerce no less than in those of science and hu- 
manity. 

Chief of these nations in her commercial activity is Great Brit- 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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ain. No other nation has an approximate control of that conti- 
nent. Two lines of steamers connect Liverpool with the west 
coast. One steamer leaving every two weeks gives to that coast a 
steamer every week, either going out or returning. Almost equally 
rumerous are her South, and East African steamers, while her 
connections with the Nile and the Red Sea are closer than with 
her colonies in America, or even than with her Empire in India. 
England has girdled Africa preparatory to transferring it as a whole 
to her own flag. 

Nor is this mere political ambition or mere love of aggrandize- 
ment. That practical nation in all its enterprises “means busi- 
ness.” She has no romance for discovery, no more than has her 
great rival Russia, or her greater rival America. She is as prac- 
tical as Mr. Gradgrind himself; cent per cent is her motto. As 
was that of Spain in her American conquests, as was that of 
Rome in all her conquests, so is England’s to-day. “ Will it pay?” 
is her wise question; “It shall pay,” her wiser answer. She extir- 
pates the slave-trade and slavery in order that she may have more 
purchasers of her wares, more producers of material which shall 
buy these wares. She sends thither her traders, her sailors, and 
her soldiers, that she may make profitable returns to her own 
wealth. If not many captives, she has brought much traffic back 
to her Rome, “whose value doth the general coffers fill.” Her fifty 
vessels a year at the western ports, her like close connections with 
Cape Colony, her closer ones with Egypt, mean money, and all 
which that involves. Every steamer goes out loaded to the Plimsoll 
line, and above it, if the owner dare, with the products of her farms 
and factories. Two stores are “run” on the ship,-— the forecastle 
or Cheap John, and the cabin or Oxford Street. Broadway and 
Bowery have their representatives on all these lines. You can buy 
anything from a hawk to a hand-saw, only you buy the hawks in 
the shape of pigs and chickens on the outward-bound steamers, 
and in the shape of parrots and monkeys on the homeward-bound. 
“Do you wish for some potatoes?” said a sweet Scotch brogue to 
me on the Senegal, as I mounted her ladder and stood on her deck 
in the harbor of Monrovia. What our party did want, it got, — 
straw hats, umbrellas, shoes, collars, neckties. Had we asked for 
silks or broadcloth, for chairs or bedsteads, for anything or every- 
thing, it could have been supplied, at twice its value forward, at 
four times its value from the chief steward. 
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These variety-stores stop at every port and “coigne of vantage” 
from the Gambia to Benguela. They are six to ten weeks on the 
voyage out. They dispose of all their “truck” at or before they 
reach their last port. On their return they stop at the same ports, 
picking up ivory, palm-oil, palm kernels from which oil will be 
pressed in European mills, camwood and other dye-woods, sugar, 
coffee, gold-dust, birds, and smaller wild animals. The net profits 
of one of these trips must not be less than £5,000 sterling, or 
$25,000. Such is the traffic already going forward with great 
activity and profit on the west coast of Africa. 

But the European governments not only look to Africa as the 
future outlet for their manufactures, they also see in it an outlet 
for their population. The explorers of the Nile basin had respect 
to the colonizing quality of the continent. Baker refers to it. 
Cameron speaks of it in the last and not least valuable contribu- 
tion to African exploration. It is already well developed at Sierra 
Leone, at Lagos, and at other ports on the west coast, while in 
South Africa it is become a strong colony. The beauties of the 
land Livingstone, Baker, and Cameron never tire of praising. Thus 
Cameron speaks of one view not far from the west coast: 


“ As we went forward the scenery increased in beauty, and at last I 
was constrained to halt, and surrender myself to the enjoyment of the 
view which lay before me. 

“T will content myself with asserting that nothing could be more 
lovely than this entrancing scene, this glimpse of Paradise. To describe 
it would be impossible. Neither poet with all the wealth of word- 
imagery, nor painter with almost supernatural genius, could by pen or 
pencil do full justice to the country of Bailunda. 

“In the foreground were glades of woodland varied with knolls 
crowned by groves of large English-looking trees, sheltering villages 
with yellow thatched roofs ; shumbas, or plantations, with the green of 
young crops and bright red of newly hoed ground in vivid contrast, and 
running streams flashing in the sunlight; while in the far distance of 
endless and pleasing variety of form, gradually fading away until they 
blended with the blue of the sky. Overhead there drifted fleecy white 
clouds; and the hum of bees, the bleating of goats, and crowing of 
cocks broke the stillness of the air.”* 


Such is the land awaiting colonization. Pictures of equal beauty 





* Across Africa, pp. 410, 411. 
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fill the pages of every traveller but Long, who, to make his adven- 
tures the more marvellous, has to write down the landscape to the 
uttermost of his capacity. Yet, as he visited only a bit of the 
continent, and that at the marshy connections of great lakes, and 
that too at the rainiest season, we may take his notions of the 
continent itself with as much discount as we should those of one 
who, describing the overflow of the bayous of the Gulf in the spring, 
should declare them to be a sample of Pennsylvania valleys or the 
prairies of Iowa. Colonization will as certainly follow trade there 
as it has here, and the Africa of adventure become the Africa of 
occupation. 

3. But what has this to do with America in Africa? Much every 
way. We have an Africa in America. The air has been full of 
that Africa for almost half a century. It is full of it to-day. The 
solution of the Americo-Afric problem is slow and unsteady, 
though advances towards it, as towards the solution of the African 
geographical problem, are plainly perceptible, if we observe large 
spaces of time. From the seizure of naked people on their native 
coast, and the horrors of “the middle passage,” to the emancipation 
and enfranchisement of their children, and their partial advance- 
ment to political and social equality with their enslavers, the steps 
are marked and marvellous. What yet remains before the presi- 
dential promise is fulfilled of blotting out the color-line, is but a’ 
trifle to that already achieved, though the path to its accomplish- 
ment may be long, costly, and even bloody, as has been the road 
to the heights already attained. Africa in America is an accom- 
plished fact. In the whole continent, including its islands, there 
are probably more than ten millions which draw some of their 
blood from that source. In our own land there are over five mil- 
lions, and their number is steadily progressing. The census of 
1880, if it takes cognizance of these distinctions in blood, which a 
national census of such a conglomerate people as ours would do 
well to avoid, will find, we think, that, despite the oppression, pov- 
erty, and enforced, and often too willing, degradation of this portion 
of our fellow-citizens, perhaps in consequence thereof, their ratio of 
progress in population is in advance of that of any other class, not 
excepting the Irish, or the German-American. There is no possi- 
bility that this great and growing portion of our population will 
be deported to Africa. As well expect the Anglo-American to be 
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deported to Great Britain. The African is the forerunner of the 
Englishman. He was brought over by the Spaniards in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The first permanent English settle- 
ment was not established until the beginning of the seventeenth. 
So that the Anglo-American is almost a century the junior of the 
Afric-American. Whatever contributions he may make to the 
settlement of America in Africa, he will not perceptibly diminish 
his numbers here ; nor will the problem going forward to its solu- 
tion here — the problem of the Declaration of Independence, the 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of all men— be perceptibly affected 
by any emigration to Africa, however extensive and persistent. 

Nor, it should be said, will America in Africa be of any one 
class exclusively of the American population. While undoubt- 
edly many of partial African descent will be among its colo- 
nists, others of pure European descent will likewise go. As we 
have seen, England not only looks on Africa as a field of romance 
and a mart of business, but a land to be occupied. So will white 
colonists settle in those midland perfections of soil and climate as 
numerously as they have in Australian wildernesses, and more 
numerously than they have in the plains of India. 

The first movement to bring Africa’ and America into closer 
relations was from New England. April 7, 1773, Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, of Newport, R.I., visited Rev. Ezra Stiles, afterwards 
President of Yale College. His object was to educate two pious 
youths of African origin, and send them to that land as mission- 
aries. August 31 following, these two clergymen united in an 
appeal for aid to this enterprise. February 7, 1774, ladies in Dr. 
Hopkins’s congregation made their first contribution. Other soci- 
eties and individuals in Massachusetts and Connecticut also con- 
tributed. November 21 following, two of the young men sailec 
for New York, on their way to Princeton, N.J., to be educated 
under Dr. Witherspoon. November 24, bills were drawn on London 
for amounts collected in England and Scotland in aid of this enter- 
prise. The War of the Revolution put a stop to this undertaking. 

This was the first effort that looked towards entering Africa 
from America. It occurred a little over a century ago. It was a 
missionary effort, and did not intend anything of a governmental 
or colonizing character. It was simply to send Christian teachers 
to that continent, as they are sent to any other heathen land for 
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religious and not political considerations. These efforts were in- 
terrupted by the War of Independence. They were renewed by 
Dr. Hopkins after the war. Efforts were made to send out a col- 
ony in 1789, but failed of success. Granville Sharpe at that time 
founded the Sierra Leone Colony, and quite a company was sent 
thither from Nova Scotia. Dr. Hopkins sought to add to them 
a colony from New England, but failed to carry out his purpose. In 
1791 he secured the organization of a society in Connecticut, and 
in 1793 preached before a like society in Providence. He died in 
1803, and may be justly considered the father of this movement, 
though it did not take living shape till some years after his death. 

The second and less reputable, but more potent, source of its 
origin was from Virginia. The Virginia Legislature, in secret 
session, December 31, 1800, adopted this resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States on the subject of purchasing lands 
without the limits of the State, whither persons obnoxious to the laws, 
or dangerous to the peace of society, may be removed.” 

Governor Monroe, in communicating this resolution to President 
Jefferson, gave the meaning of the words “obnoxious” and “dan- 
gerous.” A conspiracy of slaves had been discovered in Rich- 
mond, and the leaders had been sentenced to death. They 
thought banishment a milder punishment. Probably they feared 
many other slaves, and especially free persons, were involved in 
the conspiracy, and they wished to get rid of more than they 
dared to execute. That this last was the real motive was seen 
in the resolution adopted the year following, January 6, 1802, di- 
recting correspondence “for the purpose of obtaining a place out 
of the limits of” the United States, “to which free negroes or 
mulattoes, and such as may be emancipated, may be sent, or may 
choose to remove.” The free negroes and the half-breeds, whose 
white blood made them objects of dislike and dread, were those 
who were chiefly to be considered in the Virginia movement. 
Mr. Jefferson entered warmly into this movement, but nothing 
came of it. 

In Williams College in 1808 may be found the third and suc- 
cessful attempt to put America into Africa. Samuel J. Mills, the 
founder of American foreign missions, was also the founder of 
African colonization. He did not begin to agitate this subject 
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until three or four years afterwards. In’1815 he had succeeded in 
directing public attention to this question. In 1816 the secret 
resolutions of the Virginia Legislature became known to Mr. Mer- 
cer, a member of the House of Delegates of that State, and he se- 
cured their readoption. Mr. Monroe, the governor at its passage, 
was then President. 

The South by this time had become convinced of the necessity 
of some such action, from what they considered prudential con- 
siderations. Many States therefore seconded the action of Vir- 
ginia, and though undoubtedly the purpose of Mr. Mills and of 
Dr. Hopkins was benevolent, whether wise or not, yet it cannot 
be thought that such resolves as those which were readopted by the 
Virginia Legislature, and which were the basis of action in Mary- 
land and other States, had anything directly or intentionally to do 
with the advancement ef the Anglo-African. It was to relieve a 
local danger, not to discharge a Christian duty or found a new 
State, that this action was taken. Undoubtedly many who joined 
in it were actuated by higher motives. The throbbings of the 
new birth of emancipation stirred the heart and conscience of the 
land. Emancipation without expatriation seemed to many an im- 
possibility. They therefore sought emancipation through expa- 
triation. But others sought through this process to become rid of 
those “free negroes and mulattoes” who were “obnoxious to the 
laws or dangerous to the peace of society.” 

The Colonization Society was organized January 1, 1817. It 
sent out two explorers, New England ministers, Rev. Samuel J. 
Mills, and Rev. Ebenezer Burgess. They sailed November 16, 
1817, visited England, and arrived at Sierra Leone March 22, 
1818. The Sierra Leone authorities received them hospitably, 
according to instructions from the home authorities, but did not, 
conceal their dislike to having an American colony established 
in their vicinity. They have not got over that dislike yet. They 
explored the coast to Sherbro, only a short distance below Sierra 
Leone, not visiting any portion of the present Republic. They 
left Sierra Leone May 22, two months after their arrival, and Mills 
died on his voyage the 16th of the month following. 

The enterprise languished, and would undoubtedly have died but 
for a new force impelling the movement. The foreign slave-trade 
had ceased as a legal traffic after 1808, but slaves were still smug- 
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gled into the South. Georgia in 1817 ordered that such slaves 
should be taken from the importers, and sold at auction for the 
benefit of the State treasury, but allowed the Colonization Society 
to take them to Africa, provided it reimbursed the State for its 
expenses in recovering them from their illegal owners. Con- 
gress did not interfere with those who had been brought into the 
States, but provided that all who were captured on the high seas 
should be carried back to Africa. The first emigrants, therefore, 
were not Americans, nor ‘even those who could speak the English 
language, but native Africans returned to their own shores. Three 
hundred were thus sent back in 1820, while only eighty-eight man- 
umitted or free Americans accompanied them. President Mon- 
roe had been so active and earnest in this matter that the chief 
town was called by his name. His zeal, as one can see from the 
secret resolution of 1801, was far more political than philan- 
thropic. It was to relieve the slave States of a dangerous class 
more than to build up an America on African shores. This desire 
was affected by the general feeling of the age that the ocean slave- 
trade must be extinguished, though in the last year of the last 
century over one hundred thousand of these victims had been 
borne across the ocean. 

It should be said that these recaptured and returned Africans 
have been among the best Liberian citizens. They did not abide 
in slavery long enough to become weakened by its power. They 
have proved themselves among the most industrious and energetic 
of the colonists. Tae 

In 1820, then, the American colony of eighty-eight persons 
landed on the shores of Africa. They were long looking for a hab- 
itation. They did not get a permanent foothold until 1822, the 
jealousy of the English and the natives preventing earlier success. 
January 7, 1822, they found their Plymouth Rock on a small island 
at Cape Mesurado, a few rods from the shore. April 25 they 
effected a permanent lodgement on the continent. 

Even then the enterprise was on the point of being abandoned. 
But for one man it would have been. Rev. Elijah Johnson, who 
had walked the beach from Sherbro to Mesurado, a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, carrying his babe in his arms, became the Elder 

srewster of the Pilgrims. The agents of the society were tired 
out. They wished to give up the undertaking. The few colonists 
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chose rather to return to the evils that they had known than to 
endure those upon them and before them there. But this minister 
declared he would not retreat. “I have been two years searching 
for a home in Africa,” he said. “I have found it. I shall stay 
here.” No wonder that a marble monument to his memory stands 
in the grounds of the only public building owned and occupied by 
the Republic in the capital ; the only marble monument yet erected 
by the citizens of the Republic to any of her settlers or sons. 

Not less significant and prophetic was his act and word when 
the captain of a British man-of-war offered to protect him from the 
natives if he would cede a few feet of ground on Cape Mesurado 
to that government, where they might simply erect a flag. Much 
as he needed their help to overcome the enemy thronging upon 
them, his American instincts*caught the full significance of the 
request, and he promptly declined, saying, “It would cost more to 
pull down that flag than it will to whip the natives!” 

In August of that year Ashmun arrived, the most energetic of all 
the governors of the colony. In November they had their first battle 
with the natives, — eight hundred against thirty-five. In December 
their second, twice the number of assailants against less than the 
first number of defenders. In each case the handful conquered 
and the contest for that portion of the land ceased from that hour. 

This is the story of the planting of America in Africa. It has 
been repeated in multitudinous shapes, till it is as well known and 
well worn as the story of the Pilgrims. The accession of new 
lands, the retirement of the Colonization Society from the manage- 
ment of affairs, because the European traders would not recognize 
their government, the erection of a republic, the administration 
thereof, have been put before our public in so many forms that no 
one is ignorant of the main facts. Even their presidents are as well 
known to us as our own, and Roberts is as familiar a name to Amer- 
icans as Washington, with whom the Liberians like to compare him. 

There are, however, points upon which less is known. The 
American public has been compelled, the last two decades, to turn 
its attention to the Afric-American in its own land. It has been 
compelled to wrestle with the problem of emancipation, a vastly 
greater theme than that of colonization. It has been compelled to 
settle that problem on the field of wasting war. It has been com- 
pelled to consider the problems that have arisen out of that settle- 
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ment, the permanency of the Union, enfranchisement, civil rights, 
education, and other duties of an imperatively national obligation 
It is far from having exhausted these obligations. Can it, ought 
it, to look across the seas and be kindly affectioned towards a col- 
ony planted more than half a century ago, in contempt and weak- 
ness immeasurable : planted by captured natives and by expatriated 
slaves, who had been crushed by local laws, so that neither writing 
nor reading, nor handicrafts, except in rare instances, nor self-reli- 
ance, nor experience in political or any other matters, had been 
enjoyed by any of them ? 

Look at the colony after the lapse of this half-century, and see 
if it has attained in any direction to the stature of manhood ; see 
if America in Africa has any value to America in America. We 
shall leave out of consideration its religious and educational con- 
dition, since the scope of our purpose will not allow of that ex- 
amination. The commercial and political condition and relations 
of Liberia will occupy our attention. 

We ought, first of all, not to expect a very great showing. What 
was any English colony in America fifty years after its settlement ? 
In 1670 Massachusetts had hardly penetrated beyond the seaboard. 
In 1675, more than fifty years after her Pilgrims landed at their 
Cape Mesurado, King Philip planned the destruction of the colony 
and wellnigh executed his purpose. He destroyed many villages 
and ravaged the frontier settlements, which only extended about 
twenty miles west of Boston. A few towns on the Connecticut had 
been planted, as they have to-day on the St. Paul’s River, the Con- 
necticut of Liberia. But the country a dozen miles back from the 
coast was practically a wilderness inhabited by savages. 

Equally unsettled were New York and Virginia in 1660 and 1670. 
The little colonies were dependent entirely on the home govern- 
ment for protection and even for preservation. It took a hundred 
years more before they were strong enough to stand alone and to 
resist Indian and French attacks, and even these were not repelled 
without the aid of troops from the motherland. Let not then Li- 
beria be lightly esteemed if at the end of fifty years she is no 
farther advanced than Plymouth and Connecticut and Virginia 
were in the same lapse of time. If she is equal to these she is 
superior; for if with her far inferior advantages she has attained an 
equal condition, she is entitled to the greater honor. 

GILBERT HAVEN. 
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Arr. X.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. — Die treulose Witwe, eine chinesische Novelle, und thre Wanderung 
durch die Weltliteratur. Von Epuarp Grisesacu. Dritte, umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Stuttgart: A. Kriner. 1877. 1l6mo. pp. 128. 


“Tae Faithless Widow”—the heroine of the very ancient Chinese 
tale which gives the text for Herr Grisebach’s learned little monograph 
—was named Tiiin-sche, and was a daughter of the princely house of 
Tiin. When she had grown into a beautiful young woman, whose face 
was “of the color of a milk-white icicle,” there came travelling through 
her father’s country a very learned scholar and philosopher named 
Tschwang-siéng, who had laid aside all desire for worldly honors and was 
in search of Tao, the great Wisdom. Attracted by the fame of this 
esteemed and holy man, Tiin-sche’s father gave her to him in marriage ; 
and although the philosophic Tschwang-sing had separated himself from 
the things of the world forever, he was overcome by the maiden’s charms, 
gave up for a time his search after.the Tao, and established himself with 
his new wife in the province of Sung, in the retired region of the Nan- 
chwa hills. Now, Tschwang-sing had been unfortunate in two previous 
marital experiences, and this fact had made him somewhat cynical, appar- 
ently, and had given to his numerous maxims and quotations from the 
Chinese classics a direction unfavorable to the female sex. Shortly after 
his marriage with Tian-sche, he chanced upon an incident which con- 
firmed these views. As he was walking one day among the hills he 
came upon a group of graves, and while he indulged in some of the 
reflections which never failed to fill his contemplative mind, he became 
aware that one of the graves was new, and that beside it sat a woman, 
fanning it. This action appeared so singular that even the philosopher 
was forced to smile, as he asked its reason ; and his cynical soul was not 
less amused to learn that this was the grave of the woman’s husband, 
to whom she had given a solemn promise that she would not marry again 
until the earth over his body should have grown dry. It was for this 
end, she explained with considerable naiveté, that she was fanning the 
fresh mound. : 

Now, Tschwang-siéng was a man of great practical benevolence, and 
one to whom his holiness and wisdom gave such power that he was occa- 
sionally capable of something like a miracle. Taking the fan from the 
woman’s hand, therefore, he passed it once or twice across the grave, 
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and, behold! the earth was dry. Then the woman was very grateful, 
and would have given him her silver hair-pin; but the philosopher 
refused it; and, accepting only the fan which he had used, he made his 
contemplative way homeward, and related the whole story to Tiin-sche 
his wife, not without some sarcastic comments which roused that lady 
to a warm display of feeling. “There were few women in the world,” 
she opined, “as heartless as this one” ; and as for herself, she asserted, 
it was not a question whether she would wait two years, or five, or many, 
after her lord and master’s death: she never would marry again, and 
evenher dreams should never be of another than Tschwang-sing. 

That philosopher held his peace ; but at the end of a few days he 
suddenly grew ill and died, accompanying his last breath with the 
unamiable remark that his wife might now regret that she had broken 
the fan he had brought home with him, for now she had nothing left to 
fan his grave withal. But Tiin-sche broke out into loud wailing when 
he died, and tore her hair, and put on mourning and sat down beside 
his coffin and refused to be comforted. Many guests came to comfort 
her and pay their respect to the dead man; and among others on the 
ninth day there arrived a young prince of the neighborhood, “ incom- 
parably beautiful, with lips as though they had been colored with a 
dragon’s blood.” Alas for poor Tiiin-sche! It was not long before her 
husband’s most cynical beliefs were justified ; first the young prince and 
the widow mourned together ; then they talked together ; briefly, at the 
end of a few days, they were deeply in love, and had agreed to marry. 
The prince objected that it would never do to marry in their mourning 
garments; Tiiin-sche agreed, and dressed herself in splendor. The 
prince objected that no marriage could have good luck that had been 
contracted when a coffin was in the house ; Tiin-sche conceded this, and 
employed men to move her late husband’s body to an old ruined shed. 
Finally all was ready for the marriage ceremony, when, as he entered 
the room, the beautiful young prince fell in a fit upon the threshold ; 
and his old servant wrung his hands, and declared that the prince had 
had such fits before; that he had feared them, and that only one method 
of cure existed. Hurriedly Tiain-sche demanded what this was; it was, 
said the servant, part of the brain of a living man or one not yet forty 
days dead. 

Tian-sche’s ingenuity was equal to the emergency. Taking an axe, 
and going out alone, she approached the side of Tschwang-sing’s coffin, 
and burst it open with many blows. To her horror, its inmate opened 
his eyes, sat up, and thanked her audibly. Overcome as she was, she 
stammered out that she had opened the coffin because she had been 
thinking of stories of those whose souls sometimes returned to them 
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But, queried the resuscitated husband as they returned together to the 
house, how was it that she appeared in embroidered garments instead 
of those of mourning? Again she stammered that when her hopes led 
her to open the coffin and to think he might return to life, she did not 
think she should wear clothes of evil omen. “ But how comes it,” said 
the philosopher further, “that my coffin was not in my chamber, but in 
that tumble-down shed? Is that a happy omen?” At last the wife was 
silenced ; and a moment after, the prince and his attendant appeared 
upon the threshold, and then at a sign from Tschwang-sing they van- 
ished into thin air. Then the unhappy Tiin-sche knew that they were 
phantoms, and that she had no escape left her, and, taking off her 
embroidered girdle, she tied it to a beam and hanged herself. But 
Tschwang-sing, when he had burned the house and all that it contained, 
except the sacred books, went forth again alone on his search after the 
Tao. 

Taking this old Chinese story as the text for his commentary, Herr 
Grisebach shows its theme and its general features to be almost as clearly 
traceable through all literatures as any of the great Aryan myths. The 
essay in comparative philology which he bases on this light foundation 
is a perfect monument of erudition, of a kind that is almost peculiar to 
Germany. With wonderful patience and skill Herr Grisebach has found 
and laid before us in this little book versions or variations of the theme 
of the Chinese tale in almost every language and the literature of almost 
every race as far back as even the philologist will dare to follow. A 
short treatise on the aspect of marriage among different peoples accom- 
panies this singularly exhaustive study; and the monograph is not 
simply worthy of close study as an example of singular learning, and as 
a contribution to the science in which the author is a close and careful 
student, but it is most interesting to the reader, whom mere curiosity 
leads to follow the protean shapes of a single legend through every 
phase. 

The reader will notice peculiarities of spelling in Herr Grisebach’s 
book, which show him to belong to an advanced school in this matter. 
Chief among them is the omission of the silent A following a conso- 
nant in German words. Thus, he uses tat for that, heimat for heimath, 
gemiite for gemiithe, etc. We give these German nouns intentionally 
without capitals ; for this method is adopted by Herr Grisebach througli- 
out his work, giving it a singular appearance to one accustomed to the 
reading of ordinary German text. Double letters, also, he avoids in 
many cases ; and even in his title uses the spelling Witwe. 

VOL. CXXV.— NO. 257. 11 
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2.— Richard Wagner at Bayreuth. The Ring of the Nibelungs: A 
Description of its First Performance in August, 1876. By Joun R. G. 
Hassarp. New York; reprinted from the New York Tribune. 1877. 
8vo. pp. 57. 


Tue letters here republished not only formed the best description of 
the Bayreuth Festival that appeared in the American press, but for the 
purposes of the general reader, and for the preservation of the really 
memorable features of the scene and the great trilogy itself, we have 
not met with anything so excellent among all the accounts that we have 
read elsewhere. It was not Mr. Hassard’s purpose, from the very 
nature of his task, to write to the newspaper in which his well-known 
musical criticism has given ample evidence of his ability, a purely tech- 
nical account of Wagner's masterpiece ; but he has succeeded in doing 
a more widely useful thing, — in putting upon record in the most vivid 
way the impression made by it upon one whose knowledge made him a 
competent observer, while his experience made him a thorough inter- 
preter of what his readers wished to know. 

This useful republication of the letters is made at a most opportune 
time, when the attempt has been made to reproduce on the American 
stage some of the wonders of the Nibelungen Ring. Mr. Hassard’s 
remarks on some of the features of the Bayreuth performance will 
serve to emphasize some conclusions to which the attendants on the 
American reproduction must have come, either wittingly or unwittingly. 
Apart from the music altogether, it has been the habit of many oppo- 
nents of Wagner's theories to scoff at his insistance upon the thousand 
things which, in his belief, are necessary to “absolute fitness” in the 
production of his works. An attempt at the reproduction of these 
works without such assistance gives a clew to how much even this little 
part of his artistic perception may mean. The darkened theatre, the 
orchestra concealed in its “ mystic gulf,” the carefully secured absence 
of any approach to an incongruous effect, can do nothing toward mak- 
ing a work great ; they may do much to prevent a work that is great 
from being marred. A certain fussiness, no doubt, attends Wagner's 
nervous care for all these things ; but in the great end he is right, and 
we are too much given to the slighting of the smaller means. 

It is not because Mr. Hassard’s letters dwell upon this comparatively 
unimportant aspect of their theme, that we make this rather random 
observation ; but we could not help seeing this feature among those 
which made the Bayreuth performance convey the impression of com- 
pleteness which he so faithfully records. And this is one of the strongest 
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points of Mr. Hassard’s description ; one of those which make us glad 
that it has been put into this permanent, if still almost too modest, 
form. Better for preservation than any but the very greatest technical 
criticism, it will keep before our eyes all of the spectacle that words 
can well convey ; and its record of the effect of Wagner’s crowning work 
upon so well trained a student will make it always a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of music. 





3. — New Lands within the Arctic Circle. Narrative of the Discoveries 
of the Austrian Ship Tegetthoff in the years 1872 - 1874. By Jurivus 
Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With Maps and 
Illustrations by the Author. Translated from the German with the 
Author’s approbation. New York: Appleton & Co. 1877. Ato. 
pp. 399. 


Tue Austrian Arctic expedition was productive of such important 
results, and is so full of dramatic incidents, that a narrative of it must, 
in any case, have been interesting. Commander Payer has, however, 
invested it with a literary charm which will secure for his book a large 
circle of general readers. His descriptions of intricate and dangerous 
navigation, of the hardships and perils of sledge travel, of the scenery 
of new and undiscovered lands, and of the exciting and hazardous 
escape of the officers and crew from the abandoned ship, combine to 
form a story of Arctic adventure that has not been surpassed. Polar 
exploration has heretofore been almost exclusively confined to the 
regions north of the American continent and the shores of Greenland. 
Since the celebrated journey of Sir Edward Parry, in 1829, no effort 
has been made to force a ship due north from the quarter attempted by 
the Austrian expedition, though it has been a favorite theory with 
Petermann and other geographers that the route by Smith’s Sound is 
impracticable. This is now proved, by the recent British expedition 
under Sir George Nares, to be the case; but the experiences of Com- 
mander Payer and his brave companions only go to show that the 
difficulties are quite as insurmountable to the north of Novaya Zembya 
as they are to the north of Greenland, while the chimera of an open 
polar sea, which at one time found favor even with some geographers 
who should have known better, may now be considered to be exploded. 
Commander Payer, like Sir George Nares, is a profound disbeliever in 
the existence of any such polynia as that to which Dr. Hayes has 
so persistently clung, and devotes a chapter to the consideration of the 
subject. The chief value of this book, from a scientific point of view, 
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lies in the very careful study which Commander Payer has made of the 
nature of polar ice, of the laws by which it is governed, and of the 
influences of currents and temperature upon its distribution and char- 
acter. Taken in conjunction with the data obtained by Sir George 
Nares, and with the very interesting and elaborate conclusions arrived 
at by that officer, we are, for the first time, able to form some definite 
theory in regard to circumpolar phenomena; and we are bound to say 
it does not encourage us to believe in the possibility of the North Pole 
being reached, either by Captain Howgate’s proposed colony or any 
other means. This is a point, however, in regard to which the readers 
of the book before us are able to form as good an opinion as we can. 
Before starting on their great voyage in the Tegetthoff, Messrs. Payer 
and Weyprecht made a pioneer cruise in the Tsbjorn, a Norwegian 
sailing-vessel of fifty tons, in which they spent the three summer 
months of 1871, between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zembya. In the 
following year the Tegetthoff endeavored to force her way north of the 
latter island, and was caught fast in an ice-pack in a comparatively low 
latitude, from which she was never afterwards released. There can be 
no doubt that, in many seasons, she might have avoided this fate,and 
have attained a higher latitude. She finally drifted to the northward, 
approaching, at last, the eightieth degree of latitude, a point never 
before reached by a ship in that part of the world. A sledge-party 
was then organized, and a continent was discovered, which was named 
Franz Joseph’s Land, after the Emperor of Austria ; Commander Payer 
succeeding in planting the flag of his country on a cape a little to the 
north of the eighty-second parallel, to which he has given the name of 
Cape Fligely. The hardships of the second winter in the ice are 
thrillingly described, and the narrow escape of the whole party from 
sharing the fate of Sir John Franklin and his companions forms a 
series of sensational episodes. All these perils were forgotten in the 
ovation which awaited the officers and crew on their return to their 
native land ; and we cannot close the narrative without a feeling of 
admiration for the pluck which was displayed throughout, and for 
the admirable discipline which was preserved, and which has reflected 
the highest credit on all who took part in the expedition. The work is 
carefully and profusely illustrated. 





4.— Titian: His Life and Times. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
CavatcaseLLe. London: John Murray. 2 vols, 1877. 


We know of no biography, unless it be Masson’s Life of Milton, 
which, while tracing the career of a distinguished man, reproduces in 
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such large outline and patient detail the tissue and color of his tires 
The historic materials which have been culled and woven together in 
this work seem to be quite exhaustive, and in a large measure new. 
The data collected early in this century by Dr. Jacobi, and which 
formed the basis of Ticozzi’s somewhat flimsy book, have been winnowed 
anew and made to yield much curious information. So, too, the corre- 
spondence of Titian with the marquises and dukes of Gonzaga was 
opened to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and in the Simancas library 
they obtained access to countless letters exchanged between the painter, 
Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second, and their ministers. These privi- 
leges have been turned to account with creditable industry, and the 
authors have also been at pains to visit and study almost all of the 
works to which, rightly or wrongly, the name of Titian is attached, 
although their number in England and on the Continent exceeds one 
thousand. 

Of course a review of Titian’s achievement involves an analysis of 
Italian art at the epoch of culmination, and in the first stage of deca- 
dence, and for this undertaking it will be acknowledged that the joint 
authors of the “ History of Painting in North Italy” had proved them- 
selves competent. Not that they are themselves artists in words, like 
Ruskin and Taine, but perhaps for that very reason their connoisseur- 
ship is the more trustworthy, since they are not betrayed into verbal 
coruscations, but confine their aim to presenting, in a homely, exact 
way, facts carefully sifted and conclusions deliberately evolved. It 
follows that the reader will scan these volumes in vain for criticism of 
the sparkling sort which is available in conversation, for the striking, 
paradoxical judgments compressed in epigrams; but the earnest stu- 
dent of art, at a most interesting and decisive era of its development, 
will find substantial aid in forming sound opinions for himself. 





5.— Science Primers. Edited by Proressors Huxuey, Roscor, and Bat- 
rouR Stewart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


In this day of well-edited school-books perhaps the most useful and 
creditable achievement in the direction of assimilative apparatus is the 
series of Science Primers published by Appleton. Eight of these have 
now appeared, and they are not only invested with the authority which 
attaches to the authors’ names, but they are for the most part skilfully 
adapted to the purposes of elementary education. We should not say, 
of course, that they are equal in this respect, since few first-rate experi- 
mentalists possess the felicitous diction of Professor Huxley, from whom, 
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by the way, we are promised an introductory treatise. Among the most 
lucid and efficient of these little books we may cite the manuals of 
Physics and Chemistry, the one by Balfour Stewart, and the other by 
H. E. Roscoe, Professor in Owens College, Manchester. While the gen- 
eral object of all the Primers is to state the fundamental principles of 
the several sciences in a manner suited to pupils of an early age, Pro- 
fessor Stewart aims not so much to give information as to endeavor to 
discipline the learner's mind in a way which has not hitherto been cus- 
tomary, namely, by bringing it into immediate contact with Nature her- 
self. For this end a scale of simple experiments is devised leading up 
to the capital truths of physical science. It is recommended that these 
experiments be performed by the teacher in regular order before the 
class, whereby a power of observation in the pupils will be awakened and 
strengthened. We ought likewise to mention specially J. D. Hooker’s 
contribution to these text-books. His treatise on Botany aims to supply 
a rudimentary knowledge of the principal facts of plant life, together 
with the means of training beginners in the way to observe plants 
methodically and accurately. In using the Primer it is suggested that 
the plants indicated should, wherever possible, be put into each student's 
hand. Many of them might be grown in every school garden, and 
arranged in it systematically, so that the instructor would have the same 
appliances for displaying the principles of classification that the great 
founder of the natural classification of plants — Bernard de Jussieu — 
had after the gardens of the Trianon were thus arranged by him under 
Louis XV. Mr. Hooker advises, further, that the teacher of Botany 
should have a copious stock of dried flowers and other parts of plants 
so preserved as that the learner can, after moistening them, separate the 
organs. Moreover, if it is sought to make the study stimulative and 
fruitful each pupil should have a pocket-lens magnifying three or four 
times, a sharp penknife, and a pair of forceps, and he should be encour- 
aged to preserve between sheets of paper the specimens he has exam- 
ined, with a descriptive ticket attached. All these hints carry on their 
face their credentials, and are not likely to be neglected. We will name 
particularly one other member of this series, namely: Dr. Foster’s elemen- 
tary view of Physiology, which will be found a convenient introduction 
to Professor Huxley’s First Lessons in the same science. In his deserip- 
tions and explanations Dr. Foster has supposed the reader willing to 
handle and examine such things as a dead rabbit and a sheep’s heart, 
and he has framed his treatise accordingly, being convinced that actual ob- 
servation of structures is as necessary for the sound acquirement of even 
elementary facts in Physiology as are actual experiments for Chemistry. 
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6.—The Principles of Sociology. By Hersert Spencer. Vol. I. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 


Tue system of synthetic philosophy which is in course of construction 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer receives in the volume before us a peculiarly 
interesting application. Of the four previous volumes which followed 
‘First Principles,” two dealt with the physical phenomena presented 
by living aggregates, vegetal and animal, of all classes, while the other 
two discussed those more special phenomena, distinguished as psychical, 
which the most evolved aggregates display. In the present book he 
enters upon the remaining division, which he calls superorganic evolu- 
tion, embracing under that term all those processes and products which 
imply the co-ordinated actions of many individuals, actions which achieve 
results exceeding in extent and complexity those attainable by individual 
actions. Mr. Spencer's object, partly, is to give a comprehensive concep- 
tion of this superorganic evolution, as not of one kind, but of various 
kinds, determined by the characters of the several species of organisms 
among which it shows itself, —among bees and ants, for instance, as well 
as man, — and partly to suggest (in which suggestion he of course takes 
issue with the upholders of a natural or a revealed religion) that super- 
organic evolution of the highest order known to us arises out of an order 
no higher than that variously displayed in the animal world at large. 
In other words, he affirms that the social and moral growths, structures, 
functions, and products which human societies exhibit are explicable on 
what is called the evolutionary hypothesis, and on no other. 

We may illustrate by some reference to the chapter on monogamy the 
application of Mr. Spencer’s method to social phenomena in the present 
work, which the author himself probably regards rather as a tentative 
than a demonstrative performance. Undertaking to trace the gradual 
evolution of the monogamic relation, he points out that among inferior 
creatures inherited instinct settles the fit arrangement, that is, the 
arrangement most conducive to the welfare of the species. In one case, 
for example, there is no continuous association of male and female ; in 
another there is a polygynous group ; in still another there is monogamy 
lasting for a season. A good deal of evidence may be given that among 
the primates inferior to man there are monogamic relations of the sexes 
having considerable persistence. Why then in groups of primitive meu 
do we find divergences from this arrangement? Mr. Spencer’s answer is 
that during certain transitional stages between the first extremely scat- 
tered or little gregarious stage of human society and the extremely aggre- 
gated or highly gregarious stage there have arisen various conditions 
favoring various kinds of union, and so causing temporary deviations 
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from the primordial tendency. Be that as it may, it is manifest, our 
author thinks, in spite of some counter facts supplied by Islam, that 
monogamy has long been growing innate in civilized man, all the ideas 
and sentiments that have become associated with marriage having as 
their necessary implication the singleness of the union. 





7.— Turkey. By James Baker, M. A., Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary 
Forces. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 4to. pp. 495. 























One of the few compensations to be derived from the painful interest 
which must ever attach to a theatre of war consists in the flood of 
information that pours in upon us in regard to the countries chiefly con- 
cerned. Thus, during the last six months so many books, pamphlets 
and articles on Russia and Turkey have issued from the press that the 
public has only itself to blame if it remains in ignorance of the real 
condition of those countries. Of these, two must bear the palm from all 
others: Mr. Wallace has made an exceptionally exhaustive study of 
the Russia of to-day, and now Colonel James Baker has given us his 
personal experiences of Turkey, and the result of his observation and 
researches into the history and present condition of its heterogeneous 
population. Colonel Baker, who is a brother of Sir Samuel Baker and 
of Colonel Valentine Baker, now in the military service of the Sultan, is 
himself a considerable landed proprietor in Turkey, his estate being situ- 
ated in Macedonia, about eight miles from Salonica. He tells us that 
he has resided three years in the country ; has ridden over a thousand 
miles through some of its least-known provinces ; and has consequently 
enjoyed unusual facilities for forming an accurate opinion upon the much- 
vexed question of Turkish administration, and of the actual position and 
treatment of the Christians. In his preface Colonel Baker announces 
his intention of dealing with the subject in a perfectly fair and impar- 
tial spirit, and we are bound to say that he has fulfilled his promise. The 
people with whom he has been brought chiefly into contact are the 
Bulgarians, whose rebellion and its consequences excited such active 
sympathy at the time, and have since exercised so powerful an influence 
upon the Eastern Question. Nearly a hundred of these Bulgarian Chris- 
tians are in the author's employ, and he has been a frequent visitor to 
their leading men. While he gives a most favorable picture of their 
national characteristics, he altogether repudiates the idea that they have 
ever been so disaffected towards the Turkish government as has been 
represented. On the other hand, he points out unsparingly the defects 
of the Turkish system of administration, showing at the same time the 
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almost insurmountable difficulties with which they have had to contend. 
Colonel Baker’s political, social, and economical observations are pleas- 
antly varied by picturesque sketches of sport and travel; but the chief 
value of the book lies in the careful historical résumé which he has given 
of the different races which compose the population of European Turkey. 
The origin of the little known Bulgarians, of their first appearance in 
Turkey, of their quarrels with the Greeks, and of the relation in which 
they now stand to the Slaves, is fully narrated, while successive chapters 
are dedicated to the Osmanlis proper, to the Ottoman slaves, to the 
Albanians, and to the various minor tribes with whom the author was 
brought into contact. In the concluding chapters Turkey is presented to 
us in a new light. The author, who has made the experiment, recom- 
mends it as a field of emigration, its advantages of soil and climate, its 
proximity to markets, and abundance of labor, rendering it in his opin- 
ion superior, for a farmer with a moderate capital, even to the United 
States. Colonel Baker supports this theory with facts, describing in 
detail the nature of the land tenure, the system of taxation, and the 
kind of farming which he considers most profitable. We can cordially 
recommend his book as one which contains an immense fund of infor- 
mation on a comparatively little known country, and which would at 
any time have been an acceptable addition to our libraries. In the 
presence of the stirring events which are now transpiring in the East it 
cannot fail to have a special value and importance. 





8.— The Cheveley Novels: “\A Modern Minister.” Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. W. Blackwood and Sons. May, 1877. 


THE publication of a novel in monthly parts must always be a haz- 
ardous experiment. The inimitable genius of Dickens could alone have 
inaugurated an idea which derived its success from the fascination 
which that author contrived to impart to his works, —a fascination 
which depended no less upon the novelty and charm of his style than 
upon the subtlety and engrossing interest of his plots. The public 
thus became accustomed to receive in monthly instalments what for 
many years seemed a sort of literary necessity, and serial stories were 
adopted with marked success both by Thackeray and Lever; but since 
their death no author has been bold enough to venture upon a plan 
which has seemed to depend largely for success upon a well-secured lit- 
erary reputation, and a name that was in itself a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the work. With characteristic courage and enterprise, the well- 
known Scotch publishers, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, now present to 
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the public a series entitled “The Cheveley Novels,” the first number 
of which has just reached us. It is called “A Modern Minister,” and 
is to be completed in thirteen monthly parts. So great is the mystery 
which enshrouds this publication, that we are given to understand that 
the name of the author or authoress has been withheld even from the 
publishers, who have, however, doubtless good reason to know from 
the manuscript which has been placed in their hands, that its merit 
warrants so remarkable an experiment as the one which they are now 
making. The Messrs. Blackwood have abundantly proved by their long 
and successful career that they have a singular instinct for discovering 
unsuspected genius, and we owe to their fine perception and keen in- 
tuition of the public taste many of the most popular novels of the day. 
We anticipate that “The Cheveley Novels” will fully bear out the 
reputation they have thus earned. It is needless to speculate as to the 
authorship. Here and there we imagine we discern a familiar touch 
which reminds us of one of the most celebrated of living writers, and 
there are peculiarities of style so marked that they almost seem to be 
employed for purposes of disguise. The form in which the whole work 
is presented to us is at once novel and eminently sensational, — we use 
this last epithet in its best, not its worst sense. First we have the 
dedication as follows: “To Charles Cheveley, Esq., in grateful recol- 
lection of unvarying kindness and sympathy, I dedicate ‘A Modern 
Minister,’ the initial work of a series I propose with your permission 
to entitle ‘The Cheveley Novels.’” Mr. Cheveley we suppose to be a 
mythical personage. Then, after the manner of a play, we have a list 
of the characters who are to figure in the story, who amount to no fewer 
than a hundred and seventeen, each with an appropriate definition ; 
and before we have read many pages we find ourselves absorbed in 
a narrative at once thrilling and mysterious, and which exhibits dra- 
matic talent of a very high order. While, from a literary point of view, 
the style and treatment show great power, we feel inclined to take 
exception to the license which the author allows himself of leaving 
out articles, and beginning sentences in a way not always grammatical ; 
here and there are touches too florid to be altogether in keeping with 
the scenes depicted, as, for instance, Arden’s solitary dinner on board 
his yacht. On the other hand, the tragedy of Eagle Hail is throughout 
a fine piece of word-painting. Altogether it is impossible to put down 
the first number without feeling a strong determination to get the next 
as soon as it appears, which is, perhaps, the best test of the accuracy 
with which the publishers have gauged the public requirements. It is 
essentially adapted to modern taste, and is typical as an illustration 
of the novel of the day. We have no doubt that it will appeal, there- 
fore, to a very large class of readers. 
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9.— Camp, Court, and Siege: A Narrative of Personal Adventure and 
Observation during Two Wars 1861-1865, 1870-1871. By Wick- 
HAM HorrMan, Assistant Adjutant-General, U. S. Volunteers, and 
Secretary U. S. Legation at Paris. 12mo. New York: Harper 
Brothers. pp. 285. 


Since the early years of this century there has been no epoch more 
fruitful of stirring events than that comprised between the years 1861 
and 1871. The sketch which Colonel Wickham Hoffman has given us 
in “Court, Camp, and Siege” of the part which he played in these 
events derives its chief interest from the fact that in the scenes which 
he describes he occupied a position which afforded him opportunities 
of acquiring information denied to the ordinary observer. Throughout 
the military operations in Louisiana he served under Generals Butler, 
Banks, and Franklin, nearly always in a staff capacity, while as Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Paris, he was brought into intimate 
relations with the Court of the Emperor Napoleon, and on the over- 
throw of that monarch saw the inside workings of the commune from 
a vantage-ground denied to the members of the other legations. To 
' the ordinary reader Colonel Hoffman’s French experiences will be read 
with a deeper interest than those which he shared in common with so 
many of his own countrymen in the South during the war. He does 
not shrink from giving us his’ estimate of the generals with whom he 
came into contact, supporting it with facts which will doubtless inter- 
est many of our military readers, and the conclusions he draws may 
possibly be open to criticism. His Parisian experiences, on the other 
hand, are in many respects unique, and throw light on some important 
passages of contemporary history. Considering the importance of the 
period through which Colonel Hoffman passed, and the knowledge he 
must necessarily have acquired, we almost regret that his account is 
so sketchy and meagre. We have glimmerings of light where we 
should gladly have had a fuller blaze. This may partly be due to the 
fact that the writer's official position has obliged him to observe a cer- 
tain reticence, and is doubtless in some measure to be attributed to 
the absence of that literary faculty which might have enabled him to 
impart a more picturesque and lively coloring to the sensational epi- 
sodes which he so lightly touches upon. Still we are thankful for 
what we have got. Colonel Hoffman’s book possesses a distinct histori- 
cal value ; if it is not brilliant, it is readable, and there are occasional 
touches of humor which redeem it from anything like dulness. We 
put it down with a sensation of regret that a writer who has seen so 
much should have given us so little, and of gratitude that he has not 
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so far distrusted his own powers as to shrink from giving us anything 
at all. Should fate reserve for him another decade of sensational his- 
tory, we trust that he will rise to the importance of the subject, and 
treat it in a manner worthy its dignity and interest for future students. 













10.— The Nineteenth Century. A Monthly Review. 
Kyow.es. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 


Edited by James 





THE appearance of a new and prominent monthly review in the arena 
of periodical literature is an event of no common importance. We have 
in the establishment of the NineteenthCentury, in face of numerous rivals, 
fresh proof of the growing demand for the best organs of miscellaneous 
and weighty thought. Within a few years more new reviews and maga- 
zines have been started in Great Britain than were published during the 
previous half-century. For a long time the English public contented 
itself with the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster Reviews, and 
with Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, and two or three other magazines. But 
although the difference between the manner and the matter of these 
periodicals was quite remarkable, readers have come to demand still 
greater variety, and in the case of reviews have generally wearied of a’ 
three months’ interval. The publication of monthly reviews was ac- 
cordingly adopted in England, and with notable success. In one or 
two instances these periodicals have even hastened their appearance by 
adopting the fortnightly issue, and have gone far to supersede the mag- 
azine. This frequency of appearance and more timely consideration of 
topics has by no means diminished, but perhaps rather increased, the 
general excellence of articles. How to account for this may be difficult. 
Is it not that knowledge of late has rapidly increased, is more swiftly 
methodized by thinkers, and that the quickness of mental movement 
has ceased to detract from its weight? Moreover, the roll of scholars 
and writers of the highest order has been largely extended, and there 
can be no doubt that able contributors are now more easily obtained 
in Great Britain than when Jeffrey drummed up writers for the Edin- 
burgh, and Sir Walter Scott did the same necessary service for its 
rival, the Quarterly. 

In the Nineteenth Century we now have a representative of the fresh- 
est and most vigorous English thought, and not only do its pages em- 
body the best intellect of the country, but, like our own, they offer a 
common battle-ground to the thinkers of all parties and all sects. 

Seldom if ever has the initial number of any publication met with 
such surpassing success, and called forth such unmixed praise. This 
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speedy prosperity may be traced not only to the support of such men 
as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone, but to the editorial talent and ca- 
pacity of Mr. Knowles, late editor of the Contemporary Review, who 
carries over with him the flower of his old staff. There is no marked 
difference in the table of contents furnished by the Contemporary a 
short time ago and that which now appears on the cover of the new 
Review. Certainly the authors are our old friends, and the vein of 
topics is the same. Indeed, were it not for the name and the color 
of the cover, an old number of the Contemporary and one of its new 
rival might easily pass one for the other. 

The first number of the Nineteenth Century, ushered in by a 
sonnet from the poet-laureate, made its appearance last March, and has 
since been followed by three numbers, which maintain the splendid 
promise of the first. That splendid indeed it was may be gathered from 
the array of names which vouch for its contents. There are, besides Mr. 
Tennyson, the Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, M. P.; Mr. W. R. S. Ral- 
ston ; Sir John Lubbock, M. P.; the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; 
the Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. ; the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown ; Professor 
Croom Robertson ; Cardinal Manning; and, last but not least, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. A novel feature, borrowed from the ancients, under 
the title of “A Modern Symposium,” will add to the interest and utility 
of the Review, admitting, as it does, the discussion of some important 
topic by a variety of able writers, their opinions appearing in juxta- 
position. 

We are happy to tender from this side of the Atlantic our best 
wishes for the prosperity of the Nineteenth Century, which fairly 
promises to outlive the limits imposed by its name. 





11.— Studien und Kritiken. Von Bruno Meyer. Stuttgart : W. Spemann. 
1877. 
Studies and Criticisms. By Bruno Meyer. 8vo. pp. 460. 


Tuts handsome volume is made up from the contributions of an art- 
critic to leading German journals during the last twenty years, and it 
consists of nearly fifty essays upon leading topics of contemporary art. 
It is full of information upon artists and their movements, and it 
abounds in instruction especially as to the great art-expositions of Ger- 
many and France. The author is not afraid of any aspect of his sub- 
ject, however festive or solemn ; and he is apparently as much at home 
in treating of the new monument to Luther at Worms, as of the new 
curtain at the Berlin Opera House. There are two of these essays that 
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are especially interesting and important to us in America, and we will 
give the upshot of them in few words. 

The Essence of Art Industry, with its significance for our time, is 
presented in a good paper of fifteen pages, which was written in 1868, 
when the movement in that direction was beginning, and few men were 
aware of the great results of it. The distinctive principle of art- 
industry is that it must meet a practical necessity, and enlist beauty 
in the service of utility. It fellows from this principle that the artistic 
faculty must work within the limits of a certain technical necessity, and 
also that the work of art should not owe its origin to the utilitarian 
end which the product is to serve, but should be regarded as the free 
act of the artist, by which he seeks to satisfy himself in the creation. 
Meyer argues that the art-workman is as free from merely external con- 
siderations in the esthetic part of his labor as any other artist impelled 
by the idea of satisfying the inherent impulse of construction. There 
are three phases or steps in the combination of the two elements of 
utility and imagination. First, the conception of the beautiful form 
comes to the artist ; then he confronts this conception with the necessi- 
ties of his material and its use; then comes the last step, when the 
ideal triumphs over details of material and use, and, even if the prod- 
uct is useless as a vessel, it has new value as a work of art, content 
with symbolizing its use. It is obvious that the object of the work, the 
material, and the fabrication are the main points to be considered, and 
that the forms of art-industry will vary according as either of these 
essentials is most insisted upon. The result may be a handsome piece 
of furniture for actual use, or it may be an exquisite vase, that has no 
use except to show fitly and fairly the hue or veins of precious stones 
and metals, or to symbolize a heroic or ideal life. 

Meyer ascribes the decline of art-industry in our time to two causes, 
—the decay of the natural and instinctive feeling of style, and the 
separation of art from labor, — two agencies that act and react upon 
each other. The times have gone in which the honorable master of 
industry sent far and wide into the world from his workshop works of 
art in which the greatest artists held it to be a worthy task of their 
genius to design the patterns for the common things of daily utility. 
Modern culture, moreover, has introduced the unhappy principle of the 
division of labor into this department ; and the All-knowing of modern 
science and the Almightiness of modern machinery has done its utmost 
to deaden the genial spark which before consecrated and inspired the 
shaping hand and its works. A better day is coming, and the national 
life is calling for the elevation of work under the influence of art. 
Every consumer ought to be a connoisseur, every producer ought to be 
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an artist. Architecture, as peculiarly the art-industry, ought to lead 
the great movement, and is doing it, and adding color to form in the 
structures that meet all uses and employ all manners of taste and 
labor. 

The most elaborate essay in the volume seems to have been made 
from a series of criticisms on the Art Exposition at Munich in 1869, 
and in thirty-six pages it reviews the influence of these expositions 
upon the temper of artists and the spirit of their art. The critic allows 
that the combination of so many specimens of contemporary art awakens 
interest in fine work, gives a generous cosmopolitan tone to art, —a 
humanity much better than the humanism of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century ; and he rejoices in the realistic tendency that strives 
to put nature and life upon canvas and into marble, and cares more for 
manhood than for caste and creed. But he fears that pride of technic 
perfection is getting the better of inspiration, and that artists are 
tempted to vie with each other in startling effects for high prices before 
the eye of the great public, instead of studying Nature under the guid- 
ance of some devoted master, and courting ideal Beauty for her own 
sake, not for her golden dower. This whole essay is full of valuable 
suggestions and instructive criticisms. 





12. — Abhandlungen zur Kunstgeschichte als angewandter Aesthetik. Von 
Dr. Hermann Utarict, ordentl. Professor an der Universitat Zu Halle. 
Leipzig: T. D. Weigel. 1876. 

Treatises upon Art History as Applied Aisthetics. 8vo. pp. 290. 


Dr. Uxrici has been most conspicuous of late by his elaborate works, 
“God and Nature” and “God and Man,” which have probably been the 
strongest defence that has been made in our time by philosophical 
theism against materialism. Yet he began his public career in the in- 
terest of literature and art. His first noted work was a “ History of 
Greek Poetic Art” (1835), which was followed in 1839 by his celebrated 
lectures upon “Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” which have been long 
familiar to English readers. It is not surprising, therefore, that he 
now returns to his first love, and that he celebrated his seventieth year 
by this instructive and interesting series of papers upon the history of 
art. The volume is divided into five parts, which relate respectively to 
the Contrast between Ancient and Modern Art; Style, as represented in 
the five epochs of Modern Architecture, the Byzantine, the Romanesque, 
the Gothic, the Renaissance, the Barocco; the Development of the 
Madonna Ideal in its chief Stages; the Characteristics of the Great 
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Masters of the Flourishing Time of Painting, Fra Angelico and Masac- 
cio, Lionardo, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Diirer; and 
finally to the Illustration of the Idea of the Drama in Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Schiller. 

It is enough for us now to give a specimen of the author’s way of 
handling his subject by making an outline of his first essay upon the 
difference between Ancient and Modern Art, instead of trying to go 
over all the ground which he has travelled in his five sections. He 
begins by saying that when we pass from Homer to the Nibelungen, or 
from Virgil to Dante and Ariosto, or from schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides to Shakespeare, Calderon, Goethe, and Schiller, we have the 
feeling that another atmosphere moves about us, as if we entered a new 
world. The Greek and Roman music is quite different from our modern 
music. It makes little account of harmony; knows nothing of thor- 
ough-bass ; and its instruments were chiefly various flutes and harps. 
It would seem at first sight, on the contrary, that in the plastic arts, 
where the universal laws of statics and mechanism prevail, and the 
forms of nature and man are essentially the same as in sculpture and 
painting, the difference between ancient and modern art must almost 
wholly disappear. Yet what a significant, deep distinction there is be- 
tween a Greek temple and a Gothic dome, — between the Moses of 
Michel Angelo, or an Apostle’s statue by Andrew Sansovini or Peter 
Fischer, and the Greek figures of a hero or a god, — between a picture 
of Raphael and all that we know of ancient painting! If we ask what 
the difference is, we reply that the ancient art is more plastic, the mod- 
ern is more picturesque. If we seek the ground of this distinction, we 
find it not merely in the different forms of sculpture and painting, nor 
in the different materials — on the one hand, clay, wood, stone, brass, 
and on the other hand, canvas, the pencil, and color— that are used. 
The real distinction lies in the sphere of intellect, or in the different 
conceptions of the idea of beauty. 

The mere copy of an external form is not art, but art begins with a 
feeling or thought which seeks to express itself in some material, and 
the material is as unsatisfactory without the mind as the mind is unsat- 
isfactory without the material. The main thing is the true relation 
between subject and form, being and manifestation, soul and body. It 
is obvious that accordingly as one or the other of these elements domi- 
nates in a work of art, the form of the art varies. When the external 
element or the body prevails, sculpture is the favorite form ; when the 
spiritual element, the soul, is commanding, painting is the best expres- 
sion. Hence we can justly say that ancient art is plastic, and modern 
art is picturesque. Plastic art requires physical beauty that is capable 
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of being put into actual form. It requires such definiteness of subject 
that it can be presented in the three dimensions of matter ; it demands 
that repose should prevail over movement, and also that the universal 
type should prevail over individual peculiarity ; and the finer traits of 
personality should be secondary to the general proportion and the neces- 
sary laws of form. The picturesque, on the other hand, gives the lead 
to the ideal factor; puts spirit above nature, soul above body; brings 
out what is subjective, individual, characteristic, in such way as to make 
the personal, the individual, the essential object and aim; whilst the 
universal type appears as the substratum, as means or model. This 
distinction is seen even in ancient and modern literature ; and ancient 
poetry is regulated by quantity, and modern poetry by accent; and 
thus the plastic and the picturesque appear. 





13. — Grimm's Law: A Study, or Hints towards an Explanation of the 
so-called “ Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Lp 
Marcuant Dovusg. London: Triibner & Co. Strassburg: Karl J 
Triibner. 1876. 


Tus book is, most of all, an attempt to erect into a law of speech 
some facts which have generally been thought of as occasional blunders. 
Cockneys regularly drop their h’s, but they sometimes throw in an ex- 
traordinary 4. In the comic journals personages who talk about the 
‘air of the ‘ead will also speak of the hair of the hatmosphere. The 
stage Yankee regularly drops the nasal of ing, but he will bring it in 
sometimes in the wrong place: “The capting is goin’ to Bosting,” 
he says. The same style of New-Yorker regularly drops his 7's, but 
occasionally gives us one where it is not needed. He says doah for 
door, ut lor for law. The Cockney and the Charleston gentleman are 
reputed to use v for w, and w for v; they say winegar for vinegar, but 
vagon for wagon. On these facts, as he sees them, Mr. Douse claims to 
establish laws of dissimilation, which he calls compensation when a 
single dialect is affected, and differentiation when two or more dialects 
are affected. When one tribe, or one class of people, in presence of 
another speaking the same language, gets to dropping their A’s, for ex- 
ample, two feelings arise,— one, that they ought to use more A’s than 
they do ; the other, that they are different from the other class. The 
resultant of these two feelings is that they put in A’s in places where 
the others do not. This is compensation. When two tribes or classes 
are in presence of each other, and one begins to use a new sound, a 
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similar feeling of dissimilation arises)s When the educated English- 
man (Anglo-Norman) in presence of the uneducated Englishman (Anglo- 
Saxon) began to use the Norman v, the Saxon at first and regularly 
used w for v. Then he began to feel that he ought to use v. His at- 
tempts to use it are, however, made under the guidance of the thought 
that his talk must be unlike that of the Anglo-Norman, and so he uses 
the v's in words where the Anglo-Norman does not use them. This is 
differentiation. And differentiation, Mr. Douse thinks, is a new vera 
causa, the understanding of which will enable us to solve many of the 
difficulties which have heretofore embarrassed the study of dialects, 
and, first and foremost, Grimm’s Law. 

Grimm's Law, as all students of the science of language know, is to 
the young philologist what free-will is to the psychologist, or the origin 
of species to the naturalist. It straddles right across his path. The 
science of language rests on the laws of phonology. Grimm’s Law is 
the most important and most illustrious of all the facts of phonology. 
The relations of the languages of the Indo-European family are involved 
in it. The student uses it continually as an instrument of scientific 
inquiry. He thinks he ought to understand it. Then the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts at its solution make new trials inviting to youth. 
Success seems to promise fame. Grimm is but the Kepler of philology, 
the coming man is to be its Newton. 

Grimm formulated the discovery that 

the sonants d, b, g, change into 

the surds = t, p, k (c), which change into 

the aspirates th, ph (f), ch (h), which change into 
the sonants d, b, g. 

If the formula be applied to a word in the Parent Speech, and gen- 
erally to a word in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the like, it will give the 
right letters for the corresponding word in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, or other 
Low German speech. If it be applied to a word in a Low German 
speech, it will give the letters for High German. Grimm thought that 
he found evidence that the change in the Low German from the original 
letters of the Parent Speech took place about the middle of the first 
century of our era, and the change in High German in the seventh 
century. That the law correctly formulates the great mass of facts to 
which it applies, as expressed in Roman letters, is plain. All the appa- 
rent exceptions. to it have been carefully collected. They are easily 
seen to be produced by the working of other familiar causes in connec- 
tion with the law, and they only serve to establish it. But when we 
try to comprehend it, to see it in its necessity, as the result or expres- 
sion of known causes, it baffles us. It is an accepted law of speech that 
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all its regular changes are in the direction of easier utterance. No 
scientific linguist is now satisfied with any exposition of linguistic fact 
which runs counter to this law, unless some force is positively shown 
which would produce the apparent contradiction. But Grimm’s Law 
seems necessarily to present such anomalies. Its changes complete a 
circle. Sonants go to surds, surds to aspirates, aspirates back again to 
sonants. No hypothesis as to the relative difficulty of uttering these let- 
ters can prevent one, at least, of the changes from being against law 
Nor does beginning at one place or another save us. Grimm thought 
the change began with the sonants. In the linguals, for example, d was 
first strengthened to ¢, the old ¢’s thereupon changed to th’s, and then 
the old ¢h’s tod’s. He did not much mind the law of natural weakening. 
In his patriotic and poetical way, he sees a certain German “pride and 
pluck ” in this raising sonants to surds and surds to aspirates, — “ Liegt 
nicht ein gewisser muth und stoltz darin?” Bopp begins with the 
surds. Curtius, and with him most later students, begin with the 
aspirates, which weaken to sonants, which rise to surds. We must rise 
to complete the circle. We want to discover some force operating 
on the Germanic speeches such that when combined with the law of 
least effort, it will give the resultants which have appeared in history. 
Curtius finds it in a special German tendency to preserve all distine- 
tions in speech. When the old aspirates sank to sonants in other lan- 
guages, as they did in Bactrian, Lithuanic, Slavonic, and Celtic, they 
merged with the old sonants. The Germans alone could not endure the 
loss of distinctions once gained, and therefore moved the old sonants to 
surds to preserve it. Other writers have thought that the influence of 
foreign nations must be called in. And Mr. Douse brings in his laws 
of dissimilation. In order to apply it, he postulates quite a different 
history of the systems of sounds in the Indo-European family from that 
which forms the basis of the views of Grimm, Curtius, and the others 
just referred to. He supposes the Parent Speech to have but one of 
the three kinds of letters which the others give it, namely, surds, ¢, p, &. 
These are the strongest of consononts, and from them the others are 
weakenings. Again, the three systems of letters which we find in 
Sanskrit, etc., Gothic, etc., and High German, are not successive stages 
of change, but grow up together, each directly from the Parent Speech. 
One is as old as the other. Take the linguals, for example ; th and d 
are in each language weakenings of the parent ¢. High German, Gothic, 
Sanskrit, each preserved the old ¢ in a certain number of words, and 
each for itself changed it to d in some other words, and to th (dh) in 
still others ; ¢ is the strongest letter, and the whole movement is in ac- 
cordance with the law of least effort. So far so good. But how comes 
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it that the words which retain ¢ in Sanskrit are the very same words in 
which it is changed to th in Gothic, and also to d in High German, and 
that those words in which ¢ is changed to d in Sanskrit are the same which 
retain the ¢ in Gothic, and the same which shift to th (¢s) in High Ger- 
man ; and why are the Sanskrit d/’s found in the very words which hold 
on to ¢ in High German and have d in Gothic? This is what the law 
of differentiation is to explain, and the manner of it is thus. The 
Parent Speech had no lingual but ¢. But once upon a time a part of 
the people, the ancestors of the Goths, began to aspirate their letters in 
many of their words, i. e. they began to use ¢h for ¢ in half their words, 
more or less. At the same time, a second part of the people, the ances- 
tors of the High Germans, began to use sonancy, to say d for ¢, and they 
did in the same words in which the others had come to say th. Differ- 
entiation now set in between the two dialects, and the rest of the old ?¢’s 
were divided between ¢, th, and d in such a way as to make the dissimi- 
lation between the dialects most perfect. A similar differentiation then 
set in between these two dialects and that of the people who had here- 
tofore held fast to the old ¢’s, and this must result as before in such 
division of the ¢ with ¢h’s and d’s as will make the three dialects as 
unlike as possible. The three systems therefore must be : — 

Sanskrit, t, d, th. 

Gothic, th, t, d. 

High German, d, th, t. 
And thus Grimm’s Law is solved. 

In examining this theory, it will be remembered that Professor Max 
Miiller’s famous exposition of Grimm’s Law also makes the three sys- 
tems of mutes of equal age. His lecture was published in 1864, but 
has gained no considerable assent. It may be that Grimm has made 
the date of these changes too late; but that the separation of Low Ger- 
man from High German is co-ordinate with that from Sanskrit, and of 
so great antiquity as this would imply, is hardly credible. Mr. Douse 
suggests that the Low Germans and High Germans were different strata 
of the same people; that the Low German was the language of the 
kings, nobles, priests, and warriors, the High German the patois of 
the humbler classes. This is ingenious as an answer to the linguistic 
difficulties, but needs historical backing. Miiller supposes the three 
sets of sounds, surds, sonants, and aspirates, to have existed in the 
Parent Speech, but to have been unnoticed varieties of the same letter, 
like the different sounds which Americans make for a in ask: whether 
it is like @ in father or in fat, or an intermediate sound, makes no 
no difference. Mr. Douse makes the aspirates and sonants spring from 
the surds, carrying significance with them. The two views might be 
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thought to look at the same series of facts at different periods, but Mr. 
Douse makes a point of their unlikeness. Miiller’s seems less objec- 
tionable. Mr. Douse’s is a paradoxical combination of assimilation and 
dissimilation. Assimilation brings in the sounds, dissimilation puts 
them in the wrong place. But by Miiller’s hypothesis the tribes already 
have all the sounds, and the dissimilation is straightforward and com- 
paratively simple. The application of it is thought out in a paper on 
Grimm’s Law in the “ Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation for 1873.” This Mr. Douse has apparently never seen. He has 
taken his hint from Mr. Henry Sweet, who was led by observations on 
the early Anglo-Saxon manuscripts to reject the common view of 
Grimm’s Law, and to believe that the changes from the Sanskrit stage 
to the Anglo-Saxon were made by one of the three letters (th) holding 
fast, while the other two (¢ and d) exchanged place after the manner of 
the Cockney’s A’s, as he illustrated it. Mr. Sweet’s processes seem to be 
against fact and against law, as Mr. Douse admits. It behooved him, 
then, in order to establish his laws of dissimilation, to make an induc- 
tion of facts from modern dialects. The vulgar blunders which he 
brings forward will poorly serve the turn. Mr. Ellis, who should best 
of all men be able to give a reliable and scientific account of them, 
throws doubt on the whole. He has never been fortunate enough to 
hear v, w, confused in London, naturally, off the stage and out of story- 
books, he says. Dr. Beke, and others who have studied the matter, 
pronounce the fact to be that the Cockney uses bA (German w), which 
is misheard as v when used for w, and as w when used for v. The facts 
need further scrutiny before undertaking to found great laws upon 
them. Mr. Douse tries to found his laws on human nature, to be sure ; 
and anything having a good psychological basis which will fairly explain 
Grimm's Law, must be admitted to have its own claim to respectful 
consideration. Mr. Douse’s methods are mathematical He uses sym- 
bols for his systems and their relations ; he sets forth in formula the 
possible deductions from his postulates, and accepts or rejects in high 
priort fashion. He proves that the Gothic has not passed through a 
stage like the Sanskrit, from the principle of the sufficient reason. He 
naturally works chiefly in the primeval ages. It is one of the many 
advantages of the mathematician that he can manipulate unknown quan- 
tities just as well as known ; 2, y, and z are just as good as a, 6, c. This 
book seems to be the work of a clear-headed and fertile mathematician 
who has made an incursion into phonetics. He seems to have the 
knowledge in this department of a great reader and thinker, rather than 
of a minute observer. He does not thoroughly comprehend the law of 
least effort, but supposes that the effort of each letter can be taken as a 
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constant. He seems to have an amateur’s or a German’s compre- 
hension of sonant letters. He does not refer to the appearances in 
other dialects which resemble those of Grimm’s Law, those in South 
Africa, for example, and in the Swiss Cantons, of which there are 
notable studies by Bleek and Tobler. Nevertheless, the book is very 
able and very suggestive. Not being embarrassed with microscopic 
observation, it presents with great clearness and force the consequences 
to which the supposed laws of language lead, and the difficulties of the 
current hypothesis. Other philologists who have lately worked on this 
subject have directed their studies to a microscopic scrutiny of the 
sounds involved, working out minute variations undistinguished by the 
toman alphabet, and trying to find a solution in these. So much the 
more welcome is a man with the telescope and calculus. 
Besides Grimm’s Law, the book contains a discussion of the relations 
of k, kw, and ky in the Indo-European languages, in the light of the laws 
of dissimilation ; and there are seven appendices, and a good index. 





14. — Nouvelles Asiatigries. Par te ComTe pe Goprngav. Paris: Di- 
dier & C*. 1876. 


M. pe Gopryeav has earned a high place as a writer of fiction by his 
excellent book, “ Les Pléiades,” which is one of the wisest novels of late 
years, and in this new volume it is shown once more how good a novelist 
has been nearly lost in the scholar and diplomatist. M. de Gobineau, 
now minister to Sweden, once held the same position at the Persian 
court, and these sketches are the fruit of his observation of Oriental 
life and manners. In his Introduction he makes a brief statement of the 
immense difference, not only between different men, but also between 
men of different races, and calls attention to various traits of the Orien- 
tals, the bravery of the men, their kindness, their patriotism, and the 
habit they all have of yielding always to the first impulse of the mo- 
ment, These qualities, especially when combined with an aversion to 
telling the truth, are, he says, in no way deserving to be set forth by a 
stern moralist who will feel obliged to praise or condemn them; they 
are the property of the man who will put them down as they are, with- 
out regard to their accord with our conventional notions, as studies of 
Oriental life. Consequently, he appears here, not as an advocate or as 
a judge, but merely as a witness who, by means of wide experience and 
generous sympathy, is able to paint the Asiatic as he appears to himself 
or to an observer who is not over-hasty to point out how unlike and 
consequently inferior he is to Europeans. 
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The sketches this volume contains are six in number. The first, Za 
Danseuse de Shamakha, is doubtless the one that most completely meets 
the reader’s notion of what a short story should be with its wholly 
surprising plot, and, among other things, its excellent representation of 
what is always seen when a higher civilization meets a lower one, 
namely, craft on the side of the more civilized contending with the 
strength of the inferior race. In this tale it is the collection of vices in 
Assanoff in conflict with the heroine. Every character here is well 
drawn, and only a man of real skill could have made Grégoire as dis- 
tinct as he is. The other sketches are slighter, but they are deserving 
of praise, not so much as stories, but for the light they throw on East- 
ern life. The fZistoire de Gambér-Aly describes the successful career 
of a good-looking, cowardly young scamp; Za Guerre des Turcomans 
narrates the military career of an Eastern soldier ; Les Amants de Kan- 
dahar, again, is of a more romantic sort. The last sketch is perhaps the 
slightest of all. The merit of the book does not lie, however, in the 
plots of the tales, but in the author's wonderful success in setting before 
us an unknown country, and in confiding to us the way of looking at 
things which belong to races with which we have almost nothing in 
common except, as he says, the elementary feeling that we should eat 
when hungry, and sleep when sleepy. Almost every one of the stories 
reads as if it were told by an Eastern man, and not by an outsider. 
Only a few men can so combine knowledge and sympathy as to produce 
this result, and to a writer who is probably unrivalled in this power 
our best thanks are due for a delightful volume. 





15. — Lange's Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, 
and Homiletical. Volume VII. of the Old Testament, containing Chron- 
tcles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co. 


Tas German commentary, in its excellent English translation, is an 
invaluable contribution to the right study and interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. It forms a Biblical thesaurus. Every volume gives evi- 
dence of the painstaking and careful study for which German scholar- 
ship is so deservedly celebrated. As these volumes have steadily issued 
from the press, this one serious fault, it has seemed to us, lies in all of 
them ; too much of the mere scaffolding of scholarship has been allowed 
to remain. What Bible-students are most anxious to get at are results, 
and not the processes, so often circuitous and involved, by which the 
results in the end have been reached. These volumes, so invaluable in 
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many regards, have been unnecessarily encumbered with the details of 
learning, covering up and keeping out of sight the results, which are of 
vastly more concern. Commentaries are often profuse where all is plain 
sailing, and most provokingly scanty and unsatisfactory where a real 
difficulty is in the way. This may not be urged as an objection against 
this Bible-work. It is not in the habit of German scholarship to slur 
over any difficulty. Thongh even here it would be a decided advantage 
did the German mind study a little more the condensation so essential 
in these days. 

This volume comprises Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. It 
is well that these four books are considered together. There is a unity 
here deeper than the mere matter of being bound together in the same 
volume. In date they belong to the same general period of Jewish his- 
tory, —the depression of the post-exile period and the hope of some- 
thing better struggling into birth and being. This post-exile literature 
has mainly to do with the fresh, though faint and feeble, revival of the 
nation’s life centring in the grand undertaking, allowed by Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 2-4), of rebuilding the Temple, and so giving an impulse and 
nucleus to the return of this “ peeled” and scattered people to their own- 
land. These Commentaries are an immense help to a right understand- 
ing of this national movement, — reaching wider than the nation itself ; 
taking on, in fact, a world-embracing character in the Messianic hope it 
imbosomed and carried on to full accomplishment. 

All historic activity gathers itself about prominent persons. It was 
so in ancient, as it is even so in modern, times. Ezra and Nehemiah 
were leaders in the regenerated life of the nation. Old tradition as well 
as modern criticism accredit these men as the authors mainly of this 
post-exile literature. Certain it is that they were in the best position 
for the performance of such work. But withal there is clearly the pres- 
ence throughout of a retouching hand, —the hand of a later editor, 
and, in some cases, supplementer. 

Taking its annalistic character into consideration, the question may 
be asked, and it is a serious one, Why “Chronicles” at all, — why, in 
the ordinary economy of Holy Scripture, this seeming duplication of the 
sacred history? The Rev. Dr. Zéckler, the German author of the Com- 
mentary, meets the question in his “Introduction” in a full and able 
way. He defends it against the charge of being a mere repetition of 
the other historical books, maintaining for it a supplemental character. 
“The last book of the Old Testament canon forms a comprehensive his- 
tory, which recapitulates the progress of the people of God from Para- 
dise to the close of the Babylonish captivity in a peculiar point of view, 
partly extracting, partly repeating, and partly supplementing the con- 
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tents of the earlier canonical books of history, with the exception of the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, which are later in point of con- 
tents.” So far from being a repetition of Samuel and Kings, “ Chroni- 
cles” furnished just such a compendious and continuous history as, 
under circumstances of great national depression, was needed, in its 
fresh vitality, to inspire encouragement and hope ; “ bridging over,” as 
another says, “the gulf which separated the nation after, from the na- 
tion before, the captivity.” It connects the hopeful present with the 
historic past, and that in order to carry the whole history of this mar- 
vellous people forward, in a legitimate way, towards its own gracious 
end in the Divine “fulness of time.” Thus it is, “Chronicles” comes to 
be something more than what many Bible-readers regard it, -~-a series 
of dry genealogical tables. Nothing could well be further from the 
truth. History is life. It is a movement steadily reaching onward to 
its purpose and end. This nation had a divine mission, and in its con- 
tinuous, though compendious record, “Chronicles” joined together the 
sundered threads of its own national distinctness, looking backward to 
its Divine starting and forward, through Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, and 
Malachi, to its Divine end, —the fulfilment in Christ of Israel’s won- 
drous history and hope. 

It is the highest commendation of this volume that it proceeds upon 
this inlying burden of all Jewish history. And thus, what would have 
been nothing other than dry detail, or the mere registry of names, in 
direct connection with the Divine mission of this people, is lifted up 
into real historic significance and gracious importance. The transla- 
tors have done their work well. They have made the volume worthy 
to take its place along with its fellows. Only three volumes yet remain 
to complete the whole series. This Commentary of twenty-four vél- 
umes, crowded with critical information and Biblical learning, is an in- 
valuable acquisition to the library of every thoughtful student of God’s 
Word. 





16. — An Introduction to Political Economy. By Artaur Latnam PeEr- 
ry, LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 


Proressor Perry has an established reputation as an ardent advo- 
cate of free-trade. The goddess of Professor Wilson’s worship is Labor, 
that of Professor Perry’s.is Exchange. The axioms of the free-traders — 
that every man has a right to pursue his own interest, that if all are 
left free to do so the best result will be obtained, and that, as govern- 
ment does everything badly, it had better do as little as possible —are 
vell known. But nothing is more certain than that society is a mass 
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of artificial restrictions which habit alone prevents from becoming intol- 
erable. Nobody is left free to follow his own ideas of interest. Profes- 
sor Perry says, “He is an enemy to the human race who, for ends of 
his own, undertakes, by means of the action of government, to prevent 
exchanges which would otherwise take place.” But then he is obliged 
to add that government may restrain exchanges in the interest, 1. of 
public health; 2. of public morals, and 3. of public revenue. But 
who is to define the limits of these elastic exceptions. Professor Perry 
might undertake to give a definition very clear and exact, but we doubt 
whether it would be satisfactory to Mr. Henry C. Carey. A great many 
instances are given of the absurdity of our tariff, which, and a great 
deal more, may be all true, but that only shows that our financial ad- 
ministration is bad, an evil to be met with very different weapons from 
such general propositions as the above. The maxim which affords the 
free-traders such delight, that protection does not protect, does not 
prove the badness of the end, but only of the means. In fact, a tariff 
seems to be a question of expedients and not of principles. It is from 
the former point that even Great Britain has in practice always ap- 
proached it, and we believe that some of her soundest writers, as J. S. 
Mill and W. Bagehot, have been forced to admit that in certain coun- 
tries and states of society protection may be advisable, if not necessary. 

The subject of Money, as far as it goes, and indeed all others in the 
book, are treated with great clearness, vivacity, and fertility of illustra- 
tion; but there runs throughout a tone of hostility to government in- 
terference, — a sign of the times which, though general, we cannot regard 
as healthy. Probably the worst government that ever existed was bet- 
ter than no government at all, and political economy would do much 
better to study how government may be improved than how to get rid 
of it. Professor Perry states the fact, but not the principle, of the sep- 
aration of currency from banking in England. Thus, when he says that 
a depositor can draw either notes or gold from the bank, though this is 
in one sense true, in another it ignores the whole theory on which the 
Act of 1844 was based. We regret this the more, believing that in that 
principle is our hope of escape, that it points the road to specie pay- 
ments with the minimum of necessary disaster, and, most important of 
all, a guaranty for a stable basis of currency in the future. In taxa- 
tion Professor Perry has a theorist’s preference for direct impost, over- 
looking, we think, a cardinal principle of human nature. We know few 
men who would not rather pay fifty per cent more through their expen- 
diture than face an assessor with a return of property and income. We 
concur most heartily, however, in denouncing the spirit which, for the 
sake of private interest, refused to tax tea, sugar, and coffee. 
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17. — Viking Tales of the North. Translated by Rasmus B. AnpERSON 
and Jén Bsarnason. With Tronir’s Fridthjof’s Saga, translated by 
Georce StepHens. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 
370. 

Fridthjof’s Saga. By Esatas Teonér. Translated from the Swedish 
by Tuomas A. E. Hotcoms and Martua A. Lyon Houtcoms. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 213. 


Tue substance of Tegnér’s poem appears, in these volumes, in three 
independent forms : first, as a prose translation, by Messrs. Anderson 
and Bjarnason, of the chief originals upon which the poem was based, 
the Icelandic Sagas, namely, of Thorstein, son of Viking, and of 
Fridthjof the Bold; second, in Professor George Stephens’s transla- 
tion of the poem itself into English verse, made in 1839, and forming 
more than half of the volume in which it is here reproduced ; and 
third, in a new version in the original metres, “the first complete 
American translation,” as its joint authors tell us, of the Swedish 
bishop’s masterpiece, but the nineteenth which has been made into 
English since the appearance of the original in 1825. 

Just forty years ago Professor Longfellow contributed to this Review * 
a full analysis of that famous poem, now familiar to all students of 
Northern literature ; and we need not return to the story of it here. 
For Tegnér’s “ Frithiof’s Saga,” as in days of a less minatory and exact- 
ing orthography than the present we were permitted to write the name, 
has been translated into all the leading European languages, and has 
won a secure place among the Swedish classics; and with reason. In 
substance a story of love and of magical prowess, delineating persons 
and actions that were judiciously selected from the Sagas, and that in 
the treatment were not idealized beyond recognition, — in manner full 
of fancy and of color, overflowing with a certain blithe sweetness like 
that of the Northern springtime, the Frithiof's Saga deserved both its 
vogue and its permanent success. As a poem, its fame appears secure ; 
but Messrs. Anderson and Bjarnason have done a service to its better 
understanding and to the illustration of its origins, by translating the 
Sagas of Thorstein and of Fridthjof, from which its story mainly comes. 
These Sagas, ascribed respectively to the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
centuries, give us the means of marking the difference between the 
true Norse mediavalism and the modernizing versions of that mediw- 
valism, as seen in Mr. Morris’s poetry; and they enable us, too, to 





* North American Review, XLV. 149. 
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point out a main distinction between the methods of the Swedish and 
the English poet. Each had the material of the Sagas, abundant, crude, 
but full of life and action, to deal with; and each wished, to use the 
words of Tegnér’s interesting preface, as given in the “ Viking Tales,” 
“to representa poetical image of the old Northern Hero Age.” But 
Mr. Morris, while profoundly versed in his subject-matter, “steeped in 
Odinism,” as one of his critics phrases it, has yet failed to reproduce 
Odinism with consistency in the expression. As we pointed out in a 
recent number of this Review, when he comes to expression it is modern 
sentiment, rather than Odinism, that he gives us. And, employing so 
large an amount of the Saga material as he does, a much greater 
mass of it than Tegnér employed, we may say that he transfers it and 
transforms it; while Tegnér, on the other hand, selecting his material 
more carefully, is less in need of transforming it. If, therefore, he 
sometimes gives an idealizing character to the “ Northern hero,” it is 
by a favoring choice of actions rather than by a modernizing treatment 
of them. Of this latter fault we saw an instance in the lines quoted 
from “Sigurd”; and we may see the fault, so to call it, which Tegnér 
avoided committing, by permitting ourselves a glance at the material 
which he put aside as not admitting of any possible rescue for the pur- 
poses of modern poetry. A single glance will suffice. Thorstein, in 
a death-struggle with Faxe, gets at last the advantage, and rips his en- 
emy open with a stroke of his belt-knife. Faxe, however, being “‘ not 
dead yet,” begins to lament his fall and boast of his old triumphs ; 
whereupon, continues the Saga, quaintly, “ Thorstein thought it useless 
to let him go on prattling any longer if he could do anything to pre- 
vent it, and so he tore away from him everything that was loose within 
him.” We will venture to quote no more: in the direction of realism, 
of the true Norse blood-hunger, that passage leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But Tegnc¢r saw that for his purposes the spirit of this was quite 
unavailable, unless by falsification; and his nearest approach to that 
spirit occurs in the scene in which he lets King Ring destroy himself by 
“carving himself” with the spear-point, — the same King Ring who, as 
if by a whimsical intimation of an epoch less distant from our own, 
levied tribute under penalty of harrying the country of the recusants. 

It remains to say that of the two poetic translations before us the 
older one, Professor Stephens’s, quite holds its own in comparison with 
the American version. In neither are there any notable triumphs of 
translation, the most difficult of the arts: the mechanigm of the verse 
creaks badly in both, especially in the earlier one; but the earlier has 
the fresher and blither tone of the two. Not a few passages from the 
American version are really ingeniously blameworthy ; here is one, for 
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instance, describing the sinking of Helge’s ships after the utterance of 
the dragon : — 


“Scarce was it spoke, 
Ere keels of oak 
By unseen power 
Began to lower : 
Then on and on 
Are downward drawn 
To Ran’s safe keeping.” 


But each of the translations contains charming passages; and we 
conclude by quoting a few lines which give a fair comparative impres- 
sion of the manner, both as to faults and merits, of the two. 


“ No streamlet’s waters rushed so swift 
O’er which he would not Ing’borg lift ; 
How pleasant feels, when foam-rush ‘larms, 
The gentle cling of small white arms! 


“The first pale flowers that spring had shed, 
The strawberry sweet that first grew red, 
The corn-ear first in ripe gold clad, 

To her he offered, true and glad.” 


So Tegnér, of Frithiof’s boyhood, in Professor Stephens’s version ; the 
American translators render the same passage thus : — 


“ However swift, there ran no brook 
But o’er it Ingeborg he took ; 
How sweet when roaring torrents frighten 
To feel her soft arms round him tighten ! 


“The first spring flowers by sunshine fed, 
The earliest berries turning red, 
The first of autumn’s golden treasure, 
He proffered her with eager pleasure.” 


It is sufficiently clear that we need hardly look for perfection of form 
in these translations ; and yet for charm, for attractiveness, they have 
their value, and will serve a good purpose in directing attention toward 
the eminent beauty of the original. 
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